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7 NEW year cometh once again 
As new years came in days gone by, 
When brief the light, and eve drew nigh, 
Swift on the darkened window pane. 


For good then let this new year come, 
With store of goodly gifts to all ; 
With lightest touch may sorrow fall 
2» In ev'ry land, in every home. 


But with the new we still would grasp 
The far-off past of other times, 
And catch the echo of their chimes, 

And closer still old mem’ries clasp. 


And as the old will fade away, 
Unless recording pen shall trace 
The records of an older race ; 

A loving pen will bid it stay. 


The singers of the days of yore 
Should surely ne’er forgotten be ; 
And quaint old catch and mellow glee 
Should yet find place amid our store. 


Ah! never may their mem’ry die, 
Old songs bring back the past again, 
And gladly do we hear the strain 
Of far-off quaint old minstrelsy. 
VOL. V.—NO. 25. B 
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So with the new the past will blend, 
Morning and evening kissing still ; 
E’en as some old upstanding hill 

Glows as the morn to eve doth tend. 


The Present stands upon the Past ; 
The Future on the Present stands ; 
This is the tale of all the lands, 

And times gone by their shadows cast. 


Forward and backward be our glance : 
The New must grow upon the Old, 
With tireless grasp the Past then hold, 

And then true knowledge shall advance. 


H. R. W. 
ty 


Che SHStorp of the Field of Cloth of Gold.* 
By G. LamsBert, F.S.A. 


PART I. 
(Continued from vol. iv. p. 263.) 


ING Henry had caused to be built in London a framework, 

328 feet square, from which a private covered gallery reached 

to the Castle of Guisnes. This magnificent edifice, this temporary 

palace, was a large quadrangle; it was made of timber, and 

brought ready framed from England, and set up on the plain near 

the Castle of Guisnes, under the superintendence of Sir Edward 

Belknap, who, with three thousand artificers, went to France to 
arrange the same. 

Hall, to whom we are indebted for these details, and who was a 
keen observant, says that every quadrant was 328 feet long, and in 
compass 1312 feet about, and it was according to Duchesne 128 feet 
high. The outside was painted canvas, to imitate freestone and 
brickwork. The inside was ornamented with curious sculptures, the 
hall, passages, and entry of the stairs was ornamented with images 
in armour—wrought in curious work of Argentine. The numerous 
apartments were hung with the richest tapestry and cloth of gold and 
silver, panelled with green and white silk, the favourite colours of 





* A paper read before the Congress Members of the British Archeological 
Association, at Amiens, Tuesday, August 28, 18383. 
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the House of Tudor; it had a splendid chapel and lodgings for the 
great officers. After the interview this temporary sumptuous palace 
was taken down and brought back to England; the model of it was 
for a long time preserved in the Royal Palace at Greenwich, where Lord 
Herbert in his History of Henry VIII. tells us that he often saw it. 
The design was taken from the Maison de |’Etate, the Exchange of 
Calais. It had a Sagittary in the rear of the building (back front), 
which faced the place of interview, and under it was this motto: 
“* Qui praest adhereo” (1 adhere to him who is in authority). 

On the plain before the palace stood two superb conduits, cased 
over with different kinds of marble, framed in panels. Wine was 
let down into them ; and the Marquis de Florenge says that ‘‘ the 
liquors that ran during the whole time of the interview, were red 
wine, ypocras and water, in front of the conduit at the top were 
these words written in letters of Romayn in Gold, Faire Bonne 
CHERE Quy Voutpra. The other conduit was surmounted by a 
figure of Cupid, holding in his left hand a bow with the arrowes of 
love in his right, ready to strike the young people to love.” * 

“ Sir Edward Belknap sent to Guisnes, some say three thousand, 
but Godwin saith eleven hundred workmen, of whom three hundred 
were masons, six hundred were carpenters, two hundred painters, 
glaziers and other artificers, who were occupied two months in 
setting up this building, curiously garnished without as well as 
within.” ¢ 

The interview commenced on June 7. On the morning of that 
day, upon a signal given by firing off a cannon from the English 
camp, an answer by cannon was returned from the French camp, 
when the monarchs set out, Henry from Guisnes accompanied by 
his Knights and their esquires—the Duke of Suffolk, the Marquis of 
Dorset, Sir William Kingston (Lieutenant of the Tower), Sir Richard 
Jerningham, Sir Giles Capel, Sir Anthony Knyvett ; Esquire, Mr. 
Nicholas Carew and Francis from Ardres, accompanied by his aides- 
de-camp, the Duke de Vendéme, Le Conte de St. Pol, Le Conte 
de Montmorenci, Mons. de Cavaan, Mons. Bukkal, Mons. de Roche, 
Mons. Brion. Sir Thomas Wriothesley was Garter King-at-Arms, 
and Thomas Gray, Marquis of Dorset, Sword-Bearer. 

They rode towards the valley of Ardres, where, on their meeting, 








* After the Camp was over, the framing was taken down and brought by water 
to Greenwich, where Lord Herbert of Cherbury saw it. 
+ Baker’s Chronicle, p. 164, 1684. 
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each put his hand to his bonnet, and, taking it off, saluted the other ; 
then both dismounted, and, alighting, walked hand in hand to a 
tent of gold. 


** NORFOLK. ’Twixt Guisnes and Ardre 
T was then present, saw ’em salute on horseback, 
Beheld them, when they ’lighted, how they clung 
In their embracement, as they grew together.”’ 
SHAKESPEARE, Act i. Sc. 1. 
On the oth of June they came and viewed the camp and place of 
exercise, three hundred yards long and one hundred and six yards 
broad, with scaffolds on the sides for beholders. There were also 
set up two artificial trees, with the arms of the two kings and their 
assistants, on which were affixed the Articles of the Jousts. 
It was on the 11th of June that they entered the lists and tilted 
against each other. Each broke several spears, it being impossible 
to determine which had the advantage. 


When these Suns, 
(For so they phras’d them), by their heralds chafleng’d 
The noble spirits to arms, they did perform 
Beyond thought’s compass.” 


SHAKESPEARE, Act i. Sc. I. 
“ On June 11th, rath, 13th, 14th, 15th, the two Kings, with each 


their seven aides, encountered all comers and came off with applause. 
June 16th was spent in feasting and dancing with the Queens and 
other ladies. June 17th being Sunday, each reposed, and on the 
morrow, the 18th, the weather being foul, they rested to recruit 
their strength. The horse that the King rode was a Spanish gennet, 
trapped in a marvellous vesture of a newe devised fashion; the 
trappings were of fine gold in bullion, curiously wrought, pounced 
and sette with antique work of Romayne figures. The King him- 
self wore a garment of cloth of silver of damask, ribbed with cloth 
of gold, as thicke as might be. The garment was large and pleated 
very thicke, and canteled of very good intaile, of such shape and 
makynge that it was marveilous to behold. He also wore the in- 
estimable collar of Balas Rubies, which hereafter was sold beyond 
the seas by the Duke of Buckingham and Lord Holland by order of 
Charles I.”’* 

“In attendance on the King’s grace was the Master of the Horse, 
Sir Henry Guilford, leading the King’s spare horse, which was 
trapped in a mantlet, front and back piece, all of fine gold, in 
scisers (figures) of device, with tassels on cordeilles pendant; the 





* Rymer’s ‘‘ Foedera,” vol. xviii. p. 236. 
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saddle was of the same suit and work, so also was the head-stall and 
raynes. 

“ After the King rode, on his right, Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, and, on his left, Henry Bouchier, Earl of Essex, who pro 
tempore enacted the part of Earl Marshal, and immediately behind 
these George Nevil, Lord Abergavenny, and George Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, the Lord Steward, and old Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 
together with Cardinal Wolsey. 

“ There was a barrier on either side of the Kings; the English 
Archers and Yeomen of the Guard, dressed as they are (when in 
state) to the present day, holding their partizans, kept the French 
King’s side, while the Captain of the French King’s Guards, his 
Archers, and the Swiss kept Henry’s side. They were clothed in a 
blue and yellow uniform with the ‘Salamander,’ the badge of 
Francis I., embroidered on their breasts, together with this device, 
‘ Nutrisco et extinguo,’ ‘1 nourish (the good), I extinguish (the 
guilty).’”’ 

Henry’s badge was a hawthorn bush, which was adopted by his 
father, Henry VIL., in allusion to the battle of Bosworth, the crown 
of Richard III. having been found in a hawthorn bush after the 
fight.* 

June roth they continued their courses. On the zoth the tourney 
began, where our King, particularly, got such honour that a brave 
French nobleman with whom he fought presented him with his 
horse as a gage of his being overcome. 

On the 21st the sport got to be so rough that four of the aides 
were hurt. On the 22nd the barriers began. On the 23rd our 
King and his sister, Queen Mary, went in masquing habits to see 
the French Queen at Ardres, Francis I. going to see the English 
Queen. 

On the 24th, after many compliments, embraces, and rich 
presents, these royal personages took leave of one another. 

All being ended, Henry and his Queen moved towards Calais, 
where he remained at the Guildhall of the Woolstaple until the 
roth of July, when he rode out to Gravelines to meet the Emperor, 
who met him and entertained him, in the most royal manner. 
Francis, the King of France, heard of all this, and from that day 
forward regarded Henry with great jealousy. On the rith of July, 
the Emperor, his aunt, the Lady Margaret of Savoy, came with 





* Sandford’s Genealogy. 
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Henry to Calais, where they sojourned, feasting, dancing, masking, 
until the 14th, when the Emperor returned to Gravelines, and 
Henry and his Queen, Katherine, to England. 

By command of the King, Edward Hall,* the Recorder of London, 
who was present during the whole interview, drew up a circum- 
stantial account of every day’s transaction, and printed it in his 
Chronicle. So likewise the French King ordered a Journal to be 
kept de die in diem. This MS. fell into the hands of Mons. Peyrese, 
whence it passed into the library of Mons. de Mazauges, who 
authorised its publication by Le Sieur de Montfaucon, in his 4th 
volume of the ‘“ Monuments de la Monarchie Frangaise,” together 
with a somewhat different narrative, but in the main the same, 
written about the time of the interview, by Robert de la Marck, 
Mareschai de Florenges, who died in the year 1537. His memoirs 
are printed at the end of those of Mons. de Bellai, published by 
Lambert, 1753, in seven volumes 12mo. 

Francis ordered the cavalcade to be carved in das relievo on five 
marble slabs, and caused them to be placed in the front of the house 
of the Procureur-General at Rouen, where they are still preserved, 
and where I saw them the other day. This ancient mansion is called 
Hotel de Bourgtheroude, and is on one side of the market place, 
where Jean d’Arc was burned, and close to the statue of her. It 
was built about the beginning of the sixteenth century, by William 
Le Roux, the Seigneur of Bourgtheroude, round a court yard; and 
in the inside wall there are a series of marble das redievo, representing 
this pageant of the two Kings, and Wolsey is very conspicuous 
among the suite.t Henry likewise caused a great picture to be 
painted, and which was in Windsor Castle, but now in the picture 
gallery at Hampton Court Palace. 

Mr. Earnest Law, in his catalogue of pictures at Hampton Court, 
says, “One Vincent Volpe, an Italian, painted the streamers, and 
John Brown, the King’s painter, did the rest,” and in a note at page 
109, he says, “it has been attributed to Holbein, but it is scarcely 
necessary to say that it has no sort of claim to be considered a work 
of his. The artistic merit is of the slightest, though the execution 
shows considerable mechanical skill.” 

Guisnes is a town in Picardy, in France, about six miles inland, on 
the left of the road leading from Calais to Boulogne ; it gave the 





* Hall, Chron., p. 73, &c. ; Herbert, p. 37. 
+ Murray’s Handbook of France, 1870. 
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name to the county in which it is situate, of which Ardres, Auderwic, 
Bridenarde, Sangatte, Tournehems and the port of Wissant are 
dependencies. 

When Guisnes was founded it is quite unknown; it has been 
supposed to be the Civitas Neverorum of Cesar ; anyhow, its origin 
is very ancient. Valbert, son of Agneric (son of Clovis I., King ot 
Metz), minister to Thierry (A.D. 510), was possessed of it, likewise 
his brother and successor St. Faren. Years elapsed until Lideric, 
Earl of Flanders, annexed it to his dominions, and it continued in 
the possession of that family until it was ceded to Siegfried by 
Arnould the Bold, from whom the first Counts of Guienne are 
descended. 

Siegbert or Siegfried, a.p. 560, coming to help Arnould against 
William, Earl of Ponthieu, seized on Guisnes, and, fortifying his 
castle, fixed his residence there, notwithstanding the vain remon- 
strance of Arnould, who, not to be dispossessed of his ill-gotten 
country, asked and received the hand of Arnould’s daughter, 
Estrudes, in marriage, which confirmed him in the holding of 
Guisnes and its tentures, provided he did homage to the Earls of 
Flanders for the time being. 

It was Adolphus, the son of Siegfried and Estrude, who erected it 
into a county. In 1347, when Edward III. had made himself 
master of Calais, he looked upon Guisnes as too important a town to 
remain in the hands of the French. John of Lancaster, one of the 
archers of the guard and garrison of Calais, by order of the Lord 
Deputy, advanced against it on the night of the 21st of January, 
1551, from which time until the reign of Mary, November 17, 1558, 
it remained in the hands of the English. 

The Duke of Burgundy besieged it in 1436, but was repulsed by 
the English, and was forced to abandon his enterprise with the loss 
of his baggage. 

Francois de Valois, Duke d’Angouléme (Francis I.), invested it, 
but broke up his attempt at siege on the report that Henry VIII. 
was coming to its relief. In 1588, the Duke de Guise, having taken 
Calais, besieged Guisnes and took it on the 13th January, after an 
obstinate resistance made by Lord Gray, the Governor. The Duke 
de Guise was afterwards assassinated, aged thirty-eight, and his 
brother, the Cardinal, met the same fate. 

Ardres is a village within the county of Guisnes, and about three 
leagues (nine miles) from Calais. It was founded in the year ro60 
by Arnould de Salve, who married, firstly, Adela de Salvasse, lady of 
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Ardres, widow of Hubert de Fiennes. He destroyed the castle, and, 
removing the materials into the plain of Ardres, built there for 
himself a fortress and several houses, thus founding a settlement. 
On the death of his wife, by permission of the lord paramount, the 
Count of Guisnes, he granted franchises to the new comers. He 
then built the parish church, and founded therein six regular canons. 
In 1093 he walled it round and fortified it, and built a castle, “a 
sort of labyrinth,” says Lambert d’Ardres in his History of this place.* 

At Bretigny, six miles from Chartres, in 1360 a treaty of peace 
was signed between England and France, by which Edward III. 
renounced his claim to the throne of France, and released King 
John of France, whom he had taken prisoner at Poictiers (1356), 
upon payment of a large ransom, and the delivery of a number of 
hostages ; and John ceded to Edward the whole county of Guisnes. 
In 1377 it was besieged and taken by the French. In 1522 it was 
taken by the Flemings and retaken by the English. In 1552 it 
obtained a confirmation of all privileges and franchises granted to it 
by the Counts of Guisnes, its ancient lords, since which it has 
belonged to France. It was well fortified, and was one of the chief 
places of defence of the frontier next Flanders. In 1850 it was 
dismantled. It contains about 2,200 inhabitants. 


rR 


Gn Did AMBural JPainting at Tonbridge. 


HE accompanying representation of the Royal Arms in the 
© reign of Queen Elizabeth is taken from a painting in tempera, 

lately found at Ferox Hall, Tonbridge, the residence of A. 
T. Beeching, Esq. 

In carrying out certain alterations and additions it was found 
necessary to take down and rebuild a portion. In doing so the 
Jacobean panelling was carefully removed, when the walls behind 
were discovered to have been painted, and the Royal Arms were 
found displayed over the fireplace. Some of the original painting 
was in a good state of preservation and rich in colouring, in other 
places all traces had disappeared, and what remained showed that it 
had been hastily executed by an indifferent draughtsman. 





* Duchesne’s History of the House of Guisnes, pp. 80 to 88. _Letitre’s 
History of Calais, vol. ii. p. 351. 
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The arms, with their quarterings and supporters, representing a 
lion or, rampant, crowned, and a griffin gu/es, are so far familiar to 
all antiquarians as to make it superfluous for me to offer further 
comment on them. The letters ‘‘E.” and “ R.” on either side of 
the Tudor roses sufficiently indicate the words, Elizabetha Regina. 
The question remains, what is the probable date of the painting ? 
and what is meant by the other letters, “‘ W. A.,” and the figures at 
the feet of the supporters. I am inclined to think that we may 
fairly conclude that the chamber was hastily prepared for the 
reception of Elizabeth during her visit to Kent in 1573. 

From the account given in Nichol’s ‘‘ History of Her Majesty’s 
Royal Progresses,” it appears that she set out from Greenwich on the 
14th of July, 1573, and paid a visit to Archbishop Parker at Croy- 
don Palace, where she remained seven days, from whence she 
journeyed to Orpington, and was entertained by Sir Percival Hart, 
Kt., where she stayed three days, and then paid a visit to Mr. 
Thomas Fisher, at Plumstead. On leaving Orpington, she was so 
pleased with the sport and the entertainment afforded her as to ven- 
ture on a royal joke, and call it Bark-Hart. She next proceeded to 
Knole, then a royal park, where she stayed five days, and proceeded 
across the country by Seal, Oldbury Hill, Ightham, and Wrotham, 
to Burlingham, or Birling, as it is now called, then owned by Henry 
Neville, Lord Bergavenny. From Burlingham she paid the same 
noble Lord a visit at Eridge, in Sussex; and as the distance by 
the nearest route could not be much less than twenty miles, by West 
Malling, Mereworth, and Tonbridge, it is reasonable to suppose, as 
travelling was somewhat fatiguing in those days, that she would break 
her journey by a short stay on the road (this would probably be about 
the 27th or 28th O.S., or 15th or 16th of June); and that this old 
building in Tonbridge, since known as Ferox Hall, was placed at her 
disposal by her kinsman, ,Cecil, Lord Hunsdon, then Lord of the 
Manor at Tonbridge, and was hastily fitted up for her reception, the 
interior of the castle being out of repair. As Ferox Hall is opposite 
the Grammar School, then (1553) recently founded by Sir Andrew 
Judde, Elizabeth may have devoted a few minutes to an inspection 
of it. After several other visits to Mr. Culpepper, at Bedgebury ; to 
Mr. Guelford, at Rye ; to Sissinghurst, Broughton Malherbe, Hoth- 
field, and Westernhanger ; she arrived at Dover on August 25, 1573, 
in the fifteenth year of her reign. I take it, therefore, that the figures 
below the Garter refer rather to the letters ““W. A.” 

After the attainder of the last of the Staffords, the manor and castle 
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of Tonbridge was granted in the fourth year of Edward VI. to John 
Dudley, Earl of Warwick, afterwards created Duke of Northumber- 
land ; he exchanged with the Crown for other broadlands in the 
county of Warwick, and falling under the displeasure of Queen Mary 
for the part which he took in supporting the cause of his son, Lord 
Guildford Dudley, both he and his two sons, Lord Guildford and 
Edmond, Earl of Warwick, lost their heads on the scaffold. Mary 
granted the estate to Cardinal Pole, and both the Cardinal and Mary 
dying in the same year, the manor and lands reverted to the Crown. 

Elizabeth, as before mentioned, granted them to her kinsman, 
Cecil ; Ambrose and Robert, the two remaining sons of the Duke of 
Northumberland, were restored in blood and honours, and Ambrose, 
then a knight, in the second of Elizabeth, obtained a grant of the 
Manor of Kibworth-Beauchamp, in Leicestershire, to be held by the 
service of “ Panderer” to the kings and queens of England at their 
coronation, an office which had been held by several of his ancestors ; 
he was also created Master of the Ordnance for life. In the fourth 
year of her reign he was created Baron Lisle and Earl of Warwick. 
In 1563 he married his third wife, Ann, daughter of Francis Russell, 
second Earl of Bedford, for the honour and celebration of which 
marriage “ A goodlie challenge was made and observed at Westmin- 
ster, at the tilt each six courses, at the tournee six strokes with the 
sword, three pushes with the puncheon staff, and twelve blows with 
the sword at barriers, or twenty, if one were so disposed; at ten in 
the evening the General of Ordnance had three great chambers, 
which terribly yielded forth their voice, but who, at the firing of the 
second, was unhappily slain by a piece of one of the chambers.” 
Both the Earl of Warwick and his wife Anne appear to have been 
greatly esteemed by Elizabeth. On Christmas Eve and on Christmas 
Day, 1563, when Her Majesty went to prayer richly apparelled in a 
gown of purple velvet, embroidered with silver, and both gown and 
collar richly set with stones, she was attended by the Earl of War- 
wick, who bore the sword, while Lady Strange supported her train. 
In 1564 he was created Captain-General to the army serving in Nor- 
mandy. In 1566 he accompanied Elizabeth in her progress to 
Oxford, where Her Majesty attended the disputations in the schools, 
and at the close addressed the members of the University in a 
vigorous Latin speech, having first requested the Earl of Leicester 
and then Mr. Secretary Cecil to do so, which they judiciously 
declined. On the following day honorary degrees were conferred on 
several members of her suite, and the Earl of Warwick received that 
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of M.A. In 1570 he was invested with the Order of the Garter, in 
1571 made Chief Butler of England, and in 1573 sworn of the Privy 
Council. 

Holding the offices and honours which he did, it was clearly his 
duty to attend on his royal mistress in her excursions: and both as 
‘ Panderer” and as Chief Butler, to provide for her comfort and 
convenience ; and that his services might not be overlooked or for- 
gotten, his initials, W. for Warwick, and A. for Anne his wife, were 
placed at the feet of the supporters of the Royal Arms. The figures 
probably denote the date of his appointment as ‘‘ Panderer,” or signify 
that the letters W. and A. were each to be taken for one person. He 
died without issue in the City of London, 1589—90. His body was 
removed at his request by his widow, and laid beside that of his brother 
Robert, in the chapel at Kibworth-Beauchamp. 

J. F. Wapmore. 
mee 


@arlands for Christmas. 
SAL no season of the year, especially in old England, do we 


see so great a display of leafy decorations as during the 
season of Christmas-tide, when 
** The clustered berries bright, 
Amid the holly’s gay green leaves,” 
are mixed with the dark shining ivy, the denser foliage of the box» 
and the white semi-transparent pearl-like berries of the misletoe, 
all woven into festoons and devices cunningly contrived. In ancient 
days these leaves and branches were solemnly gathered and hung 
up in the great hall amidst much riotous rejoicing. As Walter Scott 
writes :-— 
“© The damsel donned her kirtle sheen, 
The Hall was dressed with holly green ; 
Forth to the woods did merry men go, 
To gather in the misletoe ; 
Then open wide the Baron’s hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all.”’ 

John Timbs somewhere or other asserts that the “holly owes its 
importance in our Christmas festivities to Paganism, of which it is a 
‘survival.’ The Romans dedicated the holly to Saturn, whose 
festival was held in December ;* and the early Christians, to screen 





* Thus Horace writes in his ‘‘ Satires ” :— 
** Age, libertate Decembri, 
Quando ita majores voluerunt, utere.” 
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themselves from persecution,, decked their houses with its branches 
during their own celebrity of our Lord’s nativity. The beautiful 
evergreen is very common in English woods, in every part of our 
country, mixing its dark, glossy, thorny leaves among the bare 
branches of many a hedgerow. 


“* The holly, —— to the moorland storm 
Its hardy, fearless leaf.’’ 


Very beautiful are its clustering scarlet berries, glittering in all 
their coral brightness, ‘neath the crystalline hoar frost of the winter’s 
morning, or amidst the garlands and wreaths that deck the home- 
stead on Christmas Day. 

Ah ! the sight of the holly recalls to most of us the joyous remem- 
brance of childhood’s days and festive seasons long gone by, per- 
haps now somewhat saddened in our memories by the thought of 
many a loved one, departed to other lands, or softly sleeping 
beneath the daisied turf of our own churchyard. 

The word Aol/y is a corruption of Holy tree, so named on account 
of its old use in decking the churches at Christmas. Its pretty white 
blossom appears in May, but is scarcely so beautiful as its winter 
berry. Southey has written some very truthful lines on “the holly 
tree,” but they are too lengthy for us to give here. With the holly, 
silver-berried mistletoe is used to adorn our houses, but it is excluded 
from church decorations, doubtless on account of its Pagan associa- 
tions. The Druids held this plant in high esteem and veneration, 
especially when found growing on the oak, and it was associated 
with practices the most cruel and revolting, opposed to all Christian 
teaching. It was formerly gathered on the first day of the year with 
great solemnity and many superstitious rites, being cut witha golden 
hook by the chief Druid, allowed to fall into a pure white cloth, and 
then, after being blessed and consecrated, was dispensed among the 
people, doubtless at a high price, as a preservative against all 
dangers, diseases, and the evil eye. The misletoe is a parasite to be 
found frequently growing on the apple tree, and anything but a harm- 
less visitor in the orchard, for 


** It clingeth, it clingeth, and flourisheth still, 
And sucketh the juices, its own veins to fill, 
Of the stem which suppcrts it; a parasite bold 
That will never leave go, having once taken hold.” 


The ivy also, ;the long trailing branches of which we find so 
serviceable in forming our garlands, is half a parasite— 
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‘* Of the yew branch dark, and the misletoe white, 
And holly, and ivy-leaves glossy and bright, 
With berries that gleam in the hearth’s glad light.” 


The ivy, which climbs to the loftiest bough of many a “lord of 
the wood,” or mantles, as with a garment, the crumbling wall of 
many an old ruin, is exceedingly beautiful with its dark glossy 
leaves, intersected with white veins ; and adds much beauty to our 
Christmas wreaths. In summer and winter its rich, deep green 
remains unchanged, and in consequence it has been chosen as an 
emblem of fidelity :— 

‘« Thus stands an aged elm in ivy bound, 
Thus youthful ivy clasps an elm around, 


So Parnell drew the picture of a friend, 
On whose fidelity, death only, makes an end.” 


Bernard Barton has written some very pretty verses on the ivy, 
investing with ornament some venerable forest giant :— 


‘* Hast thou seen in winter’s stormiest day 
The trunk of a blighted oak, 
Not dead, but sinking in low decay 
Beneath Time’s relentless stroke : 
Round which a luxuriant ivy had grown, 
And wreathed it with verdure no longer its own?” 


The question whether the ivy injures the trees to which it clings 
has been much discussed by botanists, who seem now agreed that it 
generally does not; and to concur with Calder Campbell in his 
pretty little verse :— 


** Oh falsely they accuse me, 

Who say I seek to check 

The growing saplings flourishing : 
I better love to deck 

The dead and dying branches 
With all my living leaves ; 

’Tis for the old and wither’d tree 
The ivy garlands weaves.” 


Among the ancients the ivy was mixed in the Bacchanalian 
wreath ; later on it was much used at funerals, and on that account 
was discarded from the Christmas garlands. John Timbs gives 


us some verses of an old song, written in the time of Henry 
VI. :— 


** Nay, ivy, nay, it shall not be I wis ; 

Let holly have the mastery, as the manner is: 

Let holly stand within the hall, fair to behold, 

Let ivy stand without the door, she is full sore and cold. 
Nay, ivy, nay, &c. 

Holl and his merry men deftly dance and sing, 

Ivy and her maidens are always sorrowing, 
Nay, ivy, nay, &c.”’ 
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But now the Christmas wreath is considered incomplete without 
the ivy, and long may it be so, and long may the beautiful old 
custom of such decorations be kept up, especially during the dear 
merry days of good Christmas time, for 


“ A happy time is Christmas, 
When we gather all at home, 
And, like the Christmas fairies, 
With their pranks our darlings come. 
A glorious time is Christmas, 
Young hearts will slip the tether ; 
And lips all merry beneath the berry, 
Close thrillingly together. 
A hallowed time is Christmas 
Of loftiest festival ; 
For eighteen hundred years ago 
It opened Heaven to all.” 


x 


Q Giking’s Comb at Caplow. 


Ti the old churchyard at Taplow, near Maidenhead, there is a 


large tumulus, which having lately been opened by members 

of the Berkshire Archzological Society, has been found to con- 
tain relics equal in value and archeological interest to any of the 
Saxon period yet discovered in England. The Zimes of Nov. 6 
gives the following particulars of this very interesting discovery :— 

‘‘Of the many beauties of the Thames, none surpass those which 
lie around that great bend of the river which passes from Henley to 
Bray. Skirting the wooded cliffs of Clieveden, it passes picturesque 
Maidenhead, and thence runs through the broad alluvial flats which 
extend towards Windsor. The chalk hills of Clieveden, rising 
almost precipitously from the stream’s northern bank, turn sharply 
eastward at Taplow Court, and thence run parallel to the great 
highway that passes on to London. From these heights the view 
ranges over the rich lowlands of the Thames Valley. Away to the 
left the towers of Windsor Castle stand up against the sky, and but a 
few miles further along the same heights stand the grand old beeches 
of Burnham. 

‘* But, besides these natural beauties, the whole neighbourhood 
teems with unwritten history. Down there, by the Great West- 
ern Railway, the low level gravels resting on the chalk contain 
bones and teeth of mammoth and rhinoceros, and with them the 
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rudely-chipped palzolithic flints used by the earliest human inhabi- 
tants of Britain. Above them, as the river alluvium accumulated, in 
the present surface soil, quaint British pottery and long celts or axes 
of finely-chipped and polished stone indicate the gradual advance- 
ment of mankind in the arts that led to civilisation, and also tell that 
the hunting palzolithic nomad had either himself developed, or had 
been replaced and driven westward by a superior neolithic race. 

“ Again, in front of Taplow Court, at the angle of the hill, the 
slopes still bear the name of the ‘‘ Bury Fields,” showing that there 
the British Celts had their Jeorg, or fortified hill-top, and the 
rich dark soil contains fragments of pottery and artificially formed 
flakes of flint. When the ancient Norman church that once stood 
there was removed to its present more central position in the village, 
the traces of the old ditch and va//um which formed this British 
stronghold were exposed. The very pond which, just below it, 
formed its only source of water supply, is said by local tradition to 
have been that in which heathen Saxons were baptized by St. Birinus. 
The very name of the village goes back into early history. Taplow 
or Tap-hlcewe, is but the “ mound on the hill top,” and in the heart 
of the old Norman churchyard the mound still stands. It was an 
old occupation-site, and possibly a holy one in the earliest days. 
Celt and Romano-Briton certainly lived there: and early Christen- 
dom consequently placed its church there. Such survivals are 
common. Puttenham Church on the slopes of the Hog’s-back, near 
Guildford, stands on a Celtic burial-place ; and the great temple of 
Avebury, in Wiltshire, now contains within its precincts the Christian 
church of St. James. Pope Gregory rightly recognised the value of 
old associations when he directed the missionaries he sent to the far- 
off land of Britain not to destroy British temples or holy places, “ so 
that while the nation sees that those very same fanes belonging to it 
are not destroyed, it may sincerely renounce its error, and, discovering 
and adoring the true God, the inhabitants may assemble together 
within places which they have been usually accustomed to frequent.” 
Hence the old Norse Viking who, using the silent highway of the 
Thames in search of plunder, must have died down by Maidenhead, 
found his resting-place there. On the commanding height over- 
looking the shallows where his ship was beached, his men found a place 
lofty enough for their leader and rich even then in memories; and 
so, with many a wild chant, he and his treasures were placed 
beneath the “ hloewe” of Taplow to remain even until now. They 
raised a tomb worthy of their leader and his wealth. The mound is 
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240 ft. in circumference and about 15 ft. high ; and on its summit 
are the dead remains of “an ancient yew tree, whose knotted trunk is 
nearly 6ft. thick, and whose age may certainly be estimated at 
possibly 600 years. 

** All archeologists must feel that they owe a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Grenfell, lord of the manor of Taplow, and to the Rev. Mr. 
Whately, vicar of the parish, for their freely-accorded permission to 
ascertain the real meaning of the ancient mound ; and still more to 
Mr. J. Rutland, secretary of the Berks Archzological Society, for 
personally undertaking the laborious task of superintending and 
carrying out the excavation. It was felt very desirable to disturb the 
form and character of the tumulus as little as possible, so that it 
might be eventually restored to its former external condition; and, 
irrespective of the enormous weight of the old yew tree, which ren- 
dered its removal extremely difficult, it was decided that, if possible, 
it should remain undisturbed. But the results have very fully 
repaid the care taken, and probably no richer or more instructive 
discovery has been made in the south of England than that which is 
now in progress. A line having been traced due north and south on 
the. surface, a cutting 6 ft. wide was made about 4 ft. above the 
ground level on the south side of the mound until it reached the foot 
of the tree, and thence a shaft was sunk downward and underneath 
the root and united with a second vertical shaft sunk on its north side. 
The earthen material throughout the whole of the excavation was 
very loose and friable, and showed traces of the way in which it had 
been piled up. It was composed of the natural red sandy gravel of 
the surface, mixed and intercalated with black earthy matter; and 
throughout it contained fragments of bones and teeth of horse, pig, 
and ox, and broken pieces of British and Romano-British pottery. 
One fragment of Samian ware, at a depth of 16 ft., showed that 
Roman vessels had been brought there; and some pieces of coarse 
brown ware had their surface pinched up into rough knobs similar to 
those designated “ grape cups” by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, in his 
“ History of Wiltshire.” Flakes of flint and used “ scrapers” were 
also numerous, but there were no decidedly human bones. All this 
pointed but to one conclusion—that, whatever the tumulus was 
erected for, it was fost-Roman. 

“At about 20 feet from the top of the barrow its sepulchral 
character became at last clear. In the dark brown earth were un- 
covered lines of gold; and these, on being carefully removed, proved 
to be the remains of gold fringe, about an inch wide. They lay as 
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if forming the edge of a garment extending diagonally downward 
from the shoulder across the body. But all doubt as to the nature of 
the interment was set at rest by finding close to this a magnificent 
gold fibula, weighing about four ounces. In length about four inches, 
as rich in colour as if just manufactured, enamelled and most 
richiy chased with Scandinavian ornamentation, it seemed to have 
suffered little by its long entombment. Just below it was the owner’s 
iron sword, heavily rusted in the sheath, and so friable as to break 
into fragments when it was removed ; and near to this latter were 
two other gold fibula, sma!ler in size than the shoulder brooch, but 
equally beautiful, in one of which was a fragment of stamped leather. 
From the impression in a fragment of decayed wood which enclosed 
this, it seemed as if the upper garment had been composed of 
woven woollen fibre, gathered round the waist by a leather belt 
fastened by two buckles, and over all an upper gold-fringed cloak or 
tunicle, fastened on the shoulder by the heavy brooch of gold. On 
the right of the sword were the remains of an iron knife, probably 
the ‘sceax.’ There were scarcely any traces of bone. The scarce 
fragments were very friable and broken; but from the presence of 
numerous decayed fragments it seemed as if the entire body, clad in 
its royal robes, had been covered over by broad planks of wood. 
Over the middle of the interment was a large pile of archzological 
treasure. Underneath was the heavy wood-lined and bronze-plated 
circular shield, resting on which were two drinking-horns, the small 
ends of which were encased in gilded bronze, and the mouths 
encircled by embossed rings of silver. Remains of armillz, or 
bracelets, silver-rimmed and of bronze, with deeply serrated edges, 
lay near; and on the north-west side of the shield were the relics of 
a wooden bucket, encased with richly-stamped bronze. Mingled 
with these were the fragments of at least two vessels of thin, greenish 
glass, ornamented with parallel horizontal lines, similar to modern 
‘Venetian’ glass, and decorated with broad, projecting spikes of 
glass. Such vessels are known to be relics of Saxon times. Mr. 
Llewellin Jewitt pictures them, and their forms are well known; but 
the fragments of these at Taplow certainly show a larger and richer 
variety than those which have been hitherto found. The largest was 
certainly four inches wide at the mouth and eleven inches high. 
There was yet another vase of a similar character close to the large 
gold fibula ; but all these were in fragments, and so friable were the 
remains that it was impossible, even with the utmost care, to remove 


them otherwise than piecemeal. It is probable, too, that, judging 
VOL. V. c 
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from the number of the bronze and iron fragments, some of them 
may be found to form portions of a helmet or of body armour; but 
this is at present merely conjecture. Over the wooden plank that 
undoubtedly protected these relics—for it was found completely 
enclosing and covering them—was placed the spear, which in this 
case had the point towards the west, and, moreover, had a barbed 
point, with a very long iron socket. As at present so few fragments 
of bone have been found, it is almost impossible to define accurately 
the race to whom the ‘mighty dead’ belonged, or the date of the 
interment. Apparently the body lay a little south of east and north 
of west, with the head towards the east; and that the decorations 
are Scandinavian admits of little doubt. From the presence of so 
much treasure, under so great a mound of earth, it would seem that 
its owner must have been a man of note. From the bronze bucket, 
which was used in Saxon ships of war, he probably was one of those 
hardy pirates who ravaged the coasts and rivers of Britain when the 
Romans had deserted them. And, lastly, he was a Pagan—a Viking, 
possibly, of the Northern seas—who left his Scandinavian home 
some 1,300 years ago. He was brought up from the pleasant 
Thames valley on the shoulders of his men, and buried on the site 
of the old Celtic village, amid the wild chants of his brave sea-dogs, 
and, as became him, after wes A@/to his memory. There is much 
to be learnt from the discovery, as well as interesting relics to be 
treasured. Gold ornaments of exquisite workmanship are placed 
with bronze armour and with iron arms. The underside of the 
shield was strengthened with a ring of iron, as was also the bottom 
of the bucket. With gold for decoration, bronze for defence, and 
iron for offence, the discovery affords another and most satisfactory 
proof of how difficult it is to distinguish between, or argue dogma- 
tically about, definite ‘ages of bronze and iron.’ Whoever the 
chieftain was, he lived on the border-land between the two. 

‘‘The excavation has already taken many days, and is not yet 
completed. The nature of the soil renders the shoring it up essential 
for the safety of the workmen ; and even now, with all the care that 
has been taken, the ancient yew-tree has sunk into the shaft. But the 
labour has been well repaid by the richness and variety of the dis- 
covery so far, even if no other treasures reward Mr. Rutland’s 
labours. He has had the valuable advice and assistance of Dr. J. 
Stevens (of Reading), and of Mr. W. Money, F.S.A. (of Newbury), 
in the excavation ; and large numbers of persons, including the Duke 
and Duchess of Westminster, from Clieveden, have inspected the 
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very valuable and interesting relics. It is impossible at present to 
do other than theorise on the date of the interment. The facts of 
the discovery give food for theories; but only careful examination 
can furnish hypotheses. But, so far, all things tend to the belief 
that the remains are Norse or Scandinavian. From the quantity of 
bronze armour, it would point to an early date, when that metal was 
more commonly used for defensive purposes than iron. The later 
Anglo-Saxon was more of an iron-using man, and his armour of 
metal plates or rings sewed on a leather or woollen fabric, resembled 
in character that of the Norman soldiers of William. Certainly he 
must have belonged to that great Northern Teutonic race of which 
the Danes, the Saxons, the Angles, and the Normans themselves 
were all offshoots. The decoration of the gold fibule is certainly 
Scandinavian ; and the bronze bucket may well be that of a Norse- 
man’s ship of war. Even the barbed spear partakes rather of the 
nature of a harpoon than of a javelin; and its position, with the 
point towards the feet of the dead, is singular. So complete an 
example of the method of interment of these early invaders of 
Britain has probably never been found in the southern counties of 
England. It will be interesting to see what conclusion Mr. Rutland 
and those who are working with him will come to as soon as they 
have found time to arrange and place in order the mass of relics that 
has been so strangely brought to light.” 

Mr. James Rutland, the hon. secretary of the Berkshire Archzo- 
logical Society, having completed the excavation of the tumulus, has 
furnished the following details of the relics discovered :— 

‘‘ After four days’ work the indication of an interment was the 
finding, at a depth of 20 ft. from the top of the mound, a quantity of 
gold fringe, § in. and 1} in. wide, lying in an oblique direction across 
the grave. The fringe was about two yards in length, and doubtless 
formed the embroidery to a cloak or mantle which was fastened at 
the shoulder by a large gold fibula or buckle, of exquisite design and 
workmanship, and jewelled with garnets, which lay close to the fringe. 
It is in the most perfect state of preservation, measures four inches 
by two, and weighs four ounces. This brooch-buckle is of the cross 
or Tau-shaped form, and Mr. Wright, in ‘ Celt, Roman, and Saxon,’ 
considers the round buckle as peculiar to the Jutes, and the cross- 
shaped to the Engle. About 20 in. from it were two smaller gold 
buckles, measuring 4} in. by 4 in., and of similar workmanship. 

“ Towards the centre of the grave, the dimensions of which were 
12 ft. by 8 ft., were an iron double-edged sword, 30 in. long and 
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2+ in. wide, in a wooden scabbard ; two iron spears, one 26 in. 
in length, including its socket, and another about 1o in. long ; two 
knives (sceax) in wooden sheaths; and an iron ring 4}in. in 
diameter. In the north-east corner were two iron umbos or bosses 
of war shields, each 5 in. wide and 3} in. high. 

“On the south side of the fibula was a magnificent bronze vessel 
or vase, 12 in. in height and 16 in. in diameter, the dish of which is 
12-sided, with knobs at the angles, and with a massive drop-handle 
of Roman design, and probably of Roman workmanship, on either 
side ; the stand, which formed its base, contained a quantity of car- 
bonate of lead, probably to give it solidity. Underneath it was a 
small drinking-horn, with silver-gilt terminals and bands. Near it 
lay the fragments of a glass vase; and also a bucket, 12 in. in 
diameter, with iron frames and ashen staves, strengthened on the 
outside by bronze bands, with horse-shoe ornamentation and radiating 
points stamped upon it. 

“In the centre were the crushed remains of a large bucket or tub, 
24 in. in diameter, with iron frame, but covered with plain bronze. 
When first it was uncovered, its circular form led to the impression 
that it was a bronze shield, but on more careful examination of the 
fragments the true character of the vessel became apparent. It con- 
tained the fragments of two glass drinking-cups, each 11 in. high and 
4 in. wide at the mouth, and with ten pear-shaped drop ornaments 
in alternative lines round the body of the cup. The glass is thin and 
of a greenish tint, and is ornamented round its upper part with fine 
parallel lines. In it were also two large drinking-horns, with massive 
silver-gilt terminals and bands; two silver bands, richly embossed, 
which may have been ornaments tothe horns or lipsof drinking-vessels, 
as they seem to have been lined with thin wood of a very peculiar 
cork-like texture ; and two large silver-gilt rings, 4} in. in diameter 
and 3 in. wide, with deeply radiated edges of 12 points. These 
latter might be, if not armlets, either the rims of the drinking-horns 
or those of wooden beer-cups. On the north of this mass was another 
bucket of similar dimensions and character to that on the south side 
of the fibula. 

‘To the west of the large vessels—that is, at the foot of the grave 
—were the fragments of another glass drinking-cup and of a small 
drinking-horn, similar to those already described ; a silver-gilt orna- 
ment of crescent shape, about 6 in. long ; and, lastly, about thirty 
circular hollow rings of ivory, about 1 in. high, the ends of which 
were closed by ivory discs united by a silver pin. These may have 
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been draughtsmen or counters for a game. There were very few 
fragments of bone ; but on a line about north-west and south-east, and 
therefore parallel to the sword, were fragments of vertebre, much 
broken and decayed. Throughout the body of the mound were 
numerous well-wrought flakes, scrapers, hammer-stones, and cores of 
flint, and fragments of pottery of possibly Celtic, and certainly 
Roman, Romano-British, and Saxon character. The hill-top must 
have been an ancient occupation site far back into pre-historic 
time.” 

It is gratifying to learn that the articles above described will be 
preserved in the British Museum ; and it may be added that it is 
mainly to the exertions of Dr. Joseph Stevens, Major C. Cooper 
King, F.G.S., the Rev. C. Whately, rector of Taplow, Mr. A. W. 
Franks, F.S.A., Keeper of Antiquities at the British Museum, and 
Mr. James Rutland, hon. secretary of the Berks Archzological 
Society, that the public are indebted for these discoveries. 


REP 
Che bistory of Hilds. 


By CorneLius WALFoRD, F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
(Continued from vol. iv., p- 309.) 
PART J/1. 
CuHaPTeR XXVII.—Gilds of Hampshire (Continued). 


INCHESTER.—The Gilds of this City will be found 
@L full of interest, while the operations of some of them 
in the direction of restriction instead of advancement of 

trade cannot be gainsaid. 

Merchant Gild.—In this City we find a Gild of the Anglo-Saxon 
period—one of the earliest, if not the earliest, which I have met 
with. In a.p. 856 (reign of Ethelred) the trade and commerce of 
this city are recorded to have been so flourishing that the principal 
citizens formed themselves into a Gild of merchants under the 
protection of the King. Details of the constitution of the Gild I 
do not find. 

In 1043, on the restoration of the Saxon line by Edward III. 
ascending the throne—being crowned in this city—trade began to 
revive, and it is believed that Gilds became more general. All the 
lesser fraternities, such as those of tailors, corvesers (curriers) the 
mystery of tapeners (weavers who regulated the width of cloth) or the 
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mystery of burillers (weavers of woollen cloths called ‘‘ burrels ”) were 
probably included in the Gild Merchant. They certainly were at a 
later date. It is more than probable that about this date the Guild- 
hall (formerly in Colebrook-street) was erected. 

In 1155 Henry II. granted a new Charter to this city, wherein he 
ordered that throughout the King’s dominions “‘ my citizens of Win- 
chester, of the Guild of Merchants, be free from all toll, passage 
duty and custom, and that none presume to disturb them in these 
things or do them any injury or insult.” These grants of freedom 
from tolls, &c., were by no means unusual, but they led, as of course, 
to many jealousies and misunderstandings. In 1189 Richard Coeur 
de Lion ascended the throne, and he in the following year granted a 
Charter to the Gild Merchant. By it the privileges of the Charter 
of Henry II. were reassured to the citizens and new ones given, 
viz., exempting them from the obligation of pleading without their 
own walls, and from trial by duel, and declaring them free at all times 
and in all places doth at home and abroad, from lastage, pontage, and 
from all amercements except according to their ancient law. 

In 1671 the following entry appears in the city archives: ‘‘ A rate 
made and agreed upon by y* Mayor, a Alderman of this said citty, 
upon the several persons hereund™ named, for using their traces 
with® y®* said citty, not being free of y*® Guild of Merchants 
there, time out of minde and beyond the memory of man had 
and used within y* same citty, and termed Artificer’s mony, for 
one whole yeare, to Comence from y* Feast of St. Michael tharch- 
angell last past, 1671, yeoven this Twenty-sixth day of January, 1671.” 
The fees charged in eighty-nine enumerated cases varied from 3s. 4d. 
(in two cases only) down to 6d. (in many instances)—z2s. or 2s. 6d. 
being a very usual charge. 

The latest record I find concerning this Gild is in 1705, when 
Prince George of Denmark was made a Freeman of the City and a 
member of the Gild of Merchants. 

Fullers and Weavers’ Gilds.—In 1149 the fullers and weavers were 
incorporated into Gilds ; and about 1149 they obtained an extension 
of their privileges. The details of the respective schemes are not 
available. 

Traders’ Licences —Al\though the Gilds were supposed to include 
the various craftsmen of the city, as a matter of fact there were 
many who did not so belong. In respect of these “ outside” or non- 
freeman traders, the Corporation charged an annual tax or licence, 
varying probably in different years, or in respect of different trades. 
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In the case of foreigners, the fine was probably for permission to 
reside within the city. I will quote one or two instances, beyond 
those already given in my notice of the Gild Merchant. Thus in the 
city archives under date May 9, 1673: “* More paid in by Mr. 
Rt. Hobbs, for Licence to live and be an inhabitant in this city, £5, 
to be disposed of for Buckets to the City.” The last charge made for 
exercising any trade or mystery in the city bears date April 12, 1728. 
‘* Also agreed that it be proposed at and to the same next assembly, 
That William Clarke shall and may be permitted and allowed to use, 
exercise, and occupy the Trade and manual occupation of a Barber 
within this city, he paying a Fine or Composition for such his permis- 
sion and allowance the sum of £1 1s. into the Coffer of this City.— 
Thomas Barefoot, Mayor,” &c. &c. 

Tailors and Hosters’ Gild.—This Gild, which had received a grant 
of incorporation from this city, at an earlier period, but which appears 
to have proved ineffective for the preservation of the Crafts, received 
a fresh grant of incorporation, under date September 19, 1580 (reign 
of Elizabeth), as follows :— 

“To all trewe faithful people to whom this present writing shall 
come. Richard Cooke, Gentleman, Mayor of the City of Win- 
chester, in the County of Southampton; John Paice and James 
Hibert, Bailiffs ; and the commonalty of the same City, send greeting 
in our Lord God everlasting. Forasmuch as we have heard the com- 
plaint of our loving neighbours the Taylers and Hosiers of the said 
City, and yet daily do at divers quick times of work, and against high 
feasts, come and take houses within the said City, and do set up, use 
and occupy the crafts, mysteries, and occupations of Taylers and 
Hosiers ; and that divers others likewise coming to the said City do 
use to work and occupy the same crafts and occupations in closets, 
in Inns, Alehouses, and other secret places within the same City, and 
after such quick times of work and high feasts do depart from this 
said City, to the great hinderance and utter undoing of our said 
neighbours and contrary to this Ordinance and grant made unto the 
said Taylors and Hosiers by Giles White, sometime Mayor of the 
City aforesaid, Lancelot Jonson, and John Symonds, then Bailiff, and 
the Commonalty of the same City: for reformation whereof, for 
making, setting forth and establishing of some good and laudable orders 
amongst the said Taylors and Hosiers, for their better maintenance, 
and for the common and public utility and weal of the said city, 
We the said Mayor, Bailiffs, and Commonalty, at this our Common 
Assembly, holden at the said City the 19th day of September, in the 
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22d year of the reign of our Sovereign Lady, the Queen’s Majesty, 
underwritten, do by these presents order, grant, and agree, that the 
said Grant and Ordinance made unto the said Taylers and Hosiers 
in the time of the said Giles White, then Mayor of the said City, and 
every clause, sentence, and article therein contained, shall be from 
henceforth repealed, revoked, void, frustrate, and of none effect, to 
allintents and purposes. And now, we the said Mayor, Bailiffs and 
Commonalty, at our said Assembly, do by our assent and consent 
grant, order, ordain, establish and agree by these presents, for us and 
our Successors, that Tristame Budd, Stephen Browne, John Gifford, 
Richard Paice, William Woodward, Adam Vanderplanke, Anthony 
Colman, William Pannell, Edward Cosier, Robert Hilson, Thomas 
Vanderplanke, Richard Ruston, John Austen, and Thomas Mason, 
Taylors and Hosiers, within the said City and their successors, shall 
be incorporate and an Incorporation and Company of Taylors and 
Hosiers within the said City of Winchester. And that the Corpora- 
tion and Company of Taylors and Hosiers under the conditions 
following, shall have always and for ever continuance within the City 
aforesaid: And that it shall be lawful for the Corporation and 
Company of Taylors and Hosiers every year to elect and choose, of 
and amongst themselves, two persons to be Wardens of the Company, 
and that the Wardens of the said Company for the time being shall 
be accounted for that year the chiefest of that Company.” 

The Wardens were to be elected before the first Boroughmote to 
be holden within the said city next after the Feast of St. Michael the 
Archangel, and sworn before the Mayor of the said city for the time 
being, or his Deputy, well, truly, and indifferently to make searches 
of the offenders contrary to this Ordinance, and to present truly all 
offenders, offences, and defaults which they should find contrary to 
any article herein contained. They were to levy and gather all fines, 
&c., and make account and payment thereof unto the Chamberlain 
at his audit. They were also to pay to the Town Clerk 8d. for 
entering their names. 

The Wardens had power to admit others into the said Company ; 
and also any person that was apprenticed to the occupation of tailor 
within the said city, at the expiration of his apprenticeship, on his 
paying 3s. 4d. for his admittance. Any other person being admitted 
was to pay £5, and should be presented, registered, and entered at 
the next General Court to be holden within the city, and sworn to 
observe and keep all the orders, &c., contained in this Ordinance, 
and pay 2s. for his admission. 
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No other person was allowed to set up and carry on the said trades 
other than as a servant under one of the said Corporation, unless 
admitted as aforesaid, under a penalty of ros. for every week during 
which he should so carry it on. Any journeyman retained by the 
Corporation was to pay 6d. within 14 days, and should not depart 
from the service without licence ; and any member of the Corpora- 
tion employing such journeyman who had absented himself, or who 
should entice away any servant or apprentice of any of the said 
Corporation, was subject to a fine of 20s. Whoever instructed any 
person or persons in the said trades who was not an apprentice 
according to the form of the said statute was to pay £1 6s. 8d. for 
every such offence. Every person of the said Corporation who 
should work or open his shop window or windows on any Sunday or 
other high festival, should lose and pay for every such offence 3s. 4d. 
Any member of the said Corporation who should through negligence 
of himself or servants spoil any garment or apparel committed to 
him to be made, was to amend the same, or make recompense to 
the owner thereof, or else be dismissed from the Corporation until 
he had made sufficient recompense accordingly; and the Warden 
was not to allow any such person so dismissed to carry on the said 
trades until he had made recompense to such owner, upon pain of 
the said Warden forfeiting £4 to the said Corporation. 

The Wardens had the power of calling the said Corporation 
together for the election of their Wardens, or for any other necessary 
matter, as often as they should think necessary ; and any member of 
the said Corporation who should be absent at any such meeting, 
after due notice given to him thereof, without a sufficient excuse, 
should forfeit for every such time 3s. 4d. 

The Wardens had likewise the power of entering into the houses 
or shops of any member of the said Corporation for any cause 
concerning the same ; and if a complaint was made to them against 
any member thereof concerning the said trades, they were to use 
their best endeavours that the person complaining should have 
redress, and the said Wardens neglecting or refusing so to do should 
lose and pay for their negligence therein 6s. 8d. Also, that no person 
offending in any point contrary to this Ordinance, after the same 
offence, open his shop windows, or use or exercise his craft or 
science within the said City, until he had paid the fine, &c., to which 
he was liable, upon pain that every person so offending should forfeit 
12d. for every day on which he should so open his windows, or 
exercise his craft or science. Also that it should be lawful for the 
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said Wardens, as often as any default should be made by any person, 
or any fine, &c., due from any person, to distrain for the same, 
and make sale of the goods, &c., distrained, within 21 days after 
their being appraised ; the Mayor’s sergeant to have 8d. for every 
distress out of the said fines. Any freeman of the City obstructing 
the Wardens in their duty in making distress, &c., was to be dis- 
franchised ; and every other person so offending and not being free 
of the said City should forfeit 40s., to be levied by distress. If any 
bailiff, constable, or sergeant refuse to aid the Wardens in making 
any distress, he was to be fined 2os., to be levied in like manner. 

It should also be lawful for the said Wardens and Corporation to 
make further orders for their better government. Any doubt as to 
the construction or interpretation of the said Ordinance was to be 
determined by the Mayor and the major part of his brethren; and 
they had also the power to amend, alter, or revoke the same. Any- 
thing contained in the said Ordinance, if contrary to any statute of 
the realm, was to be of no effect. The Common Seal was affixed. 

Shoemakers and Cobblers’ Gild.—This Gild became incorporated by 
the Corporation of the City, under date, and in form, and for the 
reasons following :— 

“ Sept. 19, 1580. To all trewe faithful people to whom these 
presents shall come. Richard Cook, Gentleman, Maior of the City 
of Winchester, in the County of Southampton; John Paice and 
James Hibert, Bailiffs ; and the Commonalty of the same City, send 
Greeting in our Lord God everlasting. Forasmuch as earnest and 
pitiful complaints have been made unto us by the Shoemakers and 
Cobblers of this City of Winchester for sundry abuses and enormities 
of late years sprung up and suffered, as well amongst themselves as 
also and most specially for that divers and sundry persons by colour 
of Freedom of the said City, have lately set up and do use the 
trades, sciences, and mysteries of Shoemakers and Cobblers, not 
having been apprentice themselves, nor using the same at the time 
of the making of the Statute made in the sth year of the Queen’s 
Majesty’s Reign, that now is, contrarie to the tenor and effect thereof, 
by reason thereof many inconveniences have ensued, namlie, for 
that those persons so unlawfully setting up the said Trades, sciences, 
and mysteries not practised therein, do for the most part, either 
ignorantly or for wicked lucre and gain’s sake, utter and sell to the 
People booted Shoes, Slippers and Pantaples, made of faulty, 
deceitful, and evil tanned leather, to the great hurt and deceit of the 
people ; and for that also, by their daily repair to the said City, 
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the number of Shoemakers and Cobblers are greatly increased, and 
thereby their Trade and utterance much diminished ; and therefore 
not able as in time past to bear and sustain the great charges, taxes, 
and payments of the said City for their parts laid upon them, except 
some speedy remedy be therein provided: for reformation whereof, 
and for making, setting forth, and establishing of some good 
and laudable orders amongst the said Shoemakers and Cobblers for 
the better maintenance of those necessary Trades, sciences, and 
mysteries. That it shall not be lawful for any Shoemaker of the 
said Corporation now admitted, or hereinafter to be admitted at any 
time from henceforth, to clout, pin, or sole for any person or persons 
other than for himself or his Family, any old Shoes, Boots, Buskins, 
Slippers, Skertoppes or Pantaples, upon pain that every such Shoe- 
maker shall forfeit and lose for every such Shoe, Boot, Buskin, 
Slipper, Skertoppe, or Pantaple, to be by him or his Servant, or 
Servants, clouted, pierced, or soled, upon due proof thereof by one or 
more sufficient witness or witnesses, 3s. 4d. to be levied by Distress 
by the said Wardens, or one of them; the one moiety thereof to be 
to the said Corporation and the other moiety to the Chamber of 
the said City. 

‘And that no Cobler now admitted, or hereafter to be admitted 
to the said Corporation, shall make, sell, or utter, or cause to be 
made, sold, or uttered, any new Shoes, Boots, Buskins, Skertoppes, 
Slippers or Pantaples upon pain to lose for every pair of new Shoes, 
Boots, Buskins, Slippers, Skertoppes or Pantaples so by him made, 
sold, or uttered, or caused to be made, sold, or uttered, 6s. 8d. of 
lawful money of England; the one moiety thereof unto the said 
Corporation, and the other moiety to the Chamber of the said City, 
to be levied by Distress as aforesaid, to the common utility and 
public weal of the said City. 

“ We, the. said Mayor, Bailiffs, and Commonalty, at this our Com- 
mon Assembly holden at the said City the fourth day of August, in 
the two and twentieth year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lady 
Elizabeth, do by our one assent and consent grant, order, establish, 
and agree by these presents, for us and our successors, that Anthony 
Birde, Stephen Knight, Thomas Martyn, Henry Lawkyn, Michael 
Croppe, William Bearbain, John Davies,John Burte, William Goodale, 
and William Lawrence, Shoemakers within the said City, and their 
successors: And Leonarde Burte, Thomas Pilgrim, Thomas Flux, 
George Bowlton, John Blyset and Thomas Orcharde, Coblers 
within the said Citie, and their successors shall be incorporate and 
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an Incorporation or Company of Shoemakers and C oblers within 
the said City of Winchester: And that the Incorporation of Shoe- 
makers and Coblers, under the conditions following shall have 
always for ever continance within the City aforesaid. And that it 
shall be lawful for the Corporation and Company of Shoemakers 
and Coblers every year to elect and choose of and amongst them- 
selves two persons to be Wardens of that Company, and that the 
Wardens of the said Company for the time being shall be accounted 
for that year the chiefest of that Company. 

Gild Fair.—There was a ‘‘ Gild Fair” held in this City from early 
times. The ‘‘usages” of the City, promulgated about 1350, makes 
special mention of the fact, and lays down regulations for the proper 
accommodation of the merchants attending. This seems to have 
been a fair held in the City; but it may have given rise to, or merged 
into, St. Giles’ Fair. 

( Zo be continued.) 


# 


Che Vestal Virgins. 


HE following is an extract from the Roman correspondent of 
an the Zimes, under date November 6:— 

The exact value of the highly interesting discovery 
connected with the Vestal Virgins made yesterday on the Forum, 
where it touches the flank of the Palatine close beside the Church 
of Santa Maria Liberatrice, has yet to be ascertained; but in the 
meantime it has at once aroused general local interest to a degree 
that was strangely wanting in connection with the discoveries of the 
Rostra, the Curia, the Regia, the exact line of the primitive Sacra 
Via, and the other important results obtained through the excava- 
tions which Signor Baccelli has carried on, and continues to carry on 
on, with untiring energy. It must be admitted that those results 
were only obtained by a slow and gradual process, and were only 
fully recognised, especially as regards the Rostra, after patient study 
and mature consideration. There was nothing sudden about them ; 
nothing to kindle instant excitement in the public mind and afford 
ready material for general conversation and discussion. With yester- 
day's discovery, however, the case was diametrically opposite. It 
fulfilled, moreover, those requirements, in the form either of 
sculpture or important inscriptions, without which the Romans have 
become accustomed to consider an excavation fruitless. It was 
made at once. Some of the workmen had been busy for a couple 
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of days clearing the accumulation from around several equidistant 
slight brick piers. The construction marked a somewhat late period 
and they attracted no special notice, but the difference of an hour 
revealed the fact that they stood upon rectangular marble pedestals 
with inscriptions on them of which the first lines were just visible 
above the earth. Extra hands were at once set to work; a few 
hours more and the débris around three pedestals, each about five 
feet in height, was removed. The evening papers announced the 
discovery of the celebrated Atrium Vestze with inscriptions in 
honour of three of the Sisters Superior (Vestalis Maxima), and to- 
day this corner of the Forum has been a general centre of attraction 
to learned and simple. 

That in these pedestals supporting brick piers we have positively 
one side of the Atrium Veste cannot, however, be positively 
affirmed as yet. They certainly stand in regular order on the exact 
spot where all authorities, ancient and modern, agree in situating 
that Atrium; they are in close contiguity to the remains of the 
Temple ; they have been discovered where other important inscrip- 
tions relating to the Vestals were found in the sixteenth century, but 
there is the strange circumstance that they had apparently been 
moved from the position in which they were originally placed. 

Apart, however, from this particular, which demands closer 
examination and study, and the light more complete excavation will 
throw upon this subject of the highest topographical interest, the 
inscriptions alone constitute a discovery of the first importance, and 
I send you exact transcriptions of them. The first, which is 15 
lines in length, was inscribed in honour of Flavia Publicia, Virgo 
Vestalis Maxima, by her niece ‘‘Aemilia Rogatilla, Carissima 
Foemina,” and of her grand-nephew, ‘‘ Minucio Honorato Marcello 
Aemiliano Carissimo Puero,” in testimony of her sanctitude and 
piety and of the holy and religious care with which through all the 
sacerdotal grades she laudably administered in sacred things to the 
approval of the Most Holy Mother Vesta. It reads as follows :— 

FLAVIAE .L. FIL. 
PVBLICIAE .V.V. MAX. 
SANTISSIMAE . PIISSIMAEQ . 
CVIVS . SANCTISSIMAM . ET . 
RELIGIOSAM . CVRAM . SACROR . 

QVAM . PER . OMNES . GRADVS. 
SACERDOTII . LAVDABILI . ADMI- 
NISTRATIONE . OPERATVR . NVMEN . 
SANCTISSIMAE . VESTAE . MATRIS . 
COMPROBAVIT . 

AEMILIA . ROGATILLA .C.. F . SORORIS. FIL. 
CVM . MINVCIO . HONORATO . MARCELLO . 
AEMILIANO ..C. P. FILIO. SVO. 

OB . EXIMIAM . EIVS . ERGA . SE. 
PIETATEM . 

On the side of this pedestal is the following, which gave the date 
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when it was placed at a time when two Emperors were reigning 
together, but their names have been purposely erased, and there is 
nothing for the present to show who these hated rulers were : 


COL.V.ID.IVL 
DD.NN.IM.******* ayG. Il ET 
CAES.COS. 


The second was placed by the ‘“ Pontifices Virginibus Vestalibus 
Curandis,” in testimony of the chastity and modesty of another 
“‘ Virginis Vestalis Maximae,” but who she was the inscription no 
longer tells. She had through some unknown reason incurred 
public dislike, and her name has been erased from the inscription, 
which fills eight lines, and reads thus : 


OB . MERITVM . CASTITATIS . 
PVDICITLE . ADQ. IN SACRIS . 
RELIGIONIBVSQVE . 
DOCTRINAE . MIRABILIS . 
HEHEHE E VV. MAX. 
PONTIFICIS.V.V.C.C. 
PRO. MAG. MACRINIO. 
SOSSIANO.V.G.P.M. 


The date, which is uninjured, on the side of the pedestal, reads as 
follows : 


DEDICATA .V.IDVS .IVNIAS . 
DIVO . IOVIANO . ET. VARRONIANO. 
CONSS. 


and consequently it was placed between the years 363-364 A.D. 
The third, inscribed to Coelia Claudiana, another Sister Superior, 
who had filled her high office for no less than 20 years, by her 
lieutenant, Aurelius Fructosus, reads thus : 


COELIAE . CLAVDIANAE.V.V. 
MAX . SANCTISSIMAE . RELIGI 
OSISSIMAE . AC . SVPER . OM 
NES . PIISSIMAE . CVIVS . OPE 
RA . SACRORVM . GVBERNAN 

TE . VESTA . MATRE . MAXI 

MATVS . SVI. XX . COMPLERIT. 
AVRELIVS . FRVCTOSVS . CLI 

ENS . ET . CANDIDATVS . BENIG 
NITATAE . EIVS . PROBATVS. 

SIC. XX. SIC. XXX. FELICITER 


It will be observed that in this inscription of nine lines the words 
are mostly divided, and especially noteworthy is the word Maximatus, 
which is used in the same sense as Pontificatus. 

On the side of the pedestal is the following incomprehensible line 
rudely inscribed: 


PERGAMIORVM . XXX. SIC. 
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Sale of the Beckford Library. 


HE sale of the fourth and concluding portion of this fine 
collection of scarce and splendidly-bound books, at the rooms 
of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, took place in the 

last week in November, and excited as much interest among 
bibliopoles as had been awakened by the sale of the preceding 
portions. The books in this section, which extended over those 
coming under the few last letters of the alphabet from U to Z, were 
many of them of rare interest, and contained fine specimens of the 
skill and taste of the famous binders of the last and present cen- 
turies, from Nicholas Eve to Francis Bedford. Among the most 
important books offered in the present sale were :—Vair, Livre des 
Charmes, from the library of Louis XIII. and Anne of Austria, 
bound by Ruette ; the first edition of Valturius de Re Militari, with 
beautiful woodcuts ; Van Aélst’s Architecture, folio, 1545, bound in 
the original Grolier binding,with numerous woodcuts—the dedication 
copy of Vasari to the King of Sardinia; Vertot, Histoire des 
Chevaliers de Malte, bound by Ruette for the Duc d'Orléans; 
Verdizotti, Favole, bound by Clovis Eve, with the monograms of 
Henri III. and Louise of Lorraine ; Vieilleville, Mémoires, from 
Madame de Pompadour’s library; Decor Puellarum, printed by 
Jenson, Ven., 1471, Girardot de Prefond’s copy, a small 4to., 84 in. 
by 6 in., splendidly bound by Monnier in blue morocco, ornamented 
with flowers in variegated leathers and gold; L’Estoile, Journals of 
Henry III. and IV., with the cartons, bound by Derome. A small 
Virgil, 1677, Amsterdam (No. 260), was a choice specimen of 
Monnier’s binding ; and a fine folio of Voyer’s L’Enneade Sacrée, 
1622, in brown morocco, covered with gold crosses and arms of 
Lorraine, was an excellent example of old French binding. One of 
the finest examples of Derome’s skill was 396, Watelet’s Art de 
Peindre ; and as a specimen of Roger Payne’s work, 403, Seats of 
the Nobility, was remarkable for exquisite work in the gold tooling. 
Many of the books came from the libraries of Louis XIV., of De 
Thou, Count Hoym, the Duc de Praslin, the Marquis. de Menars, 
and other great collectors. The prices averaged very high, and 
there was one fine illuminated book, the “ Vigilles des Mors,” which 
sold for £345. The collection of Virgils formed an important feature 
in the sale, and brought very high prices. One remarkable price was 
the large sum of £4530 paid by Mr. Quaritch, for the beautifully 
bound little volume—a small quarto—printed by Nicolas Jenson, 
1471, at Venice, the date, curiously enough, however, having been 
misprinted 1461 in Roman numerals. The title of this rare book is 
** Decor Puellarum : Questa sie una Opera la quale si chiama Decor 
Puellarum: zoe Honore de le Donzelle: la quale da regola forma e 
modo al stato de le honeste Donzelle.” It is supposed to have been 
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written by the Carthusian Giovanni di Dio Certosino. This copy, 
which belonged to the great bibliophile Girardot de Prefond,was quite 
complete in 118 leaves, without a single reprint, and possessed high 
additional value as a superb specimen, in perfect preservation, of 
Monnier’s binding, in blue morocco, ornamented with flowers in 
variegated leathers, stamped with gold, and with silk linings. 

The other books which brought the highest prices were :—Collins’s 
Account of the Harley Family, Vertue’s own copy, illustrated with 
original drawings and proof engravings. It was Horace Walpole’s, 
and was purchased by Mr. Beckford at the Strawberry-hill sale— 
£38 17s. (Quaritch). It sold for £17 17s. in Horace Walpole’s 
sale. Crebillon, Histoire Japonoise, Pekin, 1740—£10 15s. (Qua- 
ritch) ; Danieli, Libro di diversi Disegni, 4to., Bologna, no date, 23 
designs for lace, a rare book— £30 (Quaritch) ; Deserpz, Receuil de 
la Diversité des Habits, &c., en Europe, Asie, Afrique, et Illes sau- 
vages, Paris, 1562, 121 woodcuts—£ 56 (Quaritch) ; Dionis Cassii 
Romanz Historie, Grece, rst ed., 1548, and Appiani Romane 
Historiz, Greece, rst ed., 1551, fol., bound by Le Gascon—£21 
(Quaritch); Du Fail, Propoz rustiques de Maistre Leon Ladulfi 
Champenois, Lyon, 1549—413 (Quaritch) ; Du Jarry (Abbé), Dis- 
cours sur la vraye Eglise et sur l’'Estat present du Calvinisme, Paris, 
1688, bound by Ruette, ornamented with a carved gold cross on 
sides—J 50 (Quaritch) ; Erasmi Lingua, Plutarchusde Vitiosa Vere- 
cundia, D. Erasmo interprete, Lugduni, 1555, bound by Clovis Eve, 
in Grolier style, with arms of Cardinal de Rohan—£31 10s. (Qua- 
ritch) ; Etrennes de la St. Jean, Troyes, 1742—£15 5s. (Quaritch) ; 
Fanti, Triompho di Fortuna, a rare book on fortune-telling, Venegia, 
1527—24,23 (Noseda) ; Fonthill Abbey Legends illustrated, Britton’s 
Illustrations—£#27 (Quaritch) ; Fulvii Illustrium Imagines, printed 
on vellum, Roma, 1517, the only copy known, presented to the Duke 
of Saxony by the famous John Eckius—£18 5s. (B. F. Stevens); 
Korobanoff Museum, royal fol., Moskow, 1849, privately printed— 
£39 (Quaritch) ; La Rochefoucauld, Maximes et Reflexions Morales, 
Paris, 1778, with portrait, and proof of that by Bertonnier added, 
bound by Derome le Jeune, with his ticket—Z£ 36 (Quaritch) ; Laune, 
Recueil de Gravure, Paris, 1572-78, 147 beautiful etchings by this 
artist—£61 (Quaritch); John Leech’s Hunting, Incidents of the 
Noble Science, ten large plates ; atlas folio, 1865—£13 (Quaritch) ; 
L’Estoile, Journal de Henri III., 5 vols, La Haye, 1744, Journal du 
Regne de Henri IV., 4 vols, 1741, portraits and plates, with the can- 
celled pages (cartons), fine copy, bound by Derome—£79 (Teche- 
ner) ; Marillier, Voyages Imaginaires, Paris, 1787-9, 76 engravings 
—£,20; Montfaucon’s Antiquité expliquée, 15 vols., folio—£61 
(Quaritch). 

Thus the magnificent library which Mr. Beckford devoted himself 
to forming half a century ago, and which had so long been preserved 
with the most jealous care for its treasures, is now finally scattered 
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abroad in many different libraries. The dispersion began in July, 
1882, with a section of twelve days’ sale, realising the large sum of 
431,516 5s., followed in December with another twelve days’ sale, 
produced £ 22,340 3s. ; athird of twelve days, in July, 1883, bringing 
£12,852 2s. 6d. ; and this fourth and last, which adds £6,843 7s. 6d. 
to the proceeds, and brings the grand total up to £73,551 18s. This 
is a sum which is wholly unprecedented in the history of book 
auctions, and which, when analysed, shows some of the highest prices 
for particular books that have ever been known. This no doubt was 
due chiefly to the splendid bindings and the perfect condition of the 
books, always remembering that the taste for fine and rare books in 
these choice old bindings has vastly increased since Mr. Beckford’s 
time, and their value has risen in proportion. We believe that Mr. 
Bohn, the well-known bookseller, having since retired, had expressed 
an opinion that this famous library would sell for £50,000, and it is 
said that he once offered Mr. Beckford £ 30,000 for the library many 
years ago. The sale lasted in all forty days, at intervals of some 
months, and the last day was attended with quite as much interest as 


the first. 
rR 


Che jPast. 


1 


HE antique towers where saints have prayed, 
The aged elms, beneath whose shade 
Old heroes lie ; 
The parchment rolls, all brown with years, 
The bucklers pierced by border spears, 
All loudly cry, 
“Men lived and loved, and fought and died, 
In days long past ; cast not aside 
Their memory.” 


Men lived and loved, and fought and died, 
That we might live, and sport, and ride, 
And toil and spin, and think and write, 
That we might live, and love, and fight, 
And—also die. 
VOL. V. D 
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And they live still in noble hearts 
That know how well they played their parts, 
And in the deeds those heroes did 
Hear clear-toned voices ever bid 
Them also try 

To leave behind them something done; 
That when on them has set the sun, 
Their lives may be in turn a Past 
For following men ; that, when at last 

Time is no more, 
Then in their places they may stand, 
Unshamed amidst the hero band. 


Ill. 


Reverence the Past: through it we live. 
Hope for the Future: hope will give 
Courage to wait. 
But in the Present is the field 
Where God sets us our work. To yield 
To dreamings on the days gone by 
Will spoil the dreamer’s chivalry. 
The castles built in Spain afford 
A lodging fair for dreaming lord : 
But—when he wakes ! 


Live in the present ; live and play 

Thy part as best thou canst: nor stay 
Thy hand from toil 

Till, parting to thy rest at last, 

Thy Present has become the Past. 


mae 


Collectanea. 


OLD VIOLINS.—The great fiddle-hunt found its quarry long ago, and 
for all practical purposes its efforts might as well be discontinued. Such 
good fortune as came to Luigi Tarisio, between thirty and forty years ago, 
cannot be looked for again. Tarisio, an illiterate Italian, who could 
neither read nor write, had a born genius for violin-collecting. He 
wandered all over Italy, buying up whole cabinets of musical instruments 
from their impoverished princely proprietors, and ferreting out valuable 
old Cremonas which had wasted their sweetness at village dances and fairs 
for half a century. By such means he got together an immense number 
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of fine specimens. and died worth a considerable fortune. When he died, 
Vuillaume went straight to the farm-house where Tarisio’s heirs lived, 
and asked what they had to show in the way of violins. They pointed out 
to him six cases, which he proceeded to examine; and surely the lucky 
Frenchman must have enjoyed some moments of such happiness as is 
not often vouchsafed to the collector in a world where forgeries are 
frequent and really fine specimens rare. For in the first case he opened 
he found a splendid Stradivarus; in the second a Joseph del Jesu; in 
the third a Carlo Bergonzi, in exquisite preservation; in the two next 
G. B. Guadagninis ; and in the sixth a unique and magnificent Stradi- 
varus, as fresh and perfect as when it ieft the hands of its maker. The 
last-named instrument—which its Possessor, with profane but not un- 
pardonable enthusiasm, christened “‘ The Messiah "—might put in a fair 
claim to being the finest violin in the world. It is, at any rate, the only 
specimen of the great master’s best work which has come down to us in 
a condition of complete preservation. These six treasures, together with 
244 violins, violas, and violoncellos, all “old masters” in good condition, 
Vuillaume bought from Tarisio’s legatees for a little more than £3,000. 
It is easy to see that he must have realised a very comfortable profit on 
the transaction. ‘The Messiah” alone would probably now fetch nearly 
as much as he gave for the entire collection. Such were the chances that 
came to them that sought old violins a generation ago. Nobody in these 
days need expect anything of the sort. All the good Amatis and Guar- 
neris and Jacob Stainers, to say nothing of the Stradivaris, are securely 
“* placed ;” the searcher may just as well expect to pick up a race-horse 
on the quiet, as to get one of these masterpieces into his hands by 
hunting about in odd corners in Italy or elsewhere. There are, indeed. 
very few of these instruments in the world. Otto, the greatest of fiddle 
restorers and repairers, who practised his trade nearly half a century and 
had a world-wide reputation, had altogether only thirty fiddles of the five 
great Cremona makers under his hands. The buyer of “old” violins can 
at most hope to obtain specimens of the second-rate masters of the last 
century—if, indeed, he is fortunate enough to escape becoming an easy 
prey to the ingenious gentlemen who manufacture false antiques by the 
dozen for the benefit of collectors with more money than knowledge.— 
St. Fames Gazette. 

THE BLENHEIM MANTEGNA.—Mr. Charles L. Eastlake writes thus 
from the National Gallery to the Zzmes on the subject of the Blenheim 
Mantegna :— 

S1rR,—The little tempera painting of Sampson and Delilah, by 
Mantegna, purchased for the National Gallery at the sale of the Sunder- 
land collection, contains a quaint inscription on the trunk of a tree in the 
background, viz. : 

‘*FOEMINA DIABOLO TRIBUS ASSIBUS EST MALA PEIOR.” 
In a description of this picture, published shortly after the sale, it was 
assumed that the letter P must be supplied before “AssiBuUS” to render 
the words intelligible, and it was suggested that the deficient letter might 
be supposed to be round the tree trunk, out of sight. An examination of 
the picture, which is now hung in the Gallery, will, I think, hardly tend to 
confirm this supposition. The Latin word as, we know, was used 
idiomatically to denote various measures of extent and capacity, besides 
those of weight and pecuniary value, and therefore “ tribus assibus” in 
this instance, seems to make quite as good sense as “ tribus passibus.” 
Indeed, the English expression “three times as bad,” signifying, not 
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repetition, but intensity, is a parallel idiom. Moreover, the line, evidently 
intended for an hexameter, despite the false quantity of the I in DIABOLUS, 
will “scan” as it is written without the elision of the final s in “ TRIBUS,” 
which would be necessary to the metre if the P were inserted before the 
following word. But whether we construe it ‘‘ A wicked woman is thrice 
as bad as the Devil,” or “by three degrees worse than the Devil,” the 
meaning of the author is, I fear, equally plain. 


ey 
Reviews. 


Bygone Beauties. With Annotations. By ANDREW W. TUER. Field 
& Tuer. 1880. 
Tuis choice folio work and reprint contains a select series of ten 
portraits of ladies of rank and fashion, from paintings by John Hopper, 
R.A., engraved by Charles Wilkin, and originally produced at the end of 
the last and beginning of the present century. The following isa list of 
the portraits : Lady Charlotte Duncombe ; Charlotte, Viscountess St. 
Asaph ; Lady Charlotte Campbell ; Jane Elizabeth, Viscountess Andover; 
Lady Gertrude Villiers ; Lady Langham ; the Countess of Euston; Lady 
Catharine Howard ; the Duchess of Rutland ; Lady Gertrude Fitzpatrick. 
Each portrait is accompanied by a short biographical sketch of the lady 
represented, from the pen of Mr. A. W. Tuer, the author of ‘* Bartolozzt 
and his Works,” which has been noticed in these pages. The work is 
rae A printed, and forms an exquisite gift-book for Christmas or the 
ew Year. 


Les Archives, la Bibliothdque et le Trésor de Tordre de Saint-Fean de 

— a Malte. Par J. DELAVILLE LE ROULX. 8vo. Paris: 

rin. 

M. DELAVILLE LE ROULX has just published in the Bibliotheque des écoles 
Francatses d’ Athines et de Rome a work which is of twofold interest: first, 
for the extremely valuable information it contains, and, secondly, for the 
promise the author gives us of further communications. It seems somewhat 
astonishing at first sight that the historical and archeological treasures of 
the order of Knights Hospitallers now preserved at Malta should never 
yet have been explored and studied as they deserve. Transferred in the 
first instance from the Holy Land to Rhodes, and then from Rhodes to 
the place where they may now be consulted, they are still relatively 
unknown. Bosio, Father Pauli, and Paciaudi during the last century, 
Hopf, M. de Roziére, and Count de Mas Latrie in our own times, had 
alone examined this rich collection of charters, diplomas, papal bulls, &c., 
before M. Delaville le Roulx undertook the gigantic task of studying them 
in detail and giving to the learned portion of the public an idea of the 
sources of information accessible to them. We use advisedly the epithet 
gigantic, for the library of the order of Malta comprises no less than fifty 
thousand volumes, and the archives, or record office, an extraordinary 
amount of MSS., out of which the following deserve especially to be men- 
tioned : first, seventy volumes of original documents, papal bulls, royal 
letters, &c., &c., beginning as far back as 1107; secondly, three hundred 
and eighteen volumes belonging to the du//artum of the Grand Masters, 
since 1346; thirdly, fifty-one volumes containing papal bulls and briefs, 
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&c., &c.; in fact, it is not too much to say that the history of the seven 
centuries’ struggle carried on by Christianity with Islamism passes here 
before our eyes and appeals to our notice. 

M. Delaville le Roulx has not analysed all the pieces contained in this 
noble collection ; but he has shown what he can do by describing with 

eat fulness five of the volumes containing the diplomas drawn up in 

avour of the Knights Hospitallers by the Kings of Jerusalem and all the 

Christian princes settled in the Holy Land. By way of appendix he has 
published the zédztes charters bearing upon the stay of the Knights in 
Palestine. These documents are one hundred in number, and extend from 
i112 to 1290. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the archives of the Order of Saint 
John should still be almost intact; as early as the twelfth century the 
Knights took the greatest care of their records, and during their emigra- 
tion from Palestine to Cyprus, then to Rhodes, and finally to Malta, the 
papers entrusted to their keeping have suffered very little loss or deteri- 
oration. Thus the series which we were alluding to just now is deficient 
in a few volumes only; but these were lost at a comparatively recent 
time; for Father Pauli, the monk who examined the pe in question 
before the end of the last century, still found them in their places, and 
even transcribed some of the most valuable. Before M. Delaville le 
Roulx undertook the studying and analysing of these documents M. de 
Mas Latrie had already drawn the attention of scholars to their import- 
ance for the history of the Crusades, and of the relations between Chris- 
tianity and Islamism during the middle ages. Father Pauli in doing his 
work—very estimable in many respects—did aot uniformly publish the 
most valuable charters, and his transcripts are often deplorably incorrect ; 
he left unnoticed, besides, a great many archeological and palaographical 
curiosities which were worth pointing out, as, for instance, a charter with 
Greek yopeagk > 3a &c., &c. Let us observe that as early as the year 
1235 the use of the French language began to be adopted by the Chanceries 
of the Order of the Hospital, the Teutonic Knights and the Princes of 
Antioch; in 1250 the use became general, except, however, for the 
ecclesiastical courts, which constantly transacted all their business in 
Latin. 

In the volume we are now reviewing the description of the charters and 
other documents preserved in the treasure-house of the order of St. John 
is followed by a brief account : first, of the library belonging to the order ; 
second, of the souvenirs (tapestries, jewellery, ecclesiastical furniture, 
&c.) which are to be found in the various churches. A complete cata- 
logue of these valuable relics would be impossible, especially in a locality 
like Malta, where almost every stone has some historical fact connected 
with it; M. Delaville le Roulx has therefore mentioned only the most 
striking, referring the student for further details to a MS. inventory pre- 
served in the chapel library, and which bears the following title: /nven- 
tario dello stato degli ori, argenti, gioje et altro della maggior chiesa di 
S. Giovanni, capella della Bma. Verg. dt Filermo, Parrochia di S. Antonio 
Abbate, ed altre cappelle ed oratorit dependenti della sacra religione. . . . 
This catalogue, drawn up in 1756 by order of the Holy Council, includes 
the enumeration of many objects of art now lost, and is especially valuable 
on account of the drawings and sketches it contains, done in water-colours, 
not very elegantly perhaps, but accurately and of the natural size. 

Our author terminates his most valuable and interesting report by an 
account of what he purposes doing in connection with the subject to which 
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he has devoted his attention. Palestine, Rhodes, Malta: ‘such is the 
threefold division of a complete history of the Order of St. John; the first 
is evidently the most important, on account of its bearing upon the history 
of the Crusades. M. Delaville le Roulx purposes giving a complete recuetl 
of all the documents anterior to 1290 preserved at Malta, annotated and 
commented, comprising a careful analysis of the papers already published 
by Pauli and others. The second and third parts cannot be treated with 
the same minuteness as the first ; for the Malta epoch, especially, a mere 
summary of the documents is all that isneeded. “ Driven from the East,” 
our author remarks, “the Knights have still, it is true, a glorious part to 
play; but the heroic period of their exploits is finished, and their actions 
are so well known from the general histories of the order and contem- 
porary memoirs, that it is unnecessary to analyse singly and separately all 
the papers referring to that epoch.” 

Such is the plan conceived by M. Delaville le Roulx. and of which the 
present volume is, so to say, the prospectus and the specimen. When 
carried out, the work will no doubt be one of the most important contri- 
butions to the history of the middle ages. Let us finally notice the list 
of all the grand masters and dignitaries of the order from 1099 to 1290, 
and also the copious alphabetical index which terminates the book. 

A Memoir of Chancellor Seton. By GEORGE SETON, Advocate, M.A. 

Oxon. London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1882. 

WE must preface our remarks on the above with our sincere apologies for 
the delay in noticing it. One of the wisest acts of that good and wise 
King, James I. of Scotland, was his institution of the body known as the 
Court of Session ; and certainly, if we scan the list of the members of this 
Court, no name appears of more distinction and mark than that of 
Alexander, Lord Urquhart and Earl of Dunfermline. Promoted from 
the presidency of the Sessions Court to the highest legal position in 
Scotland under the King, Seton may well be said to have had the guiding 
of the ship of State through troubled waters. Because he did not sub- 
scribe to Knox’s doctrines, he was denounced by fierce Puritans asa 
‘* shaveling and priest,” while the King wasjseverely censured for allowing 
himself to be led by the advice of “a Romanist President . . . more meet 
to say masse in Salamanca, nor to beare office in Christian and reformed 
Commonwealls.” But King James probably never had a more attached 
and faithful servant, though the honest independence of the Chancellor’s 
character was never corrupted by royal favour, for m 1600, when James 
announced his ill-advised intention of raising an armed force to maintain 
his title to the English Crown, the President fearlessly opposed the will 
of the King, and mainly through his influence the rash desire was aban- 
doned. James was too sensible of the value of this free-hearted subject 
to bear malice against him for his courageous conduct, for a little later 
we find Seton, then Lord Fyvie, entrusted with the care of the young 
Prince Charles. The author gives us specimens of the letters in which 
Lord Fyvie reports as to the well-being of his princely charge. 

It was in 1604 that Seton was advanced to the Chancellorship, and in the 
following year he was created Earl of Dunfermline. His behaviour in his 
new dignities was exemplary ; but it seems that he could never win the 
favour of the extreme Puritans, who then formed the bulk of the popula- 
tion of Scotland. Charges of treason were trumped up against him, to 
which he only returned an indignant denial ; and, to the honour of the 
King be it said James thoroughly believed in him. Full of years and 
honours he died at Pinkie, on the 16th June, 1622, “ with the regreat of 
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all that knew him, and the love of his countrie.” It is also with the 
regret of all that read it, that the author concludes this history of the life 
of this able and incorruptible ruler, this typical patriotic Scotchman, and 
most accomplished gentleman. The book is a pen-and-ink portrait of a 
great man in an important time, and will be of great value to all students 
of the Elizabethan period and that immediately following it. The volume 
contains some excellent illustrations of the various seats of the Chancellor, 


as also an engraving from the portrait of the Chancellor in possession of 
the Seton family. 


Researches into the Lost Histories of America. By W. S. BLACKET. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1883. 

‘THE wit who defined history to be “a lie with a circumstance,” probably 
little suspected how much truth was in his sharp-edged saying. Certainly 
if the theories enunciated in the book before us will stand the test of 
learned investigation, we must cast our preconceived notions, as to a great 
portion of the annals of the ancient world, to the winds. It is sufficiently 
startling, at the outset, to be told that the ancients figuratively embodied 
their knowledge of the geography of the world, including America, in the 
names of the signs of the zodiac, and we should have been inclined to 
condemn the book as a mere quasi-historical romance, were it not for the 
vratsemblance with which the author contrives to invest the evidence in 
favour of his extraordinary theory. That America, or rather the extreme 
north of that continent, was known to the Scandinavians long before the 
date of the voyage of Columbus, has long been the opinion of many, but 
this work attempts to prove that not only many of the myths of Iceland 
and Norway, but also a great part of the Greek mythology, allegorically 
refers to the Atlantic Isle which our author identifies with America. For 
instance, Mr. Blacket makes the Titan Oceanus identical with North 
America personified. After that, it is comparatively a small thing to 
make South America the land of the demons, and to find the River Styx 
in the Gulf of Mexico. Very ingenious are some of the arguments with 
which the author supports the claims of his restoration of lost history, 
and if he does not absolutely prove his hypotheses, he at any rate shows 
great perceptive power and breadth of vision in the process of reasoning. 
A remarkable element in the writer's character is his patriotism, which is 
shown not only in his quietly appropriating to Yankeedom the myths of 
the Greeks and Hindoos, but also in his concluding words : “ One thing 
is certain ; it will add another star to the banner of the Stars and Stripes, 
when the literati of the United States shall produce a record of the 
world’s past existence, in which America and the American people shall 
be put into their proper place in History,” on which we shall make no 
other comment than the words of the Western preacher celebrated by 
Jules Verve, “In the beginning was America.” 


@ 


THE Vienna people have been engaged in gathering up many interest- 
ing recollections of the year 1683. Recently the ‘‘ Savoy Dragoons,” 
one of the most famous and popular of Austrian Cavalry regiments, cele- 
brated the 2ooth anniversary oF receiving for colonel of the regiment the 
celebrated Prince Eugene, then a very young man, but who had just given 
good proof of his valour and soldierly qualities in the memorable campaign 
that had freed Vienna from the Turks. 
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@bituary MWemoirs. 
**Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil xstimo.”—Zficharmus. 


ON October 30 died, at the age of 74 years, M. ALBERT RILLIET DE CAN- 
DOLLE, once a professor in the Académie at Geneva, and the well-known 
author of the “* Origines de la Conféderation Suisse,” a book which reduces 
to their just value the legends connected with the name of William Tell. 

FROM Rome comes the news of the death, at the age of 81, of GAETANO 
MORONI, the compiler of the huge “Dizionario di Erudizione Storico-Eccle- 
siastica,” in 103 volumes. Originally a barber by trade, he rose from 
shaving Gregory XVI. to be one of the chief favourites and advisers of 
that good-natured Pontiff. 

THROUGH the death of Mr. JOHN JAMES BOND, senior assistant keeper 
in Her Majesty’s Record Office, which took place on Sunday, December 
9, the public service loses an esteemed officer. Born on December 9, 1819, 
Mr. Bond just lived to complete his 64th year. At the age of 21 he entered 
the public service as a clerk, assisting the late Sir Henry Cole, his 
brother-in-law, in arranging the records when they were transferred from 
Whitehall to the Royal Riding School of Carlton House. In 1866 he 
produced a work of technical, if limited, interest, so carefully and 
precisely compiled as to place it among standard books of reference. It 
is entitled a ‘*‘ Handy Book of Rules and Tables for Verifying Dates with 
the Christian Era.” It is an almost exhaustive treatise explanatory of 
calendars—astrological, religious, political, and social, and contains 
among others accounts of the system of dates introduced by Meton, the 
Greek astronomer, the Gregorian Calendar, the Era of the Hegira, the 
French Republican Calendar (puzzling to a good many historians, including 
Carlyle), the Calendar of the Society of Friends, and many national 
calendars—Greek, Hebrew, Egyptian, Indian, Chinese, &c. 

FRANGOIS LENORMANT, the eminent Orientalist, died December 9, aged 
47. He was born in January, 1837. His father, Charles Lenormant, who 
was a distinguished archzologist, was a friend of Guizot, and died in 
1859, at Athens, a victim to his devotion to science. The son has hada 
similar end, for it was from his explorations in Calabria that he brought 
back the germs of a long and fatal malady. Short, however, as his life 
has been, it was very prolific. In his 14th year, the younger Lenormant 
was the author of a learned dissertation, which was published in the 
Revue Archéologigue. He pursued numismatic and archzological re- 
searches with ardour, labouring frequently beyond his physical strength. 
In the year 1857 he gained the numismatic prize awarded by the Academy 
of Inscriptions, and shortly afterwards he made several archzological 
tours through Italy, Germany, and the East, laying up stores of practical 
knowledge, which were afterwards of great service to him in the composi- 
tion of his voluminous works. He was only just of age when he published 
a numismatic treatise, followed three years later by a work on the Sinaitic 
inscriptions, in which he refuted the fallacy of a Hebrew origin. He 
contributed to Royalist and Liberal Catholic organs, and, being in the 
East in 1860, wrote a narrative of the massacre of the Druses. Every 
year or two since that date saw some book on numismatics, Greece, or 
Asia from his pen. His latest work on Genesis brought on him some 
doubts as to his orthodoxy from its free handling of the Pentateuch, but 
he was throughout life a staunch Catholic of the Liberal school. He held 
a professorship of archeology at the National Library, his predecessor 
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being the ill-fated Beule. In 1850 M. Lenormant wrote a description of 
the medals and antiquities in the collection of Baron Behr ; and in the fol- 
lowing year a description of Egyptian antiquities in the Anastasi collection. 
In 1859 he issued his work, “ Sur l’Origine Chrétienne des Inscriptions 
Sinaitiques, la Question Ionienne devant l’Europe.” In 1861 appeared his 
“Deux Dynasties Frangaises chez les Slaves Méridionaux aux XI Vme et 
XVme Sikcles,” which was followed in 1862 by two works on his archzo- 
logical researches at Eleusis and the Greek Revolutions respectively. His 
“Essai sur Organisation Politique et Economique de la Monnaie dans 
Antiquité,” appeared in 1863 ; and his “ Monographie de la Voie Sacrée 
Eleusienne,” in 1864. Works on Greece and the Ionian Isles and Turks 
and Montenegrins succeeded, and in 1866 he furnished an introduction 
to a treatise on the propagation of the Phcenician alphabet in the ancient 
world. In 1867 was published “ Les Tableaux du Musée de Naples,” with 
illustrations in outline of those famous art treasures. He further wrote a 
work on the chefs @euvre of ancient art ; and his manual of the ancient 
history of the East was crowned by the French Academy in 1869. 
Among other works of his which may be mentioned are the following :— 
“Nouveau Cours d’Histoire pour les Classes ;” “ Histoire du Peuple 
Juif ;” “ Histoire des Peuples Orientaux et de Il’Inde;” “ Essai de Com- 
mentaire des Fragments Cosmogoniques de Berose ;” “ Lettres Assyrio- 
logiques ;” “Etudes Arcadiennes;” “Les Premiéres Civilisations, la 
Magie chez les Chaldéens;” “Choix de Textes Cunéiformes Inédits ;” 
“ Les Syllabaires Cunéiformes ;” ‘‘ Etudes sur quelques parties des Sylla- 
baires Cunéiformes.” During the last three years the following works 
have been issued at intervals, in divisions :—“ Les Origines de l’Histoire 
d’aprés la Bible et les Traditions des Peuples Orientaux ;” “ Histoire 
Ancienne de l’Orient, jusqu’aux Guerres Médiques” (a new edition, con- 
siderably augmented); and “La Grande Gréce, Paysages et Histoire.” 
In addition to the periodicals already named, M. Lenormant was a con- 
tributor to the Journal Asiatigue, Revue Politique et Littéraire, Revue 
des Deux Mondes, the Contemporain, Revue Britannigue, Gazette des 
Beaux Arts, Bulletino della Commisione Archeologica Municipale di 
Roma, Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, &c. He acted 
as editor of the Moniteur des Architectes from 1869 to 1872, and in 1874 
he founded the Gazette Archéologique, in conjunction with M. de Witte. 
The premature and lamented death of M. Lenormant cannot but prove a 
serious loss to the cause of archzological and Oriental research. 


# 


Meetings of Learned Societies. 


METROPOLITAN. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Nov. 29. Mr. A. W. Franks, Vice- 
President, in the chair. Mr. D. C. Bell exhibited, by permission of Mr. 
T. Topham, a bronze gilt spur, found in the grounds of Mr. Topham’s 
residence, Middleham Castle, which was formerly the abode of Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard III., killed at Bosworth Field in 
1485. A few weeks ago, while constructing a road, the remains of some 
buildings believed to have beenthe bakehouse and smithy were uncovered, 
and at about five feet below the surface, amid what seemed to be the refuse 
from the forge, this spur was exhumed. It evidently must have belonged 
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to some person of distinction. What if it had been worn by Richard III. 
himself? By permission of the Queen, a picture was exhibited which had 
been recently added to the royal collection, and which formed the subject 
of a paper by Mr. G. Scharf. Before this memoir was read, Mr. J. C. 
Robinson explained, in a short paper, the circumstances under which Her 
Majesty had become possessor of the picture, and submitted to the meeting 
a transcript of what he considered to be the “ inconclusive” account given 
of it by Walpole, in his “‘ Anecdotes of Painting ” (Works, vol. iii. p. 35), 
where it is‘called “ a picture of Henry V. and his family.” Mr. Robinson 
recorded his own opinion that the portraits are not, as Walpole believed, 
purely imaginary, but that they are fairly trustworthy posthumous like- 
nesses, derived, not, of course, from the life, but from more or less 
authentic sources. He also stated that he believed the painting to be 
Flemish, and to have been executed about A.D. 1500. Mr. George 
Scharf then proceeded to lay before the meeting a communication on the 
subject. The main purport of it was that he regarded the picture—which 
is in oil, on a large wooden panel about four feet square, composed of 
several oak planks joined—as a landmark in the history of painting in 
England. The composition was familiar to students of art through the 
engraving in Walpole’s “ Anecdotes of Painting.” He described the 
picture as a votive painting, representing the combat between St. George 
and the dragon, in the presence of Henry VII., his queen, and their sons 
and daughters. The parents kneel each at a desk, with an open book 
before them, in the attitude of prayer, and behind them, diminishing in 
size according to the degree of their ages, kneel the sons and the daughters. 
All are attired in civilian costumes, wearing crowns and coronets. St. 
George is on horseback in full armour, with his beaver up, raising his 
sword to deal a mortal blow at the dragon, a hideous monster, 
which has sprung into the air with outstretched claws as if to annihilate 
his saintly antagonist. Cleodolinde, the princess appointed to fall a 
prey to the dragon, kneels in the background with a lamb beside 
her. This animal is frequently to be met with in English represen- 
tations of this legend during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Walpole, 
who had ascertained with good probability that the picture had 
originally served as an altar-piece at Shene—the favourite residence of 
Henry VII., who died there, after having changed the name of the place 
to Richmond—gratuitously assumed that the picture represented Henry 
V., his queen, and his brothers and sisters. Mr. Scharf showed con- 
clusively that, alike by the costumes, the number of persons represented, 
and their relative ages, it was clear that Henry VII., Elizabeth of York, 
Arthur Prince of Wales, Prince Henry, and other members of that 
monarch’s family, were the only persons that could have been intended 
by the painter. Behind the kneeling figures on each side were two 
magnificent tents, serving as canopies, striped scarlet and white, adorned 
with large red roses, barbed and seeded and royally crowned, which be- 
toked exclusively the house of Lancaster. The aversion of Henry VII. 
to the house of York is a well-known matter of history, and in his por- 
traits, when holding a rose, it is always red and unmixed with white. 
The earliest possible date of the picture is that of the birth of the 
youngest daughter, coincident with her mother’s death. Elizabeth of 
York died on her birthday, in February, 1503, at the age of thirty-six. 
The youngest child, who only lived a few hours, is here, as in monu- 
mental brasses and funeral memorials, represented as a full-grown child. 
The latest date which Mr. Scharf assigned to the picture was 1506, and 
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he regarded it as done in pursuance of some royal commission during 
the lifetime of Henry VII. by some very good Flemish artist, a precursor 
of Mabuse. The heads of the votaries he considered to have been 
ignorantly and clumsily repaired, so as to remove all agreement with the 
authentic portraits of these personages, which are, as he observed, 
numerous and well preserved. He also laid stress on the fact that the 
Garter is nowhere introduced, either round the leg of the saint or by any 
emblem on the collar, or decorations worn by the royal personages. In 
this picture the saint raises his sword to smite the dragon, after having 
hurled a red-cross banner against him in vain, and shivered a tilting lance 
which lies broken on the ground. This conception accords with the 
description of an early picture by Raphael, formerly in England, and 
mentioned both in the catalogues of Henry VIII. in 1542, and Charles I. 
in 1639. Mr. Augustus W. Franks expressed his concurrence in the con- 
clusions arrived at by Mr. Scharf. The fact that the picture was simply 
“de commande,” and executed by a foreign artist not thoroughly con- 
versant with the subject, would account for the want of likeness in the 
faces, and for the absence of certain details which might otherwise have 
been looked for. The meeting resolved that the Lord Chamberlain 
should be requested to convey to Her Majesty the thanks of the Society 
for this fresh mark of the interest which their royal patron had graciously 
shown in promoting those studies which the Society had been incor- 
porated to foster.— Atheneum. 

BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—The Session commenced 
Nov. 21, Wednesday, the chair being occupied by Mr. Thomas Morgan, 
F.S.A., treasurer. The election of a large number of new members was 
announced. Mr. C. W. Dymond exhibited a drawing of the last 
remaining traces of Plymouth Castle. Mr. W. Henderson described the 
chancel arch of Ashford Carbonel Church, an example of early Norman 
work. The Rev. W. Cutting reported the discovery of a portion of a 
sepulchral brass close to the ruins of the Priory of St. Benets, at Holme. 
Mr. C. Roach Smith, F.S.A., sent a description of a peculiar iron 
implement resembling a bill found at great depth, in the Isle of Wight. 
Dr. Stevens reported at length the exploration of the remarkable tumulus 
at Taplow, and the important antiquarian results. Mr. E. Loftus Brock, 
F.S.A., exhibited several antiquities found in London, one being a bone 
fork, probably of Roman date. The Rev. Alex. Taylor commenced an 
interesting discussion on the antiquity of forks, and Mr. W. Myers, 
F.S.A., referred to Etruscan specimens. Mr. Cecil Brent described the 
discovery of a Roman cemetery near the station of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway at Canterbury, and exhibited some of the 
antiquities discovered; also a fine British vase found recently at 
Bromley, Kent. Mr. F. Brent, F.S.A., exhibited a sword, pronounced by 
the meeting to be Saracenic, which was found in a coffin in Ermington 
churchyard, near Ivybridge. Mr. W. C. Borlase, M.P., referred to an 
old West of England custom of swords being buried with the owners at 
a comparative recent period, and instanced an example at Madron. This 
would account for the present find. Mr. W. G. Smith produced a fine 
Palzolithic flint implement, found at Clerkenwell. A paper by the Rev. 
Prebendary Scarth, F.S.A., on recent discoveries in Hungary and along 
the line of Trajan’s Wall was then read by Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A. 
Mr. W. C. Borlase, M.P., then delivered an address upon a remarkable 
collection of pre-historic articles obtained by him from North America 
and Florida, and illustrated by some specimens from Japan. He described 
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several examples from the West Coast of Florida, formed of coral and 
oyster-shell, which had been converted by geological action into flint or 
chert. Some were of moss agate, others of jasper. The peculiarity of 
many of the North American arrow-heads was their squareness of form 
differing in this respect from others found elsewhere. Some cutters found 
in Iowa were of kermatite. Some celts from Illinois were described, 
where they are still in use as skin-dressers. Although their manufacture 
has long ceased, yet the mode of hafting is remembered, and some 
specimens hafted by an Indian chief for Mr. Borlase, near the falls of 
Niagara, were exhibited. Arrow-heads of obsidion are still made by 
Indians of Oregon, and are worked with copper tools. Referring to the 
examples from Japan, several celts were exhibited of usual type, called 
there, as in Germany, axes of the God of Thunder ; many are preserved 
in the temples as ancient and sacred relics. In like manner the arrow- 
heads are called fairy darts in the North of Britain. This fine collection 
numbered many hundreds, the general features of the specimens being 
similar to those from Europe. In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
Morgan, F.S.A., spoke of the value in British archezology of comparison 
with examples from elsewhere. Dr. Phené referred to the peculiar 
pottery found in North American mounds. Mr. Myers, F.S.A., laid 
beside some of the specimens a flint scraper, from Cissburg, which was 
remarkably similar in form and size ; and Professor Hodgetts referred to 
some points of resemblance of the earliest antiquities of Europe to those 


of America, while the general family likeness was dwelt upon by other 
speakers. 


ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Dec. 6, Sir Talbot Baker in the 
chair. The papers read were : (1) “ On personal nomenclature in Celtic 
and Anglo-Saxon times,” by the Rev. E. M‘Clure, and (2) “On the 
methods in use among the Romans for extinguishing conflagrations,” by 
the Rev. Joseph Hirst, who gave some interesting particulars respecting 
the organisation and working of Roman fire brigades, chiefly gathered 
from inscriptions on ancient stone monuments. Among the articles 
exhibited were six sketches of the Old Sunninghill Wells Inn, by Miss L. 
Wale, and some rubbings of medizval brasses by Mr. M‘Clure. Mr. 
Hellier Gosselin has been appointed Secretary to the Institute, in the 
place of Mr. Albert Hartshorne, who has resigned that post after many 
years of active and zealous service. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.—Dec. 6, Mr. Joseph Haynes in the 
chair. Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael, M.A., F.R.S.L., read an instructive 
paper on “ Papal Policy as to the Vatican Library and the Recent Letter 
of Leo XIII.” After some introductory references to medizval attempts 
to renovate Rome religiously, morally, and intellectually, the reader 
passed on to the renewal of such reforming enterprises on Italian soil in 
our own times. He drew a striking contrast between Pius IX., ever 
fulminating manifestoes meant to set the world in a blaze, but serving only 
to amuse it as masterpieces of impotent vituperation, and Leo XIII, 
whose nobler ambition seemed to be to still the angry waves, and to play 
the part of a patron of art and letters. It was in this character that in 
his famous letter to the three Cardinals he constituted a Board whose 
function should be to turn to better account the treasures of the Vatican 
Library. Mr. Carmichael then set himself to examine how far that most 
magnificent collection had been really thrown open to the public use in 
virtue of that missive. From a detailed review of the facts of the case, 
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he was driven to doubt the true liberality of the measure which had been 
so highly praised bythe Reading Church Congress, no less than by the press, 
headed by such organs as The Times. If they asked where was the bridge 
that spanned the gulf between the Papacy and the world of to-day, he 
feared they must own it was an invisible one. The Vatican was not at 
this moment much more than what it was in the dark days of old, and 
simply the private library of the Pope. He could see but little real 
improvement upon the state of things when he was himself studying there 
in 1869. He could not then find one among the members of the Roman 
prelatura officiating as librarians who knew really anything whatever of 
the secret archives, and even the very existence of the alleged library of 
printed books had been plausibly called in question. Visitors were 
“ personally conducted” by a Monsignore through a room so called, but 
without seeing a vestige of a printed book. On his own return from Rome 
he was asked the question by the late Principal Librarian of the British 
Museum, Mr. Wynter Jones, and was forced to own he did not see even 
the back of a book as he passed through that room. Mr. Jones then said 
that many persons had doubted the very ‘existence of such a library, 
though he himself was not quite so sceptical. Pope Leo’s letter, which 
Mr. Carmichael analysed, gave access to the Vatican Library in certain 
cases only, and then to none but certain highly-favoured persons, and 
that to a very limited extent.* Sir Patrick Colquhoun, who opened the 
discussion, agreed with the reader in his general conclusion, and suggested 
that the fact of the Vatican being the depository of the secret history of 
such Popes as Alexander VI. might be the key to the policy of myste 
which still enshrouded the Vatican Library. Mr. Bone, who followed, 
approached the question from the Roman Catholic point of view. 


PROVINCIAL. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Wov. 30, Mr. McGibbon, 
President, in the chair. Professor Baldwin Brown delivered a lecture on 
“The Romanesque Church.” The lecturer began the consideration of 
the Romanesque architecture of Medizval Europe by directing attention 
to the plan of the convent of St. Gall, dating from the ninth century, 
which, he said, showed, by its extreme regularity of design, the general 
character of Romanesque architecture. After noticing some of the points 
in which the Romanesque church differed from the old basilica, Professor 
Brown proceeded to sketch out the normal form of a Romanesque church 
of about the eleventh century. He then took some of the most important 
centres of Romanesque art in Germany, Northern Italy, and France, and 
pointed out, with the aid of photographs, some of the most striking 
characteristics of each. 

HAILEYBURY ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—Oc#. 15, the Rev. G. E. 
Jeans read a paper on “English Church Architecture.” He began by 
dividing the subject into four divisions :—i. Romanesque (a, Saxon, 
6, Norman); ii. Early English; iii. Decorated (a, Geometrical; 4, 





* With reference to this statement, the correspondent of Zhe 7imes writes from 
Rome as follows: ‘‘Some misconception seems to have existed in the minds of 
those who spoke on the subject of the Pope’s letter before the Royal Society of 
Literature. The statement that the Pope’s letter gave access to the Vatican 
Library to none but certain highly-favoured persons, and that to a very limited 
extent, is inexact. The regulations have not yet been drawn up, consequently it 
is not yet known to whom access will be given, or to what extent.’ 
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Flowing) ; iv. Perpendicular ; and described their peculiarities of style. 
The lecturer pointed out that Gothic architecture does not properly begin 
until the Early English period, and that the Romanesque does not belong 
to the Gothic style. The decline of English architecture dates from the 
commencement of the Perpendicular stiffness, of which the finest 
specimens are the towers of Boston, in Lincolnshire. He also mentioned 
that the oldest spire in England was that of Christ Church, Oxford.— 
Oct. 29. W. E. Russell, Esq., read a paper on “ The Cistercian Abbeys 
of Yorkshire.” The original source of the Cistercian Order is the ancient 
Order of St. Benedict, founded in 520. Three branches of reformers 
established later the monasteries of Cluny in 927, Citeaux in 1098, and 
La Trappe in 1634. But it is only with the second we have to deal. 
Citeaux is situated near Beaune, in France, and here St. Stephen 
Harding founded the Cistercian Order. In 1115, St. Bernard, from 
Citeaux, founded an abbey at Clairvaux, and within 100 years from the 
commencement of the Order there were 800 rich abbeys dependent on 
the mother abbey. In 1128, some monks of the Order came to England, 
and founded the Abbey of Waverley, in Surrey, and three years later, 
Rievaulx, the Abbot of which was the head of the Order in England, 
and in all seventy-five Cistercian abbeys were founded in the country. 
All these abbeys are dedicated to St. Mary, and, with the exception of 
those at Beaulieu and Croxton, are all cruciform. Fountains Abbey 
(1132) has a rare chapter-house with aisles, and the most perfect next to 
Fountains is Kirkstall, founded 1152. The lecturer called attention to 
the existence at Fountains and Rievaulx of a kind of pulpit from which 
one of the monks used to read during meals. He also gave short 
accounts of the other Yorkshire Cistercian abbeys—namely, at Byland, 
Sawley, Roche, Meaux, and Jervaulx, and concluded by a reference toa 
modern Cistercian monastery, in Charnwood Forest, Leicestershire. The 
paper was illustrated by some fine engravings. 


%. 
Gntiquatian Mews ¢ Motes. 


A SECOND series of “ Historic Houses in Bath and their Associations” 
is in preparation. 

A NUMBER of ancient coins and jewels, which were found in the King’s 
Field, at Faversham, recently, have been forwarded to the British 
Museum. 

SELBORNE CHURCH has just been restored, under the direction of Mr. 
William White, the grand-nephew of the great naturalist: it is to be 
hoped in a conservative spirit. 

A MEMBER of the Reform Club has presented to the library a copy of 
the first folio of Shakespeare, which, though not perfect, is in good 
condition, and is a valuable addition to the library. 

It has been decided by the family of the late Signor Castellani to hold 
two separate sales of the collection of art treasures left by him. One will 
take place in Paris and the other at Rome early in the new year. 

A LIMITED English edition of “ The Historical Charters and Constitu- 
tional Documents of the City of London” is in preparation : and it is to 
comprise an historical introduction, index, and glossary. 

Mr. CHARLES T. NEWTON, the keeper of Greek and Roman anti- 
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quities, has completed the arrangement of the new gallery at the British 
Museum. It contains the marbles of the Mausoleum, formerly scattered 
throughout the collection, but now for the first time brought together. 

AN illustrated work on historical chairs is being prepared by Mr. C. B. 
Strutt, 34, East-street, Red Lion-square, W.C., who will be glad to receive 
particulars, with engravings or drawings, respecting any notable chairs in 
public institutions or in private possession. 

MEssRS. MEEHAN, of Gay-street, Bath, have lately issued a special 
catalogue of their most recent purchases in rare books, many of which are 
of a kind not often met with in provincial catalogues, and in those of few 
London booksellers, except possibly Mr. Quaritch’s. 

Mr. G. T. CLARK, F.S.A., who recently set up and printed with his 
own type a volume of I10 pages on “Glamorgan Worthies,” is now 
engaged in producing under similar conditions a collection of the Latin 
charters of Glamorganshire. 

Messrs. LEACH & SON, of Wisbech, have announced the publication 
of a new edition of “ The Chronicle of Croyland Abbey, by Ingulph,” 
from the single surviving MS. in the Arundel Collection at the British 
Museum, by Mr. Walter de Grey Birch, F.S.A. 

WE have to acknowledge the receipt of Part 31 of English Etchings 
(W. Reeves, 185, Fleet-street), a publication which reaches us only at 
rare intervals. This part contains, iter alia, an etching of “Glorious ” 
John Dryden’s house in Fetter-lane, which is most charmingly executed. 

Ir is said that £240,000 is the price asked from the German Govern- 
ment for the purchase of the famous Ossuna Library, notwithstanding 
that the Petrarch MSS. in the collection were acquired by a Duke of 
Ossuna who was Governor of Milan under Charles 1V. of Spain towards 
the end of the seventeenth century. 

THOUGH the library of the Chamber of Representatives at Brussels 
was completely destroyed in the recent fire, some of its treasures—pictures 
by eminent Belgian artists and documents of great historical interest, 
such as the original manuscripts of the Constitution—have, it is believed, 
been rescued from the flames. 

THE publishers of the “Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica” 
announce a new series of the work, to commence in January, with an 
increase in the number of pages. A fac-simile in colours of the grant of 
crest to George Evelyn in 1572 will illustrate the January number ; and 
the pedigree of the family of Chauncy, by Stephen Tucker, Esq., Somerset 
Herald, will appear in the February number. 

“A FIG FOR FORTUNE: RECTA SECURUS,” a poem in six-line stanzas 
by A(nthonie) C(opley), London, 1596, has been sent out by the Spenser 
Society as its first issue for 1882-3. It is to be regretted that the Society, 
which has been rather sleepy of late, does not join with some other 
society, such as the Holbein, and continue its edition of George Wither 
by a republication of the ‘‘ Emblemes.” 

StR WILLIAM FRANKLAND, who died recently, was descended 
maternally from the great Lord Protector, Oliver Cromwell. The second 
baronet married Frances Russell, granddaughter of Cromwell, and the 
Franklands becoming thus descendants of the Protector, a large number 
of pictures and relics of the Cromwell family descended with the 
baronetcy. Sir William Frankland was thus the possessor of the well- 
known portraits of Cromwell by Sir Peter Lely, Walker, and Cooper, and 
of the mask taken of the Protector after death. 

THE retirement of Mr. Reid from the keepership of the Print-room at 
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the British Museum has been followed by a desire on the part of many 
frequenters of that department, as well as by his personal friends, to 
present him with a testimonial of £500, towards which sum about £300 
has been already subscribed. Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths, 1, 
Lombard-street, will receive subscriptions, which may be paid to the 
credit of the “Reid Testimonial Fund,” or they will be received by Mr. 
F. Seymour Haden, or Mr. W. G. Rawlinson, 17, Savile-row, W. 

A MONUMENT of great interest and importance for Slavonic philology 
has just been published by the Russian Academy of Sciences. The work 
is the Codex of the four Gospels, which was discovered in 1844 by the 
late M. Grigorievich at the monastery of Mount Athos. It is now printed 
for the first time in its entirety from a transcript made in Cyrillic 
characters. The undertaking is due to the pains of the Professor at 
whose instance special types were procured by the Academy press from 
Vienna. The value of the work is increased by photographs of the 
original and dissertations upon its palzographical and grammatical 
peculiarities. 

THE remains of one of the oldest bridges in the world have been met 
with by engineers at Mayence—no other than the bridge erected by 
Charlemagne over the Rhine near the close of the eighth century. It rested 
on twenty-eight buttresses, and was eventually struck by lightning and 
burnt down to the level of the water. The timber of which it was com- 
posed is well preserved, though nearly 1,100 years old; so well, indeed, 
that it is still fit for building purposes, while the iron, which was riveted 
to the posts, is also capable of being used, being covered by only a thin 
layer of rust. 

THE Genealogist, eight volumes of which have already appeared, enters 
on its ninth year, and will henceforth be edited by Mr. Walford Selby, of 
the Public Record Office, in succession to Mr. G. W. Marshall, LL.D., 
who retires. Its proprietors are about to issue a new peerage of the 
United Kingdom. The work will appear in monthly parts which will 
form supplements to ‘‘ The Genealogist,” each part containing thirty-two 
extra pages. The work will contain all dormant and extinct, as well as 
extant, peerages ; a novel feature being that all the peerages of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland will be included in one series for the first time. 
The new Peerage will be an expansion of the idea of the well-known 
“ Historic Peerage” of Sir H. Nicolas. 

THE original trust-deed of Shakespeare’s Blackfriars estate, executed 
in 1618, and ratifying the uses of that estate given in the poet's will, has, 
says the Atheneum, been lately added to the Shakespearean rarities 
preserved at Hollingbury Copse, near Brighton. Amongst other recent 
additions to the same collection isa hitherto unknown family settlement 
of 1596, one to which the poet’s father was a witness, his name, however, 
being merely registered by the scrivener, not attested by his mark. 
Another interesting acquisition is a contemporary manuscript of the 
“ Return from Parnassus,” confirming Dr. Nicholson’s date of 1602. In 
the last-named volume there are some curious variations in one of the 
pissages which refer to Shakespeare. 

MEssrs. REEVES & TURNER announce in their current catalogue two 
of the choicest and most important manuscripts that have escaped the 
net of Mr. B. Quaritch. The first is “ Biblia Latina Vulgata, cum pro- 
logis,” comprising the Old and New Testament, with Apocrypha. It is 
a manuscript on fine vellum of the middle of the fifteenth century (1443— 
1445), with numerous notes, and subject-initials on polished gold ground, 
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rubrics, tails of letters, foliage decorated with flowers and fantastical 
animals, executed with delicacy and in brilliant colouring; in two 
volumes, folio, with 409 and 441 leaves. It is bound in brown morocco 
extra, bands, bevelled edges, richly tooled borders inside cover. The 
vellum is of magnificent quality, and the miniatures of spotless freshness. 
It measures 11} in. long by 8}in. wide. It was produced at Utrecht, as 
the inscription at the end of the two volumes makes known: “ Anno 
Domini Mccccxliij in Vigilia Beati Thome Apost. (and second volume) : 
Mccccxlv, in Vigilia Barbare) completus fuit iste liber per manus Jacobi 
Teuer, sumptibus et expensis Venerabilis viri magistri Wolteri Grawert 
ecclesie Sti. Salvatoris decani.” The other is “ Biblia Sacra,” the Old and 
New Testaments and Apocrypha, small folio, containing 520 leaves, a 
manuscript of the fourteenth century, on fine vellum, in small semi-Gothic 
characters, of two colours. It is ornamented with 145 letters painted in 
gold and colours, 83 of which contain miniatures of rare beauty and 
execution ; all are perfectly preserved. The capitals, in trellis, alternately 
red and blue, extend over the whole length of the margin of each page. 
At the heading of Genesis, a large capital of 22 millimetres in height by 
37 in breadth displays in an enclosure 11 miniatures placed two by two 
and superimposed over each other. The first five represent various 
episodes of the Creation ; the sixth, Christ on the Cross, attended by the 


two Maries. 


Antiquarian Correspondence. 
Sin scire labores, 
Quare, age: qqumedh gaaien nostra patet. 
All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


CURIOSITIES OF ELIZABETHAN NOMENCLATURE AND 
THE IRISH CALENDAR (1171—1251). 


(See vol. iv. p. 278.) 


S1rR,—The humble inquiry which you permitted me to address to Mr. 
Hall has elicited, I perceive, the information required. Will you kindly 
allow me to thank him for giving it, and for so lucidly explaining that the 
“ curiosity ” consisted not in what it actually was, “the occurrence of 
three consecutive Christian names,” but “in the mimetic form of two 
patronymics divested of their component prepositions.” But as Mr. 
Hall admits that, in the wide range of his experience, this is “the only 
occasion on which he ever noticed such a phenomenon,” I fail to see why 
he should deride my surprise at a phenomenon which seemed, I suggested, 
“to deserve further investigation.” 

I regret to see that Mr. Hall betrays so much irritation over the cor- 
rections which, in the interest of fellow-students, I have made to a certain 
Government Calendar. If Mr. Hall resents my most needful corrections 
to a Calendar with which personally he is not concerned, let him chal- 
lenge, and, zf he can, disprove them. Let him take the record which 
formed the text of my paper, and vindicate, if he can, the accuracy of the 
version in which it figures in the Government Calendar. J hereby chal- 
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lenge him to do this. If he cannot do this, if my corrections are unas- 
sailable, surely it would be better that he should hold his peace. 

Mr. Hall, as will be seen from his letter, only ventures to join issue on 
one point, and even on that he is compelled to admit that my rule is 
“ substantially correct.” Unable to assail it in the case of the Record 
under discussion—which by the application of my rule is indisputably 
restored to its true and original sense—he takes retuge in a sorry quibble 
which even his special pleading cannot make good. For had he been 
conversant with the subject he would have known that such a name as 
De Curcy, Salvage, or Hacket, was no “arbitrary and indefinite appen- 
dix,” but can be proved to have been a recognised surname transmissible 
from father to son (cf. ante, iii. 126). Consequently, as I explained (ante, 
pp. 179-80), you could have, for instance, a “ Peter Fitz William” or a 
‘“* Peter Hacket,” but by no possibility could you have such a form as the 
“ Peter Fitz William Hacket” of the Calendar, by which ¢wo individuals, 
father and son, are distinctly rolled into ove. In the second place, “as 
may be clearly seen,” even by reterring to Mr. Hall’s letter, he has utterly 
misunderstood, on his own showing, the circumstances of the case on 
which he would rely. In the said case, John does of figure merely as 
“filius Thome.” The writ is brought (ante, pp. 183, 279) against “‘ Alice, 
wife of T. de G.and J., son of the sazd Thomas,” z.e., Thomas de G. Nowin 
this J. Filius predicti Thome, i.e., } jilius Thome de G, we have an 
exact parallel to the Milo filius Foh’ de Curcy of our Record (ante, p. 
177).* In each case, by the rule I suggested, 7/ius means “the son of,” 
and can mean nothing else. In each case the Editor, and therefore Mr. 
Hall, would on the contrary render it “ Fitz,” and combine it with the 
following words as part of the surname. This is precisely what Trewith 
tried to do, and what Stonore scornfully dismissed. The counsel, as 
Mr. Hall well observes, “ hard pushed” (like himself), had recourse (like 
himself) to a sorry quibble, and urged that 7/éus formed part of a sur- 
name. Whereupon, on the very principle of my own rule, Stonore indig- 
nantly “thunders,”—“ it will never be adjudged a surname ” (anée, p. 183). 
Whereby W. is non-suited, and the Editor (and Mr. Hall) with him. And 
not only does Stonore protest that f/us cannot here form part of the 
surname, but he adds, as I do, that here it can mean nothing but “the son 
of” :—* You have called him in Latin ¢he son of Thomas,” z.e., Thomas 
de G., which essential words, I regret to see, Mr. Hall cannot even quote 
correctly. For Stonore’s indignant “ you have called him,” he substitutes 
the utterly unmeaning words, “ you hear him called ! ” 

We thus perceive that, as I said, this case has been “ utterly misunder- 
stood” by Mr. Hall. But this could also be proved by the reductio ad 
absurdum. For if his interpretation were correct we should indeed glean 
some curious “information upon antiquarian law.” We should learn that, 
even in 1338-9, the law did not as yet recognise fi/zus, when followed, as I 
explained, by a Christian name alone, as forming part of a surname, and 
this, too, when such surnames as Fitz Alan, Fitz Walter, Fitz Warrene, 
and Fitz Payne, &c., had for generations been household words! Every 
member, for instance, of the great house of Fitz Alan, for two hundred 
years before this date, must, according to Mr. Hall, as a “ Felius Alani” 





* The closeness of the parallel results from the fact that in both cases the 
parties were youths, and were therefore as yet only known as ‘‘the sons of” their 
fathers. 
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have been in the eyes of the law the son of a man called Alan! Surely 
no wilder proposition ever emanated from an antiquary’s brain. 

Mr. Hall is good enough to observe that “we do not look to Mr. 
Round for information upon antiquarian law.” I never asked or expected 
that anyone should ; yet in this case it may perhaps occur to our readers 
that Mr. Hall could hardly have made a more unlucky hit. 

With reference to Jerdono my critic does but “imagine” that holes 
“could” be picked in my exposition. I need therefore only point out 
that this “ exposition ” gave, at any rate, the true practical explanation of 
the passages to which I referred. It restored, at any rate, the original 
meaning to what was simply unintelligible nonsense (ante, p. 180). 
“What is to be thought of the candour or learning” (to quote an 
expression employed by Mr. Hall) of a critic who insinuates that the 
explanation which turns nonsense into sense is actually worse than the 
blunders by which sense is turned into nonsense ! 

So much is Mr. Hall at a loss for arguments that he has to charge me 
with attacking “a gentle scholar” for not possessing “a smattering of 
genealogy.” As for genealogical criticism, I specially observed (ante, 
p. 181), that I reserved it for another quarter. The errors I have cor- 
rected are not those which arise from mere ignorance of genealogy. As 
for the personal matter, Mr. Hall knows full well that I am not criticising 
the unofficial work of a mere amateur, such as myself. I am criticising a 
Government Calendar, which appears with all the splendid prestige of the 
Rolls Series, and in which students would consequently place an all too 
implicit trust. It is a thankless task, as I know to my cost, to expose 
the false and strive for the true ; but Mr. Hall may rest assured that I am 
not to be extinguished either by a taunt at “jeering critics,” or by the 
cynical “cui bono” of complacent error. I would still hope, however, 
that we may not have to class among those who “ love not the light ” one 
who has himself by his patient researches done so much to correct the 
mistakes of others. 


Brighton. J. H. Rounp. 


OLD TIME TENURES. 
(See vol. iii. p. 77.) 


StrR,—I have not seen Blount’s book, but I should like to point out 
that the authenticity of the version of the grant which is said to have 
been accorded by John of Gaunt to one Burgoyne, and to which Mr. 
Trowsdale in his paper makes allusion, is doubted by the Oracle of 
November 26, 1881. 

The September number of the Scots Magazine for the year 1786, 
quoting Longmate’s supplement to the fifth edition of Collins’s Peerage, 
says the grant in question was made to the Bassets, of Heanton Court , 
Devonshire, and was worded thus : 


“T, John of Gaunt, 
Do freely give and grant, 
From me and mine 
To thee and thine, 
The Barton-Fee 
Of Umberleigh.” 
Leith, N.B. P. J. MULLIN. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE Editor declines to pledge himself for the safety or return of MSS. 
voluntarily tendered to him by strangers. 


OOOCooooe 


Books Received. 
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@id Gleanings from our JPublic Schoois. 
NO. 1—SHOOTING FOR THE SILVER ARROW AT HARROW. 


* ROM the earliest period down to the present 
time much has been said on the subject of 
archery. In one of the early chapters of 
the Book of Genesis a ‘ bow-shot” is 
mentioned as a measure of distance, and it 
is also stated that Ishmael, the son of 
Abraham, “dwelt in the wilderness and 
became an archer.’’ The time when the 
long-bow was introduced into England as 
a military weapon is uncertain. At the battle of Hastings the 
Normans used the ardalest or cross-bow; and this weapon appears 
to have continued in use as late as the sixteenth century, for “in 
1572 Queen Elizabeth engaged by treaty to supply the King of 
France with 6,000 men, armed partly with long, partly with cross- 
bows.” In the Middle Ages the practice of the long-bow was 
stringently enjoined, and Acts of Parliament were passed at differ- 
ent times enforcing the use of the bow. In the reign of Henry VIII. 
it was ordained that ‘‘ every man under sixty, except spiritual men, 
justices, &c., should use shooting with the long-bow, and have a 
bow and arrow continually in his house; that he should provide 
bows and arrows for his servants and children ; that every servant 
above seventeen and under sixty years of age should pay 6s. 8d. if he 
was without a bow and arrows for one month ; and it was also further 
enjoined that the inhabitants of every city, town, and place were to 
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erect butts and practise shooting on holidays, and at every other 
convenient time.” 

Strutt, in his ‘‘Sports and Pastimes,” says: ‘“‘ There is no art 
more conspicuous for the high degree of perfection to which it has 
been carried in this kingdom than that of archery. With our 
ancestors it had a double purpose to answer, that of a means of de- 
struction in war, and an object of amusement in time of peace. 
The skill of the English, however, has always been proverbial ; their 
many and glorious victories are their best eulogiums. By the Saxons, 
or Danes, though well acquainted with the use of the bow, it was 
used principally for pastime, or for the purpose of procuring food, 
in times anterior to the Conquest. Under the Normans, who used 
the bow as a military weapon, the practice of archery was much im- 
proved, and generally diffused throughout the kingdom ; it was, in 
the age of chivalry, considered an essential part of the education of 
a young man who wished to distinguish himself.” 

Bishop Latimer, in a sermon preached before Edward VI.,in com- 
mending the practice of archery, said: “In my time my poor father 
was as diligent to teach me to shoot as to learn me any other thing, 
and so I think other men did their children ; he taught me how to 
draw, how to lay my body to the bow, and not to draw with 
strength of arms, as divers other nations do, but with strength of 
body. I had my bow bought me according to my age and strength ; 
as I increased in them, so my bows were made bigger and bigger; 
for men shall never shoot well except they be brought up in it. It 
is a worthy game, a wholesome kind of exercise, and much com- 
mended in physic.” 

The encouragement thus given to shooting with the long-bow 
caused archery to become a fashionable amusement after the bow 
had ceased to be used as an instrument of war. In the account of 
Harrow School in the pages of ‘‘ Greater London,” * a work which 
we have much pleasure in bringing under notice of our readers, the 
following interesting details are given respecting the custom of 
‘ shooting for the silver arrow,” which for many years formed part 
of the curriculum at that school :— 

** By his will John Lyon [the founder] settled the salaries of the 


masters, and specified the numbers of the ‘forms’ in the school ; 
their books and their exercises ; their school hours, recreations, and 





* ‘Greater London,” by Edward Walford, M.A. Vol. I. Cassell & Co. 
1883. 
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vacations; and he recognised as lawful and appropriate games 
‘ driving a top,’ ‘tossing a hand-ball,’ and ‘running and shooting.’ 
The latter diversion was even insisted on: for the parents were re- 
quired to furnish their children with ‘ bow-strings, shafts, and bracers 
to exercise shooting.’ 

It is quite clear that the worthy Master Lyon considered archery a 
most necessary part of what the old Greek philosophers styled the 
‘gymnastic’ part of education. At Harrow, at all events, the practice 
of archery was coeval with the school; and here the ‘gentle art’ 
would seem to have been kept alive down to a comparatively recent 
date by the observance of an annual custom. 

*« To encourage archery Lyon instituted a prize of a ‘ silver arrow,’ 
to be shot for annually on the 4th of August ; but the day was sub- 
sequently changed to the first Thursday in July. There were six, 
and in later times twelve, competitors for the silver arrow; and he 
who first shot twelve times nearest to the central mark was pro- 
claimed the victor, and carried off the prize, a triumphal procession 
of boys attending him. The competitors were attired in fancy 
dresses of spangled satin, generally of white and green, with green 
silk sashes and silken caps. 

“ We learn from the Harrow ‘ School Lists’ that the last contest 
for the silver arrow took place in July, 1771. In the following 
September, Dr. Sumner, the head-master died, and was succeeded 
by Dr. Heath. The arrow prepared for the next year’s contest 
(being the last ever made for this purpose, and, as the arrow-shoot- 
ing was abolished in 1772, never shot for) became the property 
of the Rev. B. H. Drury, one of the assistant-masters, son of the 
Rev. Henry Drury (himself for many years an assistant, and for 
some time before his death under-master), to whom it had descended 
from his uncle, Dr. Heath. Mr. Drury presented it a few years since 
to the school library, where it is still religiously kept. 

‘‘The abolition of the practice of arrow-shooting will ever be a 
source of deep regret to all Harrovians. Nevertheless, Dr. Heath, 
the head-master who suppressed it, must not on this account be too 
severely blamed. The reasons which induced him to abandon this 
ancient custom are stated to have been a serious accident which 
befel one of the competitors, the frequent exemptions from the 
regular business of the school which the shooters claimed as a 
privilege not to be infringed upon! as well as the band of disorderly 
persons whom this exhibition brought down to the village, in conse- 
quence of its vicinity to the metropolis. These encroachments and 
annoyances had at length become so injurious to discipline, as, after 
some vain attempts at the correction of the evil, to call for the total 
abolition of the usage. 

“‘ The prefatory introduction to the School Lists says that ‘ in the 
school there may now be seen a humble representation of “ The 
Butts” on the day of the annual contest.’ ‘In that frontispiece” 
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(according to the testimony of the late Rev. H. Drury, in a letter of 
the 2oth July, 1838) ‘the village barber is seen walking off like one 
of Homer’s heroes, with an arrow in his eye, stooping forward, and 
evidently in great pain, with his hand applied to the wound. It is 
perfectly true that this Tom of Coventry was so punished; and I 
have somewhere a ludicrous account of it in Dr. Parr’s all but 
illegible autograph.’ This testimony is confirmed by that of the late 
Lord Arden, an old Harrovian, in a letter of the 17th July, 1838: 
‘I remember a print representing the circumstance of one of the boys 
having shot so wide of the mark that his arrow struck a man, or boy, 
in the eye, which, I believe, was the occasion of the shooting for a 
silver arrow being discontinued.’ Whether Lord Arden’s conjecture 
as to the cause of the suppression of the arrow-shooting be correct or 
not, his lordship’s testimony, it has been well observed, is of con- 
siderable value, as showing the traditional opinion held in his day 
about the interpretation of the point. Moreover, a few years ago, a 
Mrs. Arnold, an octogenarian inhabitant of Harrow, with a clear 
memory of bygone times, fully believed that the stooping individual 
in the print represented Goding, the barber, ‘ who,’ she said, ‘ was 
shot in the mouth, and lost two or three of his teeth thereby.’ This 
is evidently another version of the above story, substituting only the 
gaping mouth for the peeping eye. 

“The names of many of the successful competitors for the ‘ silver 
arrow’ may be found in the earlier volumes of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, from which we take the following :— 

“Vol. I. ‘Thursday, 5 August, 1731.—According to an ancient 
custom, a silver arrow, value £3, was shot for at ‘The Butts,’ at 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, by six youths of that free school, in archery 
habits, and won by Master Brown, son of Captain Brown, com- 
mander of an East Indiaman.’ Vol. XXVII., p. 381. ‘ Thursday, 4 
August, 1757.—The silver arrow shot for by the young gentlemen of 
Harrow School was won by Master Earle.’ Vol. XXXL, p. 329. 
‘ Thursday, 2 July, 1761.—The silver arrow was shot for (as usual) 
by twelve young gentlemen at Harrow-on-the-Hill, and was won by 
the Earl of Barrymore.’ Vol. XXXIV.,p. 346. ‘Thursday, 5 July, 
1764.—The silver arrow annually shot for at Harrow was won by 
Master Mee.’* Vol. XXXV., p. 344. ‘Thursday, 4 July, 1765.— 
The silver arrow was shot for by twelve youths of Harrow School, 
and won by Master Davies. Some Indian warriors, at that time in 
England, were present to witness the exhibition.” From a private 
letter :—‘ Thursday, 3 July, 1766.—The silver arrow was shot for as 
usual, and won by Master Charles Wager Aliix.’ Respecting this 
last-mentioned arrow, Dr. Butler, the head-master, received from 





* It would be interesting to know if this ‘* Master Mee” was the grandfather of 
Lord Palmerston, who was an Harrovian, and whose mother, according to the 
Peerages, was the daughter of one Benjamin Mee, Esq. 
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Mr. Charles Allix, of Willoughby Hall, Lincolnshire, son of the 
prizeman, a communication to the following effect :—‘ It is nearly,’ 
he writes, ‘of the size and shape of a real arrow, and bears this 
inscription (for which, it may be charitably presumed, the learned 
head-master did not hold himself responsible) : “ PRETIuM VICTORIZ 
A CAROLO WaGER ALLIX POTITUM TERTIA MENSIS JULI, 1766.” 
Several of the old people (Mother Bernard, Dick Martin, &c.) told 
me they remembered well my father’s winning it, and that it was 
very warmly contested, one of the shooters being peculiarly desirous 
to gain it, inasmuch as three of his brothers in succession had pre- 
viously been the victors. On this occasion, therefore, the boy’s 
father and family were present, and most intense was their anxiety 
for his success. ‘“ For,” as Mother B. expressed it, ‘‘ the father had 
stuck up the ¢hree arrows already in the ¢hree corners of his drawing- 
room, and so especially wanted the fourth to fill up the other corner.” 
I have now the bow with which it was won; and my father has told 
me that only a week before the day of shooting he discovered that 
by some one it had been maliciously broken. This discovery 
plunged him into the deepest despair ; however, he sent the bow 
immediately to London, for the chance of its being repaired. It 
was repaired, but considerably shortened. Still, to his inconceivable 
delight, he found, upon trying it, that he could shoot with it even 
better than ever, and HE WON THE PRIZE.’” 

The “arrow ”’ still forms part of the arms of Harrow School, and 
in the Monitors’ Library may yet be seen one of the embroidered 
silk dresses which the boys wore at their annual archery festival. 

By the kindness of Messrs. Cassell and Co. we are enabled to 
reproduce one of the illustrations from ‘‘ Greater London,” namely, 
“Shooting for the Silver Arrow, from an old print, 1769.” The 
work, it may be added, is profusely illustrated, and its general 
appearance such as to keep up the reputation of the firm. A 
criticism of its literary merit, however, would, for obvious reasons 
—its author being also the Editor of this magazine—be out 
of place in these pages; but it may be stated generally that 
the scope and plan of the work comprises the circuit of London, 
extending to the utmost limits of the metropolitan police area, from 
Staines and Uxbridge in the west to Dagenham and Erith in the 
east, and from Barnet and Colney in the north to Banstead and 
Epsom in the south ; and that the volume now completed, consisting 
of the northern half of the circuit, comprises within its bounds 
several places of historic and literary interest, such as Sion House, 
Strawberry Hill, Hampton Court, Swakeleys, Harefield, Canons, the 
battle-field of Barnet, Theobalds, Waltham Abbey, Epping Forest, 
Wanstead, and Barking Abbey. E. W. 
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@ Dap’s Antiquarian Explorations at Ventimiglia. 
By Ws. Jackson, F.S.A. 


PART I—MEDIAZVAL REMAINS. 
(Continued from vol. iv. p. 301.) 


EAVING these interesting Roman remains (if Roman they 
be), I returned towards Ventimiglia, and, ascending the hill 
on which it is situated, came to the plateau whereon the 

cathedral stands. It presents some very interesting features, though 
the desecrating hand of the restorer has been very successful in so 
mixing up the new with the old, that in many cases it is difficult to 
decide what is really original and what imitation. The central portal 
of the west front, triply recessed with marble jambs, the capitals of 
which are plain, the impost being supported by rude figures and sur- 
mounted by a pointed arch of twelfth-century date, is remarkably 
fine. The gable moulding immediately under the roof, a sort of zig- 
zag facing, is very characteristic of twelfth and thirteenth century 
work in Liguria, for it occurs in San Matteo, San Stefano, San 
Agostino, and other early churches in Genoa. Entering the cathe- 
dral, a marble tablet inserted in the south wall opposite the first bay 
is observable. The first line of the inscription is “Junoni Reginz 
Sacr.” It isa stone raised by Publius Virginius Rhodion to the 
memory of his wife and children ; and there is not wanting other 
evidence to show that this ‘church of the Assumption”’ occupies 
the site of an ancient temple of Juno. 

The nave of the cathedral has six arches, with side aisles, an 
octagonal cupola, and a semi-circular apse. A fine campanile 
adjoins the fourth bay on the north side; and at a later period 
chapels have been erected on the same side, opposite the first, 
second, and third bays, to range with the front westwards, and the 
tower northwards. A baptistery of singular interest stands to the 
north of the apse and part of the cupola, and somewhat at an angle 
to those parts of the edifice. Between it and the tower is a large 
domed structure, of the same age as the chapels to the west, forming 
a sort of vestibule to the upper part of the baptistery, which has been 
divided horizontally into two stories, the higher portion nearly on a 
level with the cathedral, the lower part forming a sort of crypt, the 
ground outside sloping away eastwards ; it is approached at a lower 
level. Entering by the external door from the lane, this building is 
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seen to be octagonal, with recessed arches in the outer wall for the 
windows ; the one through which is the entrance door, and the 
opposite recess, are 9 ft. 9 in. across, and the six others 8 ft. 7 in. 
In a central position, but by no means in the middle, for the casing 
walls are 8 ft. 4 in. from the face of the recess on the one side, and 
12 ft. 4 in. from that of the opposite recess, and farther from the 
door than from the opposite side, stands the baptismal structure or 
font, also an octagon, the sides of which are quite at variance with 
those of the containing building. It is approached by three steps of 
about 8 in. high ; the enclosing slabs rise to a height of about 3 ft. 
from the inside of the highest step ; the width, including that of the 
slabs, which are about 6 in. in diameter, varies from a fraction over 
8 ft. to a little over 7. The bottom of the enclosure is reached by 
three steps, and is about 6 ft. deep. Opposite each other, and in 
place of two of the flat sides of the octagon, are two semi-circular 
recesses, partly projecting inside and partly outside of the font : one 
of these was occupied by the officiating priest, and the other by the 
godfather. It is a curious fact that the only regularity in the details 
is their irregularity. It is needless to say that such a structure as I 
have attempted to describe implies that it was used for baptism by 
immersion. 

Preserved in this building are many ancient remnants which have 
been removed froin the cathedral ; an interesting font of an elliptical 
form, certainly not more modern than the twelfth century, which of 
itself stamps the baptismal structure as belonging to an earlier age ; 
and also several fragments of interlaced work, but no runes nor any 
traces of dragon forms. The architect would find more to in- 
terest him in this remarkable building ; but I have contented myself 
with attempting to describe the more salient points. 

Leaving the cathedral and passing along the main street, I 
observed on the marble impost of a doorway on the left hand a 
curious piece of sculpture, the subject being a knight on horseback, 
bearing on his left arm a shield, on which is St. George’s Cross 
within a bordure; with his right hand he thrusts his spear down the 
throat of a dragon, which his horse treads under foot. A maiden, 
with her hair drawn backwards—perhaps she is bound by it behind 
—stands before him, her hands folded across her bosom ; behind 
him is a turret projecting from a wall, and from its window (divided 
by a mullion and transom, perhaps not without reference to the 
Cross of St.George) two warriors, probably prisoners, gaze in suspense 
at the combat. ‘This sculpture is, I think, of greater age than any 
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of the frequent repetitions of the same subject found on the lintels of 
numerous palaces in Genoa, some of them remarkable for their 
artistic beauty and spirit. 

Saint George was, as the inscription round the cupola of his 
church in that city states, the ‘“‘Patronus of Genoa” and the 
‘* Protector of Liguria,” and after Giovanni Baptista that of Giorgio 
ranks amongst the most popular Christian names in Genoa. 

Passing onwards, I notice that some of the houses are apparently 
of considerable antiquity, and that there are other sculptured lintels, 
perhaps of equal interest though less distinct. The next attraction of 
any importance is the very ancient Priory Church of Saint Michael, an 
offshoot of the celebrated Abbey of Saint Honorat, situated on the 
Island of Lerins, opposite Cannes, one of the most interesting 
monastic foundations in Europe, dating from the sixth century. It 
was to Provence what Iona was to the west of Scotland, and it has 
undergone even a worse fate, for few traces are left of its ancient 
importance. One event in its history reminds us of the great 
massacre of the monks of a kindred institution, Bangor, by the 
Saxons, During the period when this coast was harassed, and, 
indeed, fora time partly occupied, by the Saracens, they took the 
Abbey of Lerins, and slaughtered 500 of the monks. 

The Priory Church of Saint Michael stands outside of the ancient, 
but just within the more modern, wall of Ventimiglia, and presents 
many points of peculiar interest. The western front is plain, and 
covered, as it is, with plaster, has a very mean appearance; the 
ground slopes away eastwards. The apse is the most ancient part ; 
like most of the structure, it is built of the conglomerate of the 
district upon which it stands, and this conglomerate is so aggluti- 
nated together that it forms an excellent building stone, and resisis 
disintegration with a tenacity not excelled by a perfectly homage- 
neous rock. The apse is a perfect hemicycle, with a round-headed 
window of plain construction and without any splay in the centre 
opening out of the church, and an arrowslit, or meurtricre as the 
French happily call it, in the lower part out of the crypt. The details 
of construction are remarkably good ; the joints are singularly close. 
The apse is crowned under the eaves by a series of round-headed 
intersecting arches, not merely an ornamental facing, but actual con- 
structive arches, subsequently filled in with masonry, which is, I 
think, an exceptional feature; at any rate, they are worthy of 
careful study. The tower, a plain square campanile of about twice 
the height of the church, with round arches in the belfry, stands 
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partly on the south side of the apse and partly south of the choir, 
and is in good preservation, but the whole of the north aisle is roof- 
less and ruined, as is the south, west of the tower. There have not 
been any original windows in either aisle. Entering the church, 
we observe that it is even more internally than externally a 
Structure of a most exceptional character. It consists of a nave, 
with three arches, side aisles, and a choir. The vaulting is plain 
and pointed ; the roof is supported on piers, faced towards the nave 
with plain semi-circular columns; the arches, which communicated 
with the side aisles, are built up, and the piers on that side are plain 
to roughness. There is, as I have said, a window in the apse, and 
at present one exists, and probably always did, in the west gable ; 
the only other mode of admitting light was through two openings, 
circular internally, but externally ordinary round-headed windows, 
pierced in the vaulting over the spandrils of each arch of the nave 
on the south side only. The choir is reached by seven steps on 
each side of the nave; between these ascending steps are those 
descending to the crypt, under the choir and the apse. The crypt 
would be nearly dark were it not that a round-headed window, the 
archibolt of which is tile, has been broken through the apse on the 
south-eastern face. It is triple vaulted, plain, and. supported by 
eight columns, three of the pillars being Roman miliary stones, one 
having “Antoninus DXC” still legible upon it; there is also 
another standing apart, on which may be read the name of the same 
Emperor. These stones are from the “ Via Aurelia,” which ran 
through Ventimiglia. The rest of the columns are of marble, 
except one of tufa; these latter have been removed from some other 
building. The capitals and bases in all instances are very rude. It 
may be stated that the stoup on the right-hand side on entering the 
church is also a miliary stone, with a basin excavated in the top. It 
is very evident that the apse, though in better condition, is much 
more ancient than the rest of the church, which is said to occupy 
the site of a temple to Castor and Pollux, though there is no tablet, 
as in the case of the cathedral, to support the popular belief. If it 
be true, the apse may be part of that structure. 

Having finished my survey of this most interesting building, which 
first attracted my attention from the railway, whence it forms a most 
picturesque object, I left it with reluctance to complete my day's 
programme by climbing to the Castle of Appio, which stands on the 
same ridge as the modern Italian frontier forts, but far above the 
highest of them, and not less, I should think, than a thousand feet 
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above the sea. As I plodded up the steep mule path I was reminded, 


as the huge pile now and again presented itself to my view, of 
Goethe's lines : 


** There stands an ancient castle on yonder mountain height, 
Where, fenced with bridge and portal, once tarried steed and knight ; 
But gone are bridge and portal, and all is hushed and still— 
O’er ruined wall and rafter I clamber as I will.” 


But, alas! no, for after a toilsome ascent I found that all breaches 
in the walls had been repaired, and entrance was impossible, for there 
was no custodian. ‘The structure is entirely composed of the con- 
glomerate rock ; the towers, of which there are two, are polygonal, 
and built of large hewn blocks; the curtain walls are less carefully 
constructed, but very strong and massive. In size it about equals 
one of our largest second-class baronial castles. Except a few courses 
of flat bricks in the upper part of one of the towers I observed 
nothing to indicate that it is a Roman structure, as some authorities 
state ; but such evidence as that cannot in this country be accepted 
as an unfailing indication of Roman origin. On two sides it is pro- 
tected by precipices, and on the others it is so strongly fortified that 
before the age of gunpowder it must have been impregnable. I 
have said I was disappointed because I could not gain admission, 
but I was more than rewarded in another way. I stood on a ridge 
commanding two valleys—looking westwards over the promontory of 
Martola with the Lombardic tower of its church, capped by glazed 
tiles, glittering in the sunlight ; beyond that, stretching out into the 
azure sea, was the promontory of Saint Martin, on which may still 
be traced the ruins of yet another offshoot of the Abbey of Lerins ; 
again another strip of sea and Monaco, with the Cap du Chien far 
overhead, like a couchant lion, guarded the coast ; again, further, and 
the headland of the Hospice was conspicuous; over that the long 
low promontory of Antibes, surmounted by the plutonic heights of 
the Estrelle ; and, crowning and bounding this marvellous view, the 
granitic outlines of the mountains of the Moors. 

Turning eastwards, and looking over the Valley of the Roya far 
below, a huge torrent bed of almost half a mile wide, with at that 
time a mere thread of water meandering through its enormous gravel 
flats, the prospect was limited by the point of Bordighera, con- 
spicuous by its palms, on which the sun seems ever to shine. 
Descending, and in doing so carefully skirting the precipices, I 
reached the road, and pursued my way Mentonwards ; and the shades 
of evening were “falling fast” as I attained the summit of that 
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portion of the Corniche road which commands a view of Mentone, 
when from the sea 
** Uprose 

Astarte, Queen of Heaven, with crescent horns,” 
and simultaneously a burst of melody from near a neighbouring 
shrine reminded me of the other lines— 

**To whose bright image nightly by the moon 

Sidonian virgins paid their vows and songs.” 

And so it has been on many and many a promontory along this 
beauteous shore since the Phcenician settlers raised temples to that 
goddess of their worship where now the shrines of the many-titled 
Madonna greet and cheer the wanderer of the sea, and where, as of 
yore, he hangs up his votive offerings, grateful remembrances of, as 
he deems, her aid in dangers, encounters, and perils overcome. 


# 


St. Walentine’s Dap. 


OST of the customs which prevailed on St. Valentine’s Day 
had their origin in heathen observances, and hence they were 
condemned by St. Francis of Sales. Wheatley, in his Illustrations of 
the Book of Common Prayer, states that Valentine was a man of so 
much love and charity, as to have himself unconsciously given rise to 
the amorous rites and divinations practised on that day. The 
popular belief that the birds elected their mates for the ensuing year 
on that particular morning, added a precedent from Nature which 
our ancestors in their early manhood were not slow to follow. 
At Eaton, in Norfolk, it is customary for the school children to go 
‘‘ valentining” on February 14. The local term “ valentining” 
implies the custom of singing ditties, &c., before the houses of the 
well-to-do residents in and about the neighbourhood, and the persons 
thus honoured are expected to give something substantial in return. 
In some parts ofthe West of England it was the custom some quarter 
of a century ago (and may be still) for the children, decked with the 
wreaths and true lovers’ knots presented to them, and with one of 
their number adorned as their chief, to march from house to house 
singing— 
** Good morrow to you, Valentine! 
Curl your locks as I do mine ; 
Two before and three behind, 
Good morrow to you, Valentine!” 
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In Oxfordshire, the rhyme used was: 


**Good morrow, Valentine ! 
I be thine, and thou be’st mine, 
So please give me a Valentine !”’ 
And another: 
**Good morrow, Valentine, 
God bless you ever ! 
If you'll be true to me, 
T’ll be the like to thee ; 
Old England for ever.’’ 


The custom of going “ valentining” is still in feeble existence in 
some parts of Cambridgeshire. In the village of Duxford, and other 
adjoining parishes, the children go in a body round to the parsonage 
and the farmhouses, singing— 

** Curl your locks as I do mine, 

Two before and three behind, 

So good morning, Valentine. 
Hurra! hurra ! hurra !”’ 

An old chronicler tells us that ‘it is a ceremony never omitted 
among the vulgar, to draw lots, which they term ‘ valentines,’ on the 
eve before Valentine’s Day.” Speaking of February 14, Herrick thus 
explains the reason for this custom :— 

* Oft have I heard both youth and virgins say 
Birds chuse their mates, and couple too, this day ; 
But by their flight I never could divine 
Whom I shall couple with my valentine.” 

The same custom is spoken of in “ Poor Robin’s Almanack ” for 
1676 :— 

** Now Andrew, Antho- 
Ny, and William, 
For Valentines draw 
Prue, Kate, Jilian.”’ 

Another mode of obtaining a valentine was to “challenge” the 
first man seen in the morning. Thus Pepys tells us that in 1659 
his wife ‘‘ having heard Mr. Moore in the dressing-room, got herself 
ready, and came down and challenged him for her valentine.” 

It is apparently of this custom that Gay writes :— 

** Last Valentine, the day when birds of kind 
Their paramours with mutual chirping find, 
I early rose, just at the break of day, 
Before the sun had chased the stars away, 
Afield I went, amid the morning dew, 
To milk my kine, for so should housewives do, 


Thee first I spied, and the first swain we see, 
In spite of Fortune, shall our true love be.” 


Many quaint and curious valentines may be found in Halliwell's 
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“ Popular Rhymes,” Chambers’ ‘‘ Book of Days,”’ and other works. 
The following may amuse our fair readers :-— 


**It is the hour of morning’s prime, 
The young day of the year, 
The day of days before the time 
When brighter hopes appear ; 
It is the time of early love, 
When suns but faintly shine: 
It is the day, all days above, 
The sweet St. Valentine. 


The cold snows on the meadows lie, 
And not a leaf is green, 
Yet here and there in yonder sky 
A gleam of light is seen ; 
So love, young love, ’mid storms and snow 
Darts forth a light divine, 
So darker days the brightness show 
Of thine, St. Valentine !”’ 


Here is another from Dodsley’s collection :— 


‘** Hark ! through the sacred silence of the night 
Loud chanticleer doth sound his clarion shrill, 
Hailing with song the pale gleam of light 
Which floats the dark brow of yon eastern hill. 


Bright star of morn, oh! leave not yet the wave 
To deck the dewy frontlet of the day ; 

Nor thou, Aurora, quit Tithonus’ cave, 
Nor drive retiring darkness yet away ; 


Ere these my rustic hands a garland twine, 
Ere yet my tongue indite a single song, 
For her [ mean to hail my Valentine, 
Sweet maiden fairest of the virgin throng.” 

A strange custom on the eve of Valentine’s Day is thus described 
in the Connoisseur: *‘On the night before Valentine’s Day I got five 
bay leaves and pinned four of them to the four corners of my pillow, 
and the fifth to the middle, and then if I dreamt of my sweetheart, 
Betty said we should be married before the year was out. But to 
make it more sure, I boiled an egg hard, and took out the yolk, and 
filled it with salt ; and when I went to bed, eat it, shell and all, with- 
out speaking or drinking after.’ According to tradition, Valentine’s 
Day is the fé/e of the unmarried only, for, speaking of a bride, it is 
said :— 

‘* She must no more a-maying, 
Or by rose-buds divine 
Who'll be her Valentine.” 

It would appear that one person could also be another person's 
Valentine by arrangement: Pepys was his wife’s year by year. One 
year he writes, “ This year it is likely to cost £4 or £5 in a ring for 
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her, which she desires ;” so that costly Valentines are not without 
precedent. The first symptom of the letter style of Valentine appears 
also in the “ Diary” of Pepys, when “ Little Will Mercer came in the 
morning to be my wife’s Valentine, and brought her name writ upon 
blue paper in gold letters, done by himself very pretty.” How the 
old diary-keeper would stare if he could return to life, and look in 
upon the Valentine Palaces of the Strand, Regent-street, Ludgate- 
hill, and, indeed, of a hundred other streets in London ! 


hy 


Che Heiress of Dromana Ctwo hundred Bears Ago. 
By J. F. Fuiier, F.S.A. 
PART z. 

HE romantic incidents of the following narrative will possibly 
have additional interest for the readers of THE ANTIQUARIAN 
MacGazineE from the fact that the heroine became afterwards 

the grandmother of the elder Pitt. Be this as it may, however, the 
story furnishes another illustration of the old saw, “ Truth is stranger 
than fiction ;” and would form excellent groundwork for a modern 
three-volume novel. 

On the 16th of February, 1662, John FitzGerald of Dromana, 
Lord of the Decies, by “ deed of feoffment,” provided that his large 
estates in Co. Waterford should go to the husband of his only child, 
Catherine, who was to marry, with the consent of his feoffees, ‘‘ any 
worthy person of the family of FitzGerald, or that should assume the 
name of FitzGerald.” Her mother had died two years previously, 
but the youthful heiress was already under the control of a step- 
mother, Helen, daughter of Donogh McCarthy, Lord Clancarty. To 
make matters still worse, her father died in 1662. 

She was an orphan, a mere child of four years of age, enormously 
wealthy, and, in every sense of the word, a prize worth looking after. 
She was nearly related to the De la Poers or Powers, her mother 
being of that house. It was, therefore, soon arranged that Catherine 
FitzGerald should be placed under the control of the Powers, and 
ultimately married to her cousin, John Power, afterwards Lord Decies. 

Incredible as it may appear, the ceremony was, “in due time,” 
actually performed by the Archbishop of Canterbury ; the bridegroom 
having not then reached the age of eight years, and the bride being 
twelve years and a half. All was done “ with the consent of her 
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then guardian”—not with hers, however, for she had a will of her own 
even at that early age, and in twenty-one months after the Archbishop 
had performed the ceremony she asserted it to some purpose by 
choosing a husband for herself; and on Easter Eve, 1676, she ran 
away and married again. 

The favoured individual was Edward Villiers, son of Viscount 
Grandison. She was over fourteen when this second matrimonial 
venture was entered on ; and as legal points turned upon the ques- 
tion of age, doubtless she was ‘‘ advised” in the matter, or Villiers 
was, by some gentleman of the “ long robe.” 

The prize was too large to be let go by default; consequently 
the De la Poers, as might be expected, soon showed fight, and the 
two families took action with a view to determine legally whose wife 
the lady really was, and the more important issue that hung upon 
the point, namely, which family, Power or Villiers, should possess 
the large territorial property of FitzGerald of Dromana. 

Sentiment was out of the question, for even what is usually under- 
stood by the term, “ calf-love,”’ could hardly have existed at the date 
of the first marriage. It was, therefore, a mere matter-of-fact contest 
for the possession of £ s. d. 

It may be safely presumed, however, from our knowledge of human 
nature, that public sympathy was altogether with the youthful bride, 
who declared that ‘‘she had been seduced thereto (into the first 
marriage) by threats, violent persuasions, and undue practices, con- 
trary to her own will and spontaneous inclinations,” as indeed we 
can well believe. 

The case came before the Court of Arches, which, after hearing 
arguments on both sides, took the side of the Archbishop, decided 
in favour of John Power, issued an inhibition, and declared “ the 
marriage had with Edward Villiers to be no marriage, the said 
Power being then alive.” 

At this stage Dudley Loftus, LL.D., Judge of the Prerogative 
Court in Ireland, came to the rescue in support of the Court of 
Arches. He was great-grandson of the celebrated Archbishop of 
Armagh, and his name alone, to say nothing of his personal influ- 
ence, was a tower of strength to the Power faction. He was a very 
remarkable man. Having graduated first in Dublin University (of 
which his ancestor was first Provost), he went to Oxford. On his 
return to Ireland rebellion had broken out, and he took command of 
the garrison in his father’s castle at Rathfarnham, by which he was 
enabled to cut off the incursions of the Irish from the mountains, on 
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the city of Dublin. He held subsequently the office of Deputy 
Judge-Advocate for Leinster ; he was Commissioner of the Revenue, 
Judge of the Admiralty, Master in Chancery, and Vicar-General of 
Ireland. In 1677 his pamphlet appeared in London, but without a 
printer’s or publisher’s name. It is dated October 30, 1676, and is 
introduced by R. P., in an “ Epistle Dedicatory to Arthur, Earl of 
Anglesey, Lord Keeper of His Majesty’s Privy Seal, &c. &c.” This 
nobleman was the first earl, one of three Commissioners appointed 
to govern Ireland, and a Privy Councillor, and was also grandfather 
of the boy husband. As for R. P.’s opinion of the merits of Dr. 
Loftus, suffice it to say that the words which Aulus Gellius applied 
to Sallust—exgutsttissimus est brevitatis artifex—are but feeble as 
applied to the work and the man whom he undertook to champion. 
There is a certain comic element here, to be found in the fact of the 
obscurity of this R. P., who gives this inflated letter of recom- 
mendation to such a man as Dudley Loftus. 

R. P. goes on to say that he does not “ present unto her (Catherine 
Fitzgerald) objects of terror, to frighten her with guilty apprehen- 
sions, or to tax her with the polluted mystery of a matrimonial bed, 
or the stain of unchaste extravagancies, or to convene her before the 
Great Judge of Heaven and Earth, who is so formidable to the sense 
of guilt ; or to upbraid her with the inevitable consequences of her ruin, 
which will ensue on her temerity without repentance; but to satisfy 
the whole world in the justice and reason of the Lord Decies his 
case, &c. &c.” The reader is further informed how the performance 
** clears the text from the disparagement of vain cavils, the misinter- 
pretations of impertinent glosses, and confutes the Lord Cooke, not 
only by the incompetency of his authority, being neither judge of, 
nor versed in matrimonial causes, but also by the inevitable deduc- 
tions from his mistaken positions.’ This is hard hitting, and would, 
in these polite days, result in bringing R. P. into contempt of Court. 
Finally, he gives it as his opinion, that after perusal of Dr. Loftus’s 
treatise, ‘judgment cannot be given in favour of Mr. Villiers 
without a manifest decadency from ancient practice, and deviation 
from all known rules of justice, whereby it is hoped that the lady, 
upon consideration and reflection on the many prejudices of her 
seduction hitherto, and the conviction of this argument, will be re- 
duced to the modest acknowledgment of her fault.” 

But the young lady did not see the force of the arguments put 
forth by Dr. Loftus, and obstinately refused to forsake Villiers and 
return to Power, who was then a languishing and presumably broken- 
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hearted husband of the mature age of ten years and some months— 
the faithless one being just on the verge of her ‘teens.’ 

The age of the more favoured husband I am unable to obtain, 
but as he was a cornet of horse in 1671, five years previous to his 
marriage, it may be presumed that he was at least twenty. When 
once Catherine FitzGerald caught the “scarlet fever,” it might have 
been guessed that John Power, Lord Decies, had an uphill fight of 
it, and must have been cruelly handicapped, no matter how the law 
went. Toa young lady of thirteen, who had doubtless learned to 
value herself highly from the estimation in which she was held by 
others and the fuss that was made about her, a strapping young 
cavalry officer, whose fine trappings and uniform she could see and 
admire, was better worth having than a mere boy in civilian dress. 
In any case, evenif at such an age she was worldly-wise enough to weigh 
the advantages of a title (as they actually said she did), or ‘‘ notions ” 
had been put into her head about peerages and what not, Villiers 
still had the advantage. If John Power, aged ten, was to be Lord 
Tyrone, Edward Villiers would be Lord Grandison, to say nothing 
of his gay uniform. 

Notwithstanding the tall talk of R. P., another LL.D. from across 
the Channel entered the lists against Loftus. 

But first we must state the latter’s case as briefly as possible. The 
question was, “ Whether and when those who contract marriage may 
depart therefrom by reclamation.” Answer, “That either such 
contract hath already passed into marriage or 7 vim matrimonii 
de presenti, either by present consent or by carnal knowledge subse- 
quent, in which case there is no departure therefrom by way of recla- 
mation. Or such contract hath not as yet passed 7” vim matrimonti 
de presenti, and then first both parties are at age of consent, to wit, 
the man hath attained the age of fourteen years; or secondly, both 
of them are under those respective ages; or thirdly, the one of them 
hath attained that age and not the other. In the first case of this 
tripartite sub-distinction, where both parties are at age of consent, the 
one party cannot lawfully depart from the contract without the con- 
sent of both. In the second case of the said distinction, to wit, 
both being under age at the time of the contract ; it is to be under- 
stood whether both or one only of them will reclaim before either of 
them attain to the competent age of marriage ; and I conceive they 
cannot, whether they be equally distant from the said competent aye 
(as, for example, she is twelve years old and he ten, or unequally 
distant, he being thirteen and she ten) ; or whether both or either of 
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them will reclaim after the arrival of both at competent age as afore- 
said: and at this time, arriving together at competent age, they may 
reclaim as when, at the time of the contract of marriage, they were 
both equally distant from the age competent at a different time, when 
one arrived at the age before the other, having been unequally distant 
from a competent age of plenary consent at the time of the contract ; 
or both or either of them reclaims some time after the accomplish- 
ment of years competent for marriage, and then they cannot, whether 
both of them arrive thereto at the same time or at divers times; as 
when the man was thirteen years of age and the woman ten, the man 
being by the revolution of a year arrived at that competent age afore- 
said, who then may reclaim or thank himself for the loss of that 
benefit ; so that when they are of different ages from the time of 
plenary consent, it is in the pleasure of the party who first comes to 
age to dissolve the contract by reclamation, which if he shall not 
then do this power is devolved to that party who shall be then under 
age. As to the third case, where one of them hath attained the age 
of plenary consent at the time of the contract and not the other, the 
party that hath so attained that age at the time of the contract may 
not reclaim ; but the party who was then under that age and now 
hath attained it may make reclamation. So when one of age contracts 
with one under age, the contract is immediately good as to both, 
and each of them bound to expect, until the younger comes of age, 
who if he then make reclamation the contract of marriage is dissolved ; 
but if he shall not reclaim, they shall be compelled by the Church to 
prosecute the contract.” 

Here we pause to take breath, having in fact, at this stage, become 
‘*a little mixed.” Suffice it to say that the “summing up is to the 
full satisfaction of all persons,” says the Doctor, ‘‘ whose interests 
will give them leave to comply with reason and authority.” 

It is to be presumed that Mistress Catherine was more agreeably 
employed than in “ bothering” her young head about a legal opinion 
as to what ought to be the state of her heart and of her conscience ; 
and it is more than probable that her resolution to be the wife of 
Cornet Villiers was not influenced in the slightest degree either by 
Loftus or by the arguments in her favour. 


(Zo be continued.) 


REP 
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Che Historp of Silds. 
By CorNneELius WALFORD, F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
(Continued from p. 28.) 
PART IV. 
CuaPTeR XXVIII.—Gilds of Herefordshire. 


R EREFORDSHIRE.—This county does not appear to have 
been at all rich in Gilds, although it is probable that in 
this as in most other counties there were some, the records 

of which have not been preserved in form for detailed reference. 

Hereford.—There was an ancient Gild of Cordwainers in the 
city which occupied a prominent position at one period. I do not 
know that any point in its history calls for special comment here. It 
became one of the City Companies. As such its history has been 
written by Mr. J. D. Devlin (1848). 

Ludlow.—This ancient town had a Gild with some special 
features. 

Gild of the Palmers, established 1284, or earlier.—‘*‘ When it 
happens that any of the bretheren or sisteren of the Gild shall 
have been brought to such want, through ¢heft, fire, shipwreck, fall 
of a house, or any other mishap, that they have not enough to live 
on; then once, twice, and thrice, but not a fourth time, as much 
help shall be given to them out of the goods of the Gild, as the 
Rector and Stewards, having regard to the deserts of each, and to 
the means of the Gild, shall order ; so that whoever bears the name of 
this Gild shall be up-raised again, through the ordinances, goods, 
and help of his bretheren.” If a member be wrongfully thrown into 
prison, or his goods taken, no pains shall be spared to free both, at 
the cost of the Gild if necessary. In case of sickness, help to be 
given out of the common fund of the Gild, till well again ; or in case 
one becomes a /efer, or d/ind, or maimed in limb, or smitten with 
any incurable disorder, the goods of the Gild to be largely bestowed 
upon them. “If any good girl of the Gild, of marriageable age, 
cannot have the means found by her father, either to go into a 
religious house or to marry, whichever she wishes to do ; friendly 
and right help shall be given her, out of our means and our common 
chest, towards enabling her to do whichever of the two she wishes.” 
Services for the dead shall be attended. ‘If any man wishes, as 
is common, to keep night-watches with the dead, this will be 
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allowed, on the condition that he neither calls up ghosts, nor makes any 
mockeries of the body or its good name, nor does any other scandal 
of the kind ; lest by such scandals the discipline of the Church may 
be brought into contempt, and the great Judge may be provoked to 
heavier vengeance, who ought rather, by reason of the sins of the 
people, to be asked for love and mercy. And never shall any woman, 
unless of the household of the dead, keep such a night-watch.” The 
Rector and Stewards of the Gild to be chosen by picked men. 
Endowments made before a.p. 1279 confirmed. 

This Gild appears to have had a Charter granted to it by Edward 
III. in or about 1329. Mr. Wright, in his “ History of Ludlow” (1852, 
p. 206), says: “‘ One of the main objects of this Gild was to provide 
by association and from a common fund for the protection of the 
members when robbed or oppressed by others ; and it may therefore 
have been supposed to have had its orgin amid the personal in- 
security occasioned by the continued troubles on the Welsh border.” 
This hardly seems to present an entirely accurate view. But the later 
Charters of Edward, in 1344 and 1357, may have given it this 
complexion. 

At the period of the Dissolution of the Monasteries the Gild 
appears to have made a struggle for existence, on the ground of its 
general utility. But the movement finally took the shape of merging 
the Gild property into the Corporation of the Town, as was permitted 
in some other cases. The petition of the Town, 1551, recites very 
fully the former usefulness of the Gild, and other points in its history 
as follows :— 


“*To THE KincEs Most Roya.t MAJEsTIE. 


** Moost humbly shewen and besechen your highnes, your true and 
faithfull subjectess, the bailiffes, burgenses, and commons of your 
majesties towne of Ludlowe, in the com. of Salop, that where a’ 
Domini 1284, certain burgenses of the said towne being welthy and 
of good substaunce, devised and agreed to erect and establishe a 
guylde to have contynuaunce for ever, for the purposes hereafter 
mencioned, and gave landes unto it for mayntenaunce of the same, 
viz., to releve the necessitie of such as by fire, by shipwracke, by 
violence of theves, or other unevitable misfortune, shuld fall in decay, 
to helpe also the necessitie of prisoners, poore maydens wanting sub- 
stance to preferre theym to marriage, and suche as shulde by Goddes 
visitacion fall into incurable diseases, and lastly to sustayne thre 
priestes, eche of them at the wages of viij‘* markes by yere, as by 
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their fundacion therof redy to be shewed at large doth appere ; 
whiche said foundacion or gylde was afterwardes augmented, con- 
firmed and incorporated by your majesties most renowned progeni- 
toures, Ed. the thirde, Ric. the second, and lastly, by your highnes’ 
moost worthy father of famous Kinge Henry theight, and was newe of 
late, in the first session of Parliament, holden in the begynnyng of 
your majesties reigne, forprised and excepted to be noon of those that 
by vertue of the Statute for suppression of colleges, chauntries, and 
guyldes, or of any other Statute hetherunto made and came or ought 
to cumme to the handes and possession of your highnes; yet for so 
muche as some question hath been made in whom the right title 
remayneth, and that after examynacion therof and deliberate consul- 
tacion therin by the Chauncelour and counsaile of your highnes 
Court of Augmentaciones, the matter was lefie in suspence to be con- 
sidered and ordered by your majesties moost honorable privey coun- 
sell, your said oratours knowing your highnes moost godly inclinacion 
to the advauncement and fatheraunce of all charitable and good 
publique ordinaunces, and withall considering that the whole and 
entier profits of the said guylde, except only xxij" ix* bestowed upon 
the fyndeng of priestes and obites for the dead, is yet and alwaies 
hitherunto hathe been employed and spent upon the sustentacion of 
xxx" poore and impotent persones, the stipende of a sco!emaister 
frely to teache and instructe youthe in the Latyne tunge, and suche 
like necessary uses, which your highnes by speciall wordes in the 
Statute appoynted to have contynuance as before, rather with more 
encrease and larger allowance than any abatement or decrease 
therof; moost humbly prayen and besechen your highnes to take the 
whole revenue of the said guylde into your majesties handes, and for 
that the said towne is large and hathe but oon parishe churche for 
iiij™ persones, and therin no vicar endowed, wherunto also from tyme 
to tyme is great accesse of straungiers owt of all the principalitie of 
Wales and Marches of the same, by occasion that the Commissioners 
resident in those parties for the good government of the cuntrey 
moost commonly make their abode in the castell there, and consi- 
dering also that their fee ferme is decaied iij* by yere at your majes- 
ties hands for burgage rentes, heretofore paied out of the religiouse 
howses dissolved, and that they stand charged nevertheless with 
mayntenaunce of the town wallss, the paviment, conduytes, and thre 
stone bridges, that therfore your majestie will vouchesauf to convert 
the rentes heretofore employed upon the superstitious abuses of 
private masses, obits, and suche like, to the mayntenaunce of a 
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prechour, an assistant to the person in the cure, and the stipende of 
an ussher in the grammer schole, and therupon to annexe the whole 
landes and revenue aforesaid to their fee ferme of the towne ; and 
they shall pray,) &c. 

A Charter was granted by Edward VI., under date 26th April, 
1552, to this town of the property of the Gild, in accordance with the 
prayer of the petition, and that being confirmed in subsequent reigns, 
still stands in force. 

The records of this Gild are still preserved. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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French Ecclesiology; or, five bundred Biles on 


a Bicpele in france. 
By ArtTHuR G. HI, M.A., F.S.A. 

PART J. 
T was with great anticipation that I and a brother left home for 
Waterloo Station on the evening of August the roth, 1881. 
The persistent wet weather here made us still more anxious to get 
away, and begin our archeological excursion in France, the some- 
what novel method of travelling, the bicycle, being selected for 
this Continental tour. About 15 lbs. of luggage were attached 
to the saddle of each machine, consisting of carefully selected 
necessaries, French Government maps, and, in my particular case, 
sketching materials of light weight. After some difficulties, Waterloo 
was reached, and Southampton soon after, where we found ourselves 
and machines on board the Havre boat. The excitement of starting 
luckily induced sleep, and all was oblivion till the coast of France 

was sighted on the following morning. 

The Custom House having been passed, without any dues to pay, 
we had to spend some hours at Havre, awaiting the departure of the 
boat which crosses the embouchure of the Seine to Caen. 

In the afternoon a second embarkation was made, and after a 
journey of three hours, partly by sea and partly by river, the spires 
of the old city of Caen were seen through the evening mist. Here 
was tO commence our tour, and we were glad to put up at Hotel 
D’Espagne, and enjoy a good dinner and good beds. 

In describing, as tersely as possible, the chief events of interest in 


a highly interesting tour, it will be better to chronicle them in the 
form of a diary. 
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Aug. 21st, Sunday.—Caen, as is well known, possesses many fine 
churches, notably the Abbaye aux Hommes, built by the Conqueror, 
and the Abbaye aux Dames, the foundation of Matilda. S. Pierre 
is also a noble church. The Abbaye aux Hommes is a grand 
Norman structure with two lofty western spires; the interior has 
great solemnity of character, not improved by the modern French 
mania—* restoration.” The women’s church is very severe and 
imposing in the interior, but the furbishings of ‘‘ restoration” are 
decidedly bad. S. Pierre has a splendid spire and a fine interior of 
various periods of Gothic. Some of the other (14th century) churches 
have fragments, or whole windows, of good ancient glass. The 
general tone of Caen is quaint and decidedly “ old world,” the local 
stone being, of course, in great requisition, and fine stone it is. 

In the afternoon began our first experience of French roads, which 
are, perhaps, the finest in the world, taking them all round, for the 
several cantons are responsible for their order, and the road men are 
constantly sweeping and brushing, so that it is not exaggeration to 
say that one can travel for 50 miles without a rut, or scarcely a 
loose stone. French roads, however, are painfully straight, running 
for miles in an undeviating line, producing a curious effect where the 
rows of tall poplars terminate in a perspective distance. 

We rode out of the town by the road which goes south to Falaise, 
I took a sketch of a pretty Norman church tower at a little village 
some miles from Caen, and was surrounded bya host of gamins, who 
are always a nuisance to the artist. After 25 miles’ ride Falaise was 
reached, a most picturesque town, with the old fortifications and 
moat now grown over with trees and grass. There is a fine Flam- 
boyant church, and others of interest. This town is the birthplace of 
the Conqueror, who has a fine equestrian statue in the place. We 
stayed here the night at a very nice little hostel. 

22nd, Monday.—The weather continuing fine, on after dejeéner to 
Argentan, through some very hilly country. The church of Our 
Lady is Flamboyant, and contains a grand Renaissance organ-case, 
placed, as usual, at the west end. The S.W. wind proved rather an 
obstacle in the afternoon, blowing straight against us, but we 
managed to struggle through it, and reached Seéz at 6 o’clock in 
the evening after a day’s ride of 28 miles. The little Hotel du 
Dauphin was selected, and proved very comfortable. 

23rd, Tuesday.—Seéz rejoices in a magnificent church, or rather 
cathedral, of the 13th century, with two noble spires, and an 
imposing west front. It is very large, and is undergoing a rather 
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dangerous “‘ restoration.” The great west porch is very fine. We 
found it very hilly, but delightfully picturesque, from Seéz to 
Alengon, at which place we lunched. The cathedral is a fine 
Flamboyant one, with a splendid triangular west porch, like that at 
Ratisbon, costly with figures. Aride of some 15 miles more brought 
us, at sunset, to the delightful little town of Beaumont le Vicomte, 
which is a few miles south of the borders of Normandy. We stayed 
here at the principal inn. Thirty miles to-day. 

24th, Wednesday.—Beaumont is a lovely spot. The River Sarthe 
winds through it under the old stone bridge and the suspended one 
over which the road passes. The quaint mills and the trees form a 
charming picture. We spent all the morning here, sketching, and 
looking at the water. At noon we reached the city of Le Mans, 
justly celebrated for its grand cathedral. We caused some astonish- 
ment here by riding into the city, but had to dismount because of 
the hill, after crossing the river. S. Julien du Pré is a very fine 
Romanesque church, with peculiar apsidal chapels. The cathedral 
stands on the top of the hill, and is conspicuous far and near. The 
interior is magnificent, the choir being of a great height, and most of 
the windows containing their ancient glass. It is of the 13th century, 
while the nave is of the 12th, and much smaller. We spent an hour 
or two in the cathedral, which formed a capital shelter from a heavy 
rain storm which had long threatened. ‘Towards evening we started 
south again, and finally rode into the little town of Ecommoy, a life- 
less old place, where we had the hotel to ourselves. It is worth 
mentioning here that for a first-rate fable d’hdte and dejeiiner, with 
wine each at both meals, coffee and cigars included, and capital 
beds, we paid the sum of 5} francs each, or 4s. 7d. apiece! And then 
the host insisted on regaling us with liqueur as a mark of good 
friendship. This was at the Hotel Lion D’or. 

25th, Thursday.—On this day we had our first view of the Loire, 
at Coément, near Chateau du Loire. The river is uninteresting here, 
and the country relieved only by the inevitable poplars. Thence 
there was a very desolate country as far as the small town of 
Neuillé, where we stayed the night at the little inn of the “ Plat 
D’Etain.” We had some very amusing talk with the commercial 
travellers in the evening, and our sketch-book excited much interest. 
The little church here has a peculiar Renaissance front with gigantic 
gurgoyles. Twenty-seven miles this day. 

26th, Friday.—After leaving Neuillé, we had a ride through some 
pretty country till we reached Tours, one of the principal cities in 
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Touraine. The Loire here is a great river, and as we rode down the 
steep hill which is on its north bank, we had a splendid view of the 
town, with its fine cathedral and other public buildings. The city 
was entered by crossing a fine stone bridge which spans the great 
width of the Loire. One would have a good chance of escaping a 
watery grave should one fall over the bridge here, for the river in 
summer time is reduced to a multitude of small rivulets, separated 
by sand-banks. Turning to the right, after entering the city, we 
made our way to the street on either side of which rise the great 
towers of the now otherwise demolished church of S. Martin. 
This was originally one of the largest churches in Christendom, but 
was made an object of ¢estruction by the fanatics of the French 
Revolution. The road now passes over the place where the nave 
stood, and the great 12th century towers stand right and left of this 
street in a most peculiar manner. ‘The cathedral is a very grand 
work of art. The west front is a magnificent piece of Flamboyant 
architecture, with two lofty spires 205 ft. high. The interior is most 
splendid, the choir windows, with their old stained glass, giving a 
mysterious colour tone to the inside which is very solemn. We 
heard the choir singing the psalms in stentorian plain song, a species 
of music eminently suited for the purpose, particularly when un- 
accompanied by the organ. 

At Tours we turned out of our southerly course and went east- 
ward, along the banks of the river. A strong wind at our backs took 
us along at 10 or 12 miles an hour, which pace was necessary now, 
as we got caught in a rather penetrating rain-storm. After passing 
through one or two highly picturesque villages, we arrived at sunset 
in the quaint medizval town of Amboise, one of the most interesting 
of the Touraine series. Here the Hotel Cheval Blanc proved a very 
comfortable resting-place. ‘Thirty-two miles. 

27th, Saturday.—The weather on this day was indeed glorious, 
I rose early to sketch the 15th century gateway at the base of one of 
the great towers of the castle. At Amboise is one of the most 
interesting of the Touraine Chateaux. It was for centuries a resi- 
dence of the French kings, and, finally, belonged to Louis Philippe. 
After its seizure, it was lately restored to the Comte de Paris. In 
this castle many events, notable in French history, took place. It 
was here that Catherine de Medicis with her three sons (afterwards 
Francois II., Charles II., and Henri III.), and Mary Queen of 
Scots, witnessed the execrable murder of 1,200 Huguenots in 1560. 
The gallery on the terrace, where they sat, still exists. After crossing 
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the bridge to the north bank of the Loire, in order to sketch the 
town, an old washerwoman very kindly brought me out a chair and 
umbrella, which last was a great protection from a roasting sun. 

At noon we rode through the Foret D’Amboise (French forests are 
rather insignificant, for the French cut down their trees every seven 
years), and at length reached Montrichard, a charmingly quaint place 
on the River Cher. The Flamboyant church, with its pilgrimage 
-chapel in the upper story of the north transept, formed the subject 
for a sketch. 

A few more miles through the quaintest little villages brought us 
to S. Aignan—on the whole, perhaps, the most picturesque of the 
smaller places we visited. Twenty-two miles. 

28th, Sunday.—The church, timber houses, chateau, &c. &c., to 
be seen at S. Aignan, are great temptations to the artist. The un- 
sparing “restoration” of the first has, however, quite destroyed the 
effect of colour, which time alone can produce. 

We rode only ro miles to-day, 4g., on to the next town of Selles 
sur Cher, and we spent the afternoon in the indulgence of the 
dolce far niente in the fields. 

The river here is far prettier than the Loire. 

29th, Monday.—To-day we had a ride of 40 miles through a rather 
uninteresting country, it being 20 miles to Menneton, the next place 
of any size. There are ruins here of a fine old castle. Vierzon was 
next reached, a large manufacturing town, with a good church, but 
nothing else of note. Finally, we arrived at Méhun, a town on the 
River Yévre, where we stayed for the night. A ruined castle is worth 
seeing, and the old town gateways are good, but the place is other- 


wise without interest. 
(Zo be continued.) 


oh] 
Bibliography of Wook-jplates. 
By Wa.LTER HamITon, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S. 


S book-plate collectors are now almost legion, and as 
literature on the subject is cropping up, I venture to offer 
you a short bibliography on the subject, which I have no 

doubt will prove acceptable to your readers. It is as complete as I 
can make it without referring to every separate entry in such works 
.as Notes and Queries, which I fancy your space would not permit. 
If my brother collectors will kindly supplement my information by 
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naming any other articles on the subject with which they are 
acquainted, they will be conferring a benefit on us all. 

The Third Annual Report of the Oxford University Archzological 
and Heraldic Society, 1837, an article on book-plates, by Rev. Daniel 
Parsons. 

Notes and Queries, many articles and short notices. 

The Palatine Note Book, various articles on book-plates. 

The Gentleman's Magazine, June, 1866—then edited by Mr. E. 
Walford—contains an illustrated article by John Leighton, F.S.A. 

The Atheneum, October 9, 1875, review of Poulet Malassis’ book. 

The Art Fournal, September, 1876, Illustrated Notes on Book- 
plates, by M. A. Tooke. 

The Pall Mall Gazette, November 19, 1877 ; December 18, 1877. 

“A Guide to the Study of Book-plates,” by the Hon. J. L. 
Warren, M.A. Illustrated. J. Pearson, London, 1880. 

This is the most complete English work on the subject, yet it is 
necessarily incomplete ; whilst the information it contains is arranged 
on a system too complicated for easy reference, and the book also 
suffers for the want of a good general index. 

The Antiquary,* February, 1880; March, 1880, article by Walter 
Hamilton; May, 1880, article by James Gordon; June, 1880, 
article by Alfred Wallis; July, 1880, articles by several collectors ; 
September, 1880, article by E. P. Shirley ; February, 1881, Review 
of Mr. Warren’s book. 

The Globe, November 3, 1881. Article by Mr. W. J. Hardy. 

The Daily News, April 29, 1881. 

The Literary World, Boston, U.S.A., July 2, 1881; August 13, 
1881. 

These contain articles by the Rev. J. H. Dubbs, of the Franklin 
College. 

The West Middlesex Advertiser, March 26, 1881; April 2, 1881 ; 
April 9, 1881; April 16, 1881; April 23, 1881; April 30, 1881; 
May 7,1881; May 14, 1881. 

Each of the above contains a long article by Walter Hamilton, 
principally devoted to early dated plates, and the collection of curious 
and amusing mottoes on book-plates. 

The Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer, April, 1882 ; (Tllus- 
trated) August, 1882 ; December, 1882; January, 1883 ; February, 





* These articles, except the last, appeared before Mr. E. Walford transferred his 
editorial labours from that magazine to its successor. 
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1883; March, 1883; May, 1883. The last contains a long list of 
dated plates, in the collection of Mr. Day, of Cork. 

“ Notice sur quelques graveurs Nancéins du xviii. sitcle. Beaupré.” 
Nancy, 1862. 

‘* Armorial du Bibliophile,” by J. Guigard. Paris, 1870—1873. 
A very useful guide to the study of French heraldic book-plates. 

“Les Ex-Libris Frangais.” Paris, 1875. By A. Poulet-Malassis, 
with 24 plates. (A standard work on French book-plates. ) 

“Nouvelle étude sur l’Universite de Pont-d-Mousson.” Vancy, 
1880. 


‘Petite Revue d’Ex-Libris <Alsaciens,” par Auguste Stoeber. 
Mulhouse, 1881. 

The Western Antiquary, Plymouth (monthly), several articles. 

The Paper and Printing Trades’ Fournal, September, 1881 ; (with 
illustrations) September, 1882. 

The Printing Times and Lithographer, November 15, 1882 ; (with 
illustrations) December 15, 1882. 


¥ 


Collectanea. 


THE “STEWS” IN BANKSIDE.—W. E. M. writes to Zhe Times :-—“‘A 
peculiar interest attaches to the ‘Cross Bones’ burial-ground in St. 
Saviour’s parish, Southwark. Situated at the corners of Red Lion and 
Union-streets, that ground enjoyed in times remote an unenviable noto- 
riety as a place of interment for the unfortunate inmates of the Bankside 
stews which lay between Bear-garden and Clinke-prison. They were 
regulated by Parliament from as early a date as 8th Henry I. In King 
Richard II.’s reign Sir William Walworth held them as lessee under the 
Bishop of Winchester, whose ‘inn’ or town mansion stood westwards of 
Montague-close. Peter Cunningham happily suggests that Walworth’s 
lively sense of the destruction of his property here by the rebels gave 
additional force to the blow that killed Wat Tyler. These houses, one 
of them distinguished by the painted wall sign of the Cardinal’s Hat, were 
suppressed by sound of trumpet 37th Henry VIII. ‘Their memory 
remained in such names as Stew-laneand Cardinal's Cap-alley ; their use 
was partially revived temp. Charles I., in ‘ Holland’s Leaguer ’"—the old 
moated manor-house of Paris-garden, by the Falcon tavern, whence the 
now Holland-street and Falcon-dock. ‘Winchester Goose’ had long 
served as a term of reproach, while the grant of licences by the Bishops 
of Winchester enables the Duke of Gloucester (see Shakspeare’s first part 
of King Henry VI., act i. scene 3) to further upbraid Henry, Bishop of 
Winchester, afterwards Cardinal Beaufort, with the invective— Thou that 
giv’st whores indulgences to sin.’” A full account of these stews will be 
found in vol. ii. p. 70. 

THE SENTENCE OF PONTIUS PILATE.—A newspaper paragraph, of 
uncertain date, headed “ A Curious Relic,” gives what ought, if genuine, 
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to be a document of great and surpassing interest to every member of 
Christendom, recording, as it does, the actual sentence of death which 
was passed by Pontius Pilate, as the Roman Governor of Judza, upon the 
Saviour of Mankind. Thecutting states that it is “a correct transcript of 
the most memorable judicial sentence which has ever been uttered by 
judicial lips in the annals of the world.” It has appeared in the Ao/nische 
Zeitung ; but, apart from German papers, we do not know that it has 
ever appeared in anEnglish form. The sentence itself runs as follows : 
“Sentence pronounced by Pontius Pilate, intendant of the province of 
Lower Galilee, that Jesus of Nazareth shall suffer death by the cross. In 
the 17th year of the reign of the Emperor Tiberius, and on the 25th of 
the month of March, in the most holy city of Jerusalem, during the pon- 
tificate of Annas and Caiaphas, Pontius Pilate, intendant of the province 
of Lower Galilee, sitting in judgment in the presidential seat of the preetor, 
sentences Jesus of Nazareth to death on a cross between two robbers, as 
the numerous and notorious testimonies of the people prove that :—1. 
Jesus is a misleader. 2. He has excited the people to sedition. 3. He is 
an enemy tothe laws. 4. He calls himself the Son of God. 5. He calls 
himself falsely the King of Israel. 6. He went into the Temple, followed 
by a multitude, carrying palms in theirhands. It likewise orders the first 
centurion, Quirilius Cornelius, to bring him to the place of execution, and 
forbids all persons, rich or poor, to prevent the execution of Jesus.” The 
witnesses who have signed the execution against Jesus are: 1. Daniel 
Robani, Pharisee. 2. John Zorobabel. 3. Raphael Robani. 4. Capet. 
Finally it orders that the said Jesus be taken out of Jerusalem through 
the gate of Tournea. The sentence is engraved ona plate of brass, in 
the Hebrew language, and on its sides is an inscription certifying that 
“ A similar plate has been sent to each tribe.” This curious document, it 
is said, was discovered in A.D. 1280, in the city of Aquill, in the kingdom 
of Naples, in the course of a search made for the discovery of Roman anti- 
quities, and it remained there until it was found by the Commissaries of 
Art in the French Army of Italy. Up to the time of the campaign in 
Southern Italy, it was preserved in the sacristy of the Carthusians, near 
Naples, where it was kept in a box of ebony. Since then the relic has 
been kept in the chapel of Caserta. The Carthusians obtained, by peti- 
tion, leave that the plate might be kept by them, as an acknowledgment 
of the sacrifices which they made forthe French army. The French 
translation was made literally by members of the Commission of Arts. 
Dénon had a fac-simile of the plate engraved, which was bought by Lord 
Howard, on the sale of his cabinet, for 2,890 francs. There seems to be 
little or no historical doubt as to the authenticity of this document ; and 
it is obvious to remark, that the reasons of the sentence correspond 
exactly with those recorded in the Gospels. True or false, the document 
is well worth placing on permanent record, in the hope that some of our 
readers may be able to test its genuineness. 

SHAKSPEREAN AUTOGRAPH.—A writer in the Critic, of June 7, 1845, 
writes : “An autograph of Shakspere has recently been discovered on 
the vellum cover of a little Italian book of the sixteenth century, and has 
been the subject of dispute at Marlborough Police-office this week. The 
work is entitled “I Quattro Libri della Filosofia Naturale,” by Giovan 
Saravia, published in 1565. Mr. Howard, a bookseller, recently pur- 
chased the volume, with several others, of a dealer in books living at 
Hoxton, for a few shillings ; having detected the signature, which is very 
faint, on the cover. This discovery having been made, the book is now 
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valued at £100 or more. Mr. Howard placed it in the hands of Mr. 
Fletcher, the auctioneer, for sale; whereupon a Mr. Taylor claimed it as 
his property, declaring that it had been stolen from his library. He was 
not aware of the existence of the autograph on the cover of the volume, 
which he bought for sixpence fifty years ago. Mr. Alexander, the Hoxton 
bookseller who sold it to Mr. Howard, said he bought it with others at an 
auction. Mr. Howard refused to yield up his prize; and as the matter 
had not been brought before the magistrate by way of summons, no 
decision was pronounced. At the suggestion, however, of Mr. Fletcher, 
the disputants, to avoid a lawsuit, agreed to divide the proceeds of the 
sale of the book.” 

[It would be worth while to inquire whether any steps were taken to 
verify this autograph, or to learn what became of it subsequently.—ED. 
A. M. & B.] 


THE PRICE OF OYSTERS IN 1784.—Recently, in taking to pieces the 
old doors of the Red Lion Hotel, at Colchester, it was found that they had 
been repaired by having new boards nailed over the old ones. The doors 
before repair seem to have been used as a posting place, as they were 
covered with handbills. Amongst these occurred the following interesting 
one, as it gives us the price of Colchester oysters, about the above date. 
The bill, as may be seen, is not dated, but the bills posted near it are 
some dated 1784 and 1785. These old doors were probably in use at the 
time of the siege. At all events, it was considered they required doubling 
in 1786. They were certainly not worn out in 1883: ‘* Colchester Oysters. 
Isaac Potter, Row-hedge, respectfully informs his Friends and the Public, 
that he sells the very best Oysters at 3s. 6d. per Barrel, and the common 
sort at 3s. per Barrel, delivered Carriage free in Colchester. All orders 
sent to him at Row-hedge, or to Mr. Rolle’s, East Hill, Colchester, will be 
punctually executed and gratefully acknowledged. N.B.—The best 
Oysters delivered (by water) at 4s. per Barrel, in any part of London. 
Colchester : printed by W. Keymer.”—£ssex Standard. 


CAEN STONE—On this coast of Normandy, in the neighbourhood 
of Caen, resides an old lady, on whose property are some valuable stone 
quarries, from whence the English Commissioners have proposed to pur- 
chase the materials for building our Houses of Parliament. It is a 
curious fact that, by some old records in her family, she can prove that 
the blocks of stone used in building our Westminster Abbey were derived 
from the very same source.—7. Raikes Fournal. 


ORIGIN OF THE FLEUR-DE-LYS.—The origin of the lilies which have 
for so long a period been borne as armorial bearing by the Kings of 
France, dates fromthe Crusades. Louis le Jeune, son of Louis VIL, first 
introduced on his shield the lily of the meadows in Palestine, which his 
successors afterwards retained. It was natural to suppose that the spirit 
of revolution, which sets all religion at defiance, should abolish this type 
of Christian faith 7. Raikes’ Fournal. 


A WORSHIPPER OF RELICS.—A noble Roman in the time of Tiberius 
distinguished himself, according to Dio Cassius, by an extraordinary love 
of antiques. His name was Vibius Rufus; he boasted that he 
possessed the two noblest pieces of antiquity in the world ; the one being 
the chair in which Julius Czsar was assassinated ; and the other being 
Cicero’s widow Terentia, whom he had married, and who arrived at the 
mature age of a hundred years. 
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Reviews. 


Don Fohn of Austria. By Sir WILLIAM STIRLING MAXWELL, Bart. 
2 vols., 4to. Longmans & Co. 1883. 


THE late Sir William Stirling Maxwell was no mean and poor dabbler 
in the field of literature, but an accomplished and learned scholar, and 
one who, having ample means and leisure at command, availed himself 
of those opportunities to make himself a name as a biographer and 
a historian in one. His “Annals of Spanish Artists,” his “Cloister Life 
of Charles V.,” and his “ Victories of Charles V.,” all serve to show how 
thoroughly he had devoted himself to Spain and its history. 

This posthumous work, which has now been for some months before 
the world, is calculated to add to the reputation of its author as much as 
to increase our knowledge of one of the most astonishing prodigies of a 
bygone age. To the man who, when little more than barely of age, won 
the victory of Lepanto, is justly due a great part of the glory which first 
taught Christendom that the Turk was not invincible. Don John was 
the natural son of the Emperor Charles V., but was brought up to believe 
himself the son of a noble of the Spanish Court, named Quixada ; and it 
was only from the Emperor’s will, made at his abdication, that the real 
secret came out. He was brought up by the childless wife of Quixada, 
at first with a view to the priesthood, and possibly with an eye to a 
Cardinal’s hat; but in 1567, all further thought of the Church was 
dropped, and he was installed by his brother, Philip II., as Admiral of 
the Spanish Fleet, or, as it were called in Castilian, “ General of the Sea.” 
His bravery and ability were shown against the Moors, whom he hated 
the more bitterly on account of his own deep attachment to the 
Christian faith ; and subsequently in his gallantry in the actions between 
the Christian naval powers and the Turks, which finally led up to the 
formation of the Holy League. “The wind, which wafted the Turks 
swiftly to destruction,” writes Sir William, “changed at the precise 
moment when it was needed to aid the onset of the Christians. The 
boisterous sea also sank to smoothness in the special interest of the 
League.” It would be impossible, within the limits at our command, to 
give our readers anything like the spirit with which Sir William has 
described the famous battle of Lepanto. They must themselves refer 
to vol. i. pp. 417, &c., where they will find it narrated with all the 
picturesque minuteness of a “ Special Correspondent.” One incident, 
however, we cannot forbear quoting: “A Spanish soldier, whose name 
has not been preserved, was shot in the eye with an arrow. Plucking 
out the weapon, with the eye attached to it, he wrapped a cloth round 
his head, and tied it with a garter, and was the first man who boarded 
the Turkish galley with which his own was engaged, and to which it 
soon surrendered. Men who were skilled swimmers, and who found 
themselves overmastered in the grasp of a strong infidel, leaped into the 
sea, and finished the conflict amongst the waves, by drowning their 
antagonists, or knocking out their brains.” 

It has been said that the actual results of this battle were not so im- 
portant as they might have been if the success gained at Lepanto had 
been properly followed up. But it is impossible to overrate the moral 
effect in Europe of this great victory of Christianity over the Crescent, 
and the chief purpose of the Holy League was in the main accomplished. 
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The career of Don John in the Netherlands and his death there in early 
manhood are told with great minuteness in the second volume. Many 
of our readers will learn with surprise that at one time it was the dream 
of this Bayard of Spain to be placed at the head of a Catholic expe- 
dition against England, deliver Mary Queen of Scots from her captivity, 
and claim her hand and a share of her throne as the guerdon of his 
efforts. His remains were taken back from Namur, the place of his 
death, to Spain, where they were placed in a tomb in the Escurial. 

The present edition of this work has been produced under the super- 
intendence of the Rev. Sir George Cox, who thus writes in the preface: 
“ During the long period of years spent in the preparation of this work, 
the author spared himself no pains in bringing together a body of illus- 
trations which should enable the reader to form a life-like idea of the 
age in which Don John for a few years played a prominent part, and of 
the chief personages who, with him, were actors in the great drama. 
This collection is especially rich in portraits of the victor of Lepanto ; 
the many likenesses given of him showing what he was at every stage 
from early boyhood onwards in his short career, and bearing witness to 
the high powers which he had inherited from his father. in contrast with 
the feebler intellect and colder affections of his brother Philip. To these 
portraits the author added a large collection of engravings, illustrating 
the armour, weapons, art-workmanship, medals, the naval and military 
equipments, ‘the galleys, frigates, and ships of the sixteenth century, 
together with a multitude of ornamental alphabets obtained from the 
works for which they were designed, and of devices throwing light on 
the manners, employments, and amusements of the age.” 


Mother Shipton : A Collection of the Earliest Editions of Her Prophecies. 
Manchester : Heywood & Son. 

THISs isa collection, in a handy form, of Mother Shipton’s known pro- 
phecies, and curious information concerning them. Certainly the subject 
is one of which no one will deny the interest when we remember that only 
two or three years ago persons were found credulous enough to put faith 
in her supposed prophecy that the end of the world should take place in 
1881: a prediction, by the way, which there is no foundation for ascribing 
to her. In this book various fictions which have been at different times 
fabricated concerning the Yorkshire prophetess are carefully separated 
from the actual sayings to be found in the earliest editions. 


The Real Lord Byron. New Views of the Poets Life. By J. C. 

JEAFFRESON. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1883. 
PROBABLY no other man, even among the so often capriciously treated 
children*of Apollo, has ever received such immoderate portions of praise 
and blame from the public as Lord Byron. Nor have his biographers 
been less unjust in their different estimates of his character. With some 
he is a selfishlibertine, and atheist, the contemner of his kind, who had just 
flashy wordy talent enough to make his dyspeptic broodings poetically 
attractive ; with others a very god in verse, an injudiciously used but quite 
innocently-minded man, a Christian who rejected only what was un- 
Christian in Christianity. Mr. Jeaffreson has been careful to take a 
middle course between these two extremes, neither extolling him as 
perfect nor reviling him as profligate, but above all things to show him 
thoroughly “real,” and not an impossible deity or a no less impossible 
monster, 

The author devotes a considerable portion of the first volume to the 
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period of Byron’s childhood and youth. We have the strangely sensitive 
boy, “ baby Byron,” as his sister called him, vividly portrayed, and the 
growth of his character indicated, from the first moment when the beauty 
of the wild Scotch hills struck his sensitive imagination and planted the 
seeds of goetry in his mind. But his precocity is not so much insisted on 
in the present work as it has been in former biographies. Indeed, it is 
only in his emotional nature, especially with regard to the passion of love, 
that Byron can be said to have been remarkably precocious. Many 
apocryphal tales of the poets youth and manhood, which had found favour 
in former “ Lives,” are rejected, wisely we think, by the present writer. 
He does not forget, as some seem prone to do, that to makea collection of 
entertaining little anecdotes is sof to write the life of a great author. 

We think the author has scarcely been just to the character of Leigh 
Hunt, whom he seems to regard as having been to Byron somewhat like 
the viper in the fable. Such phrases, used in regard to the editor of the 
Examiner, as “ malice,” “constitutional insolence,” “ craft,” and “ spite” 
appear ludicrously yet painfully misused by those who remember the true 
nature of Hunt, his childlike and sincere heart (not to be stigmatised as 
resembling Dickens’ creation Harold Skimpole), and Shelley’s verdict on 
him in one of the most beautiful lines in his beautiful poems :-— 

** One of those happy souls 
Which are the salt of the earth, and without whom 
This world would smell like what it is—a tomb.” 


With this exception we can endorse the opinions expressed in this work, 
and sincerely designate “The Real Lord Byron” as, on the whole, the 
most candid and unprejudiced view of its subject that has yet appeared. 


The Secrets of Angling. By J. D., Esquire. A Reprint, with Intro- 

duction by THOMAS WESTWOOD. London: W. Satchell & Co. 1883. 
IF Izaak Walton be named the Sultan of Anglers, surely his Grand Vizier 
should be “J. D.,” or John Dennis, as Mr. Westwood reads the initials, 
rightly as we think. In his introduction the question is fully discussed, 
and satisfactory reasons are given for the conclusions at which he arrives 
respecting the identity of the author. Not only anglers, but all lovers of 
poetry which is true and beautiful, though obscured by archaisms of style 
and expression, will welcome the appearance of this excellent reprint of 
an excellent poem. The present version is identical in every respect with 
the edition of 1613, and should commend itself to the notice of all who 
delight in the curiosities of literature. 


Shakespeare, the Manand the Book. Two Vols. By C. M. INGLEBY, M.A., 
D.C.L. London: Triibner & Co. 
IF it be true, as we are told by the wise and witty O. W. Holmes, that a 
physician should join common sense to learning in equal proportions, it 
is quite certain that a Shakespearian critic who would “ doctor” corrupt 
or corrupted passages, must wed erudition to mother-wit, and not 
remember his spectacles while forgetting his eyes. It is pleasant, amid 
the clamorous host of the conceited and captious, to find one worshipper 
at the supreme literary shrine who wishes not to fill up any crack in the 
Shakespearian marble with his own private plaster of Paris, but searches 
the quarry for pure Parian. We follow our author over a wide field 
where others have laboured before him, and he faithfully shows us how 
one has sown tare-seed, and another would have a plentiful crop of 
thistles, not forgetting the few who had seed-corn and have made the 
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gold of harvest to gladden our eyes; as in the chapter entitled “The 
Modern Prometheus,” where he pays a well-deserved tribute to the 
energy, enthusiasm, and success of Howard Staunton, who has laboured 
so long and effectually to break the chains which bound our demi-god 
to the rock haunted by the emendating vulture. We are given a clear- 
sighted view of Hamlet in his strength and weakness ; indeed, the chapter 
devoted to him is one of the best in the book. Very excellent, too, are 
the notes appended to the volumes: one especially to be noticed is a 
concise little essay on the famous Ireland. One exception to our general 
concordance with Mr. Ingleby’s views must be made. We cannot recog- 
nise any signs of decadence of genius in the play of the “ Tempest.”” On 
the contrary, we consider that Shakespeare never showed more easy 
power than in this comedy, which we would place beside “As You Like 
It,” in the front rank. May we hope for an Ingleby edition of Shakespeare 
before long? So accomplished a critic should shine also as editor. 


Mr. Edmund Goldsmid, the Honorary Secretary of the Aungeroyle 
Society, is issuing a series of “curious and out-of-the-way books” under 
the title of “ Bibliotheca Curiosa.” The series contains many extremely 
rare volumes, of which we may mention particularly Maidment’s “ North 
Countrie Garland,” the collection of ballads which roused William Mother- 
well’s enthusiastic admiration; Caxton’s “ Reynard the Fox,” printed by him 
in 1481 ; James I.’s “Counterblaste to Tobacco;” Dame Berner’s “Treatyse 
of Fysshynge.” We have received from the editor the first volume, en- 
titled “ An Account of King Charles II.’s Escape from Worcester,” dic- 
tated by the King himself. The printing is excellent, worthy of the matter, 
the type being the same as that used inthe “ Parchment Library.” No 
more tempting list could be presented to the bibliophile than the present 
one. “ They are pearls, indeed, gems rescued from the dust of the past,’ 
says the editor in his prospectus, and, to judge from the specimen sent to 
us, there should be no difficulty in gaining the subscribers for the 275 
small paper and 75 large paper copies to which theedition of each volume 
is restricted. The next book issued will be the late Mr. C. Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe’s “ Ballad Book,” which will appear at the low prices of 4s. for 
large paper, and 2s. for small paper, copies. 

AN “ artist’s edition” of Grey’s Elegy has just been published in quarto 
by Messrs. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, and by Mr. J. Stark, of Busby- 
road, Camden Town. It forms a most admirable gift-book for the New 
Year. To almost every stanza there is an illustration, more or less 
fanciful and idealised, but never to such an extent as to be unreal; and 
some of the most familiar and favourite lines in the poem are charmingly 
illustrated. We would point especially to the “ Village Hampden,” the 
labourers driving “ their team afield,” the grandsire seated by his “ blazing 
hearth,” and “the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault,” as the best among 
many charming pictures. The book is a good specimen of the ¢dition de 


luxe. 
oe 


IT is thought that the Black Gate of the ancient castle at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne will have been restored for museum purposes, and will be opened 
in time for the meeting of the annual Royal Archzological Institute, to 
be held there in July. 
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**Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil estimo.”—Zficharmus, 


M. HENRI MARTIN, the historian, who died about the middle of 
December, after a very short illness, was the son of a Judge at St. 
Quentin, where he was born in 1810. He was trained for a notary, but 
by his 20th year had commenced writing historical romances. He planned 
with Paul Lecroix (Le Bibliophile Jacob) a History of France, consisting 
of passages from the chief chroniclers and historians, with original matter 
filling up the interstices, This eventually led to his own History of France, 
first published in 1833-36, re-written on a larger scale from 1837 to 1854, 
and remodelled in 1855-1860, while a popular abridgment appeared in 
1867. In 1869 the Institute awarded him the biennial prize of 200,000 
francs. His archeological and political treatises are too numerous to 
mention. 

FRoM the Atheneum we learn that the author of the well-known 
“Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods,” Professor E. A. 
SOPHOCLES, of Harvard College, died on the 17th of December, at a 


very advanced age. 


Meetings of Learned Societies. 
METROPOLITAN. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—VDec. 6, Mr. J. Evans, Vice-President, in 
the chair. Mr. E. Green exhibited (by permission of Lady A. Gordon 
Lennox) a silver seal and signet of Richard Townley (born 1628, 0d. 
1706), of the Lancashire family of that name. Mr. R. S. Ferguson 
exhibited two portions of a large stone mould for casting a bronze spear- 
head of the leaf-shaped type, found at Croglin, Cumberland, and also a 
small bronze lamp, representing the head of Hercules in the skin of the 
Nemean lion, which had been dug up in English-street, Carlisle. The 
Rev. J. Beck exhibited, by permission of Mr. Mantred Biddell, a Saxon 
sword-knife, or scramma-seax, in fine preservation. It had been dis- 
covered by Mr. Biddell, near Little Bealings, Suffolk. Mr. W. Money 
communicated an account of the opening of two out of a group of the 
so-called Seven Barrows, at Litchfield, Hants. They appeared to have 
been previously opened, and, in any case, yielded very insignificant 
results, such as a few bones, flint chips, and shards of pottery. Mr. J. 
Rutland laid before the meeting a paper on the so-called Anglo-Saxon 
interment at Taplow, Bucks, an account of which has already appeared 
in these pages (see ante, p. 14). Some of the most interesting of the 
objects found were exhibited, and a glance at them entirely dispelled the 
notion, which had obtained currency, that they had anything whatever to 
do with a Viking’s grave. They were unquestionably Anglo-Saxon. Mr. 
A. W. Franks observed that Saxon barrows of a size so large as the 
Taplow barrow were of great rarity, and this would ordinarily warrant 
the presumption that the barrow had originally been British. In this 
case, however, the Saxon interment was “primary.” It was true that 
flint flakes and fragments of pottery (some Roman, some late Celtic) had 
been discovered during the excavation, but only in the mould which had 
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been heaped up over the grave, not in the grave itself. One of the most 
curious objects found was the very remarkable and rare specimen of a 
drinking horn, mounted, lip and tip, with silver. The person interred 
was evidently some one of rank and distinction, from the nature, number, 
and value of the objects buried with him. There were the remains of 
¢wo shields—a most unusual occurrence. There were two gold buckles, 
one of which was ornamented with garnets, and both had a distinctly 
Saxon pattern. The whole character of the interment and of the 
objects found pointed to the south of England. It is not impossible that 
the associations connected with this barrow may have led to the erection 
of the old church in its immediate vicinity. This church was taken down 
in 1827.—Dec. 13, Mr. H. S. Milman, Director, in the chair. Mr. E. 
Freshfield presented ten photographs of the west side of Westminster 
Hall. In connection with this gift three papers were laid before the 
Society, by Mr. Freshfield, Mr. Micklethwaite, and Mr. S. Clarke, jun. 
In the first Mr. Freshfield explained the circumstances under which he 
had been led to interest himself in the site of the old Law Courts, and in 
particular called attention to a valuable series of masons’ marks, rubbings 
from the walls, which he also presented to the Society. The object of 
Mr. Micklethwaite’s paper was to point out indications, either in the 
existing remains or in extant plans and drawings, of the work of William 
Rufus. Mr. S. Clarke traced the architectural history of the place from 
the foundations of other buildings now exposed to view, and from various 
plans and drawings, the most important being two plans made by Sir 
Christopher Wren about the end of the seventeenth century, and now 
preserved in the library of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Of these plans, 
Mr. Freshfield presented copies tothe Society. From the appearance of 
the north part of the west wall of the hall it is clear that there was 
intended to be a building there from the first. It probably was the 
kitchen. At a date rather later than the hall itself, but earlier than 
Richard IL.’s alterations, a long range of buildings stood there running 
westwards, which, rebuilt or altered and enlarged in Tudor times, after- 
wards became the Court of Exchequer. When the hall was altered in 
the fourteenth century its west wall was cased about with new masonry, 
and stiffened below by arches joining the shallow Norman buttresses at 
two levels; and to meet the thrust of the roof six flying buttresses were 
turned against it from large piers, so placed as to divide the front into six 
large bays, each of which corresponds roughly with two of the Norman 
bays, but the old and new divisions do not exactly agree. These piers 
were from the first joined by walls, and the space between them and the 
hall was roofed over and formed into various apartments, which were 
afterwards added to and altered at different times, till ail except the piers 
themselves and the flying buttresses necessary for the stability of the hall 
roof were cleared away at the beginning of this century to give place to 
Sir John Soane’s Law Courts. Mr. Clarke traced the history of the 
buildings in detail, and in conclusion said that the flank of the hall was 
never intended to be exposed as it is now ; that the “restoration” of the 
lost building would be mere falsification ; and that the only way out of 
the difficulty was to follow the advice of the late Sir Charles Barry, and 
continue the new buildings of the palace so as entirely to enclose the old 
hall.— Fan. 10, Dr. W. Smith in the chair. This being an evening ap- 
pointed for the ballot, no papers were read. The following gentlemen 
were declared to be duly elected: the Rev. F. St. J. Thackeray, Messrs. 
E. Rae, A. S. Gatty, and W. Niven. 
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BRITISH ARCHMOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—December 5, Mr. Thos. 
Morgan, F.S.A., in the chair. Mr. Earle Way described a series of 
ancient relics from Southwark of dates varying from Roman times to the 
17th century, found on a single site during some recent excavations. 
Romilly Allen, Esq , exhibited some elegantly worked spice-graters of 
boxwood. Mr. Lewis, of Bath, sent for exhibition several photographs 
of the remarkable Roman baths recently excavated at Bath. These 
show to great advantage the massive piers of the ancient work with 
their moulded bases, and the steps between them leading down to the 
argest bath. Some ofthe architectural details found are of great beauty. 
Mr. C. H. Compton referred to the mode of working the flint decorations 
of the churches of Norfolk and Suffolk, illustrating his remarks by 
photographs of specimens at Cromer Church, where the flint work is laid 
with great regularity and with very close joints, the flint being cut square 
with remarkable precision. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., exhibited a silver 
gilt Royalist badge, having on the obverse the side-face of Charles I., 
and on the reverse the arms of England, &c., quarterly, in engraved work. 
A résumé of the recent Congress at Dover was then read by the chairman, 
in which many interesting details were given of the results, not only of the 
visits to Canterbury and the places in the neighbourhood of Dover, but of 
those to Calais, Abbeville, and Amiens. The second paper was by Mr. 
Compton, on the “ Remains of Brambletye House, Sussex.” After tracing the 
descent of the Manor from early times, the lecturer reviewed the evidence 
of the house having been erected by Sir Henry Compton, temp. James I., 
and pointed out some inaccuracies in Horsley’s ‘‘ Sussex,” with respect to 
the children of Sir Henry. The evidences of the erection are much 
assisted by various armorial devices and initials which still remain in the 
ruins, and the importance of the use of such aids to history in our 
buildings was dwelt upon. The paper did not conclude without well 
deserved praise of the romance which bears the title of “ Brambletye 
House,” for which the lecturer claimed merit equal to many of Sir Walter 
Scott’s productions.—fFan. 2, Mr. S. J. Tucker, Somerset Herald, in the 
chair. A specimen of neatly cut flint-work, obtained from a ruined church in 
Norfolk, was exhibited by Mr. C. H. Compton, illustrating his recent 
remarks upon this mode of decoration, so extensively used in the eastera 
part of England in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Mr. G. R. 
Wright, F.S.A., described further the remains of a Roman building found 
on the Sussex Downs at Hollingbury, near Brighton. The age of the 
buildings was shown by the finding of a coin of the Emperor Claudius, 
but much pottery of earlier date was also met with in the course of the 
excavations. Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., exhibited several articles 
of pottery recently found in London, showing the varying nature of the 
fictile art in Roman times. A paper was then read by Mr. Romilly 
Allen on the remarkable group of three crosses in the churchyard at 
Ilkley, Yorkshire. These have been recently cleared of the earth around 
their bases. and securely placed inline on a solid base. The heads have 
long since disappeared, and the shafts are more or less mutilated. They 
are covered with elaborate patterns in low relief, and with quaint figures, 
some of which represent the four evangelists. They are of Anglo-Saxon 
date. The lecturer referred to the great number of such monuments now 
known to exist in many parts of England, and gave a list of over 150. 
Some very beautiful drawings of the crosses and of other portions of 
similar work found at Ilkley were exhibited. Mr. Brock, in the discussion 
which ensued, referred to various examples in Devonshire and Cornwall, 
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and to the success of the Association’s efforts in collecting evidences of 
this peculiar class of ancient monument. The Rev. G. F. Browne, of St. 
Catherine’s College, Cambridge, pointed out the similarity of some of the 
ornamentation to what occurs on Samian ware, and Mr. W. de Gray 
Birch, F.S.A., also indicated the analogy between it and Roman works. 
The singular figure on one of the sides was probably the wyvern of 
heraldry. The proceedings were brought to a close by the reading of a 
paper by Mr. A. C. Fryer, Ph.D., naving for its subject the archzology of 
the human voice, in which the continuation of tribal intonations of speech 
was discussed.—Fan. 16, Mr. T. Morgan, F.S.A., in the chair. A paper 
on the “ Anglo-Saxon Tumulus at Taplow,” communicated by Dr. Joseph 
Stevens, was read by Mr. E. Loftus Brock, F.S.A. The writer set forth 
at considerable length the form and dimensions of the tumulus, together 
with a description of its contents, which had been recently brought to 
light mainly through the exertions of Mr. James Rutland, the honorary 
secretary of the Berks Archzological Society, and some account of which 
has already appeared in these pages (see anze, pp. 14—21). Although no 
precise date could be assigned for the interment, the large number and 
character of the objects which have been discovered have led the writer, 
and others who have examined them, to come to the conclusion that the 
tumulus is of early Anglo-Saxon date, and that it was the burial-place of 
a chieftain or someone holding a prominent position. The reading of the 
paper was illustrated by the exhibition of several drawings of the articles 
which had been found, and which have been described in the article 
above referred to, and was followed by an animated discussion. It was 
stated that the mound, since the completion of the excavation, has been 
restored to its original condition externally, whilst its contents have found a 
new home in the British Museum. Among the objects of antiquarian 
interest exhibited during the evening were a Roman earthenware vase, 
discovered in Southwark, and also an earthenware crucible, by Mr. Way ; 
a large number of brass coins of the Emperor Probus (276—282) 
and also a brass coin of Vespasian, by Mr. E. Loftus Brock; a book of 
original drawings of church windows and other objects, and also a book 
with drawings of ancient painting on glass, carvings, &c., representing St. 
Edmund, from various churches in Norfolk and Suffolk, by Mi. H. 
Watling ; Mr. W. H. Cope exhibited a photograph of a Greek bas-relief 
found at Tunbridge Wells, described by Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A. 
A photograph of the banner formerly borne before the Barons of the 
Cinque Ports in their processions, and which was for many years 
preserved in the old Tolhouse at Yarmouth, was sent for exhibition by 
Mr. D. Palmer. 

SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY.—Dec. 4. Dr. Birch, President, 
in the chair. Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, F.R.G.S., read a paper on “ Biblical 
Nationalities, Past and Present.” Mr. Rassam expressed his regret that 
the Ottoman Government still persists in its refusal to allow members 
of the Society to resume their researches in Mesopotamia at the sites where 
their work had proved so successful At Koyunjik, or Nineveh proper, 
they had been allowed to excavate off and on for the last thirty-five years ; 
at the moundof Nebbi-Yunis, the other part of Nineveh proper, they were 
actually debarred from excavating in plots that had been purchased by 
the British Government, and were, to all intents and purposes, British 
property. On the Khaboor, or Chebar of the Bible, they had a small 
mound in which they had found some ancient relics, and they were 
stopped from digging there without any reason ; last, but not least, they 
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had in Babylonia the site of the famous city of Sippara, or Sepharvaim, 
which had been only partially examined. “ If,” continued Mr. Rassam, 
“you ask me where the hitch is, I say it is not at the British Museum, nor 
atthe Department of Oriental Antiquities, whose chief is our respected 
President, nor at the Sublime Porte, but at the British Embassy. I feel 
sure that if the officials there would use the same energy as Sir Henry Lay- 
ard hasdone we should not be one week without a proper firman, although 
the Turks are considered dilatory in such matters. I do not believe for one 
moment that if a proper representation were made to his Imperial 
Majesty, he would withhold such a trifling request from a great 
country like England, when France, Germany, and Austria have 
already obtained such permission.”— Fam. 8, anniversary meeting, 
Dr. S. Birch, president, in the chair. The Council and officers of the 
Society were elected, and the usual business of the anniversary meeting 
transacted. 

NEW SHAKESPEARE.—Wov. 9, the Rev. W. A. Harrison in the 
chair. Mr. P. A. Daniel’s “ Introduction to the Forthcoming Fac-simile 
of the First Quarto of * Richard III.’” was read by Mr. Furnivall. Mr. 
Daniel dealt with the relation to each other of the quarto and folio ver- 
sions, the settlement of which is so necessary for obtaining a satisfactory 
text ; his conclusion being that the folio represents the play as first set 
forth by Shakespeare, the quarto being a shortened and revised copy of 
it; and that the “ copy” supplied to the printers of the folio was a copy 
of Quarto 6, 1622, enlarged, altered, and corrected in accordance with a 
complete MS. in the possession of the theatre. Mr. Daniel showed that 
the text of the folio was influenced by that of the quartos, their errors 
being reproduced through the medium of Q. 6; and examined the 
instances of exclusive connection of Q. 6 with the folio, there being no less 
than twelve such instances of readings peculiar to Q. 6 and the folio. He 
gave instances tending to prove that the quarto text was altered and 
revised on that which was finally printed in the folio, and held that an 
editor should therefore take the folio as the basis of his text. The Chair- 
man reminded the meeting of the discussion on the same subject already 
printed in the Society’s 7vansactions, 1875-6, part i., extending to 125 
pages, by giving a summary of the opinions then expressed by the 
Cambridge editors and Mr. Pickersgill on the one side for the quarto, 
and Mr. Spedding and others on the other side for the folio, as 
basis-text.—Dec. 14, Mr. F. J. Furnivall, Director. in the chair. Mr. 
R. G. White’s “ Introduction to his new ‘ Riverside’ Edition of Shak- 
spere” was read by Rev. W. A. Harrison. The most important of 
Mr. White’s readings were considered in detail, exception being taken 
to several of them ; as, for instance, when in “ As You Like It,” I. iii. 11, 
for the folio reading ‘‘ my childs father,” the editor would read “my 
father’s child.” In “ Hamlet,” I. iv. 36, “‘ This dram of eale doth all the 
noble substance of a doubt,” the editor, accepting, of course, ea/e as evil, 
for “of a doubt” would read“ oft adulter.”. Mr. Furnivall held that 
there was sense enough in the passage as it stood, the expression “ doth 
of a doubt,” z.¢., puts into doubt or confusion, being thoroughly Eliza- 
bethan. Mr. Harrison preferred the reading “often doubt.” In “1 
Henry IV., V.i.,” ‘‘ Peace, chewet, peace,” the editor read “suet,” suet 
being then pronounced “shuet,” as in sugar, sirrah (chirrah), &c. Mr. 
Harrison, however, produced a reference from Cotgrave, under “‘ Goube- 
let,’ conclusive as to the meaning of chewef. Other restorations and 
explanations were considered. Mr. Zolecki read a note upon Shakspere 
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in Slavonic countries, with an account of the various translations and 
stage performances, showing that in these Poland had done far more than 
other Slavonic countries. 

ST. PAUL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—F ax. 17, at the Chapter House, 
St. Paul’s-churchyard, Major Heales. F.S.A.. in the chair. The Rev. W. F. 
Creeny, M.A., read a paper on “ Foreign Brasses,” which was illustrated 
by a large number of “ rubbings ” from different churches and cathedrals 
on the Continent. These rubbings, which were mostly displayed on the 
walls of the room, were about thirty in number, and were beautiful 
examples of the art-workmanship of the different periods at which the 
brasses were engraved, ranging from that of Bishop Ysowilpe, at Verden, 
1231, to that of Frances de la Puebla, at St. Jacques, Bruges, in 1577. 
Among the most interesting may be mentioned those of the two Bishops 
Bulowe (1339 and 1347) from Schwerin ; Bishop Serken, Bruno de 
Wavendorp, and Bertram Cremen, from Lubeck; Bishops Spiegel, 
Bernhard V., and Rupert, from Paderborn ; Eghard de Hennensee, trom 
Hildesheim ; Abel Porchet, and Jacob Schaelewaerby and his pupils, 
from Bruges ; Arnoldus de Mervide, from Aix-la-Chapelle ; and that of 
Luneborch, from Lubeck. It was remarked that the features of the indi- 
vidual represented in this last-named brass (dated 1473) bore a singular 
resemblance to those of Mr. Gladstone. 

NuUMISMATIC. Nov. 15.—Dr. J. Evans, President, in the chair. Dr. 
Evans exhibited a portion of a hoard of clippings from English silver 
coins dating from the time of Elizabeth to that of Charles 1. These 
clippings, Dr. Evans thought, were made shortly before the recoinage of 
1696, about which time vast numbers of old coins must have been in 
circulation, the large dimensions of many of which would naturally offer 
temptations for clipping. The hoard was found near Frome. Mr. J. W. 
Trist exhibited a specimen of the tetradrachm of Asillas, quastor in 
Macedon in the early part of the first century B.C,, having the letter q be- 
hind the head on the obverse, and differing from all the specimens in 
Head's “ Catalogue of Greek Coins : Macedonia.” Mr. G. D. Brown 
exhibited a gold coin of Crispus Cesar, rev. Victory, struck at Sirmium ; 
and a gold coin of Cunobeline, similar to Evans, “ Ancient British Coins,” 
pl. ix. 3. Mr. H. Montagu brought for exhibition the following coins : a 
penny of Harthacnut struck at Dorchester, reading ‘ GODPINE ON 
DORCE,” Dorchester being a mint hitherto unknown on the money of 
Harthacnut ; a Piedfort half-groat of Edward III.; a Tower crown of 
Charles I., m.m. Lis, a new variety, with a plume over the shield on the 
reverse ; an unpublished Commonwealth half-crown, by Ramage, with 
uninscribed edge ; a gold proof of the shilling of George III., 1816 ; and 
a five-shilling token of Bishop de Jersey & Co., stamped over a Spanish 
dollar of Charles IV. Canon Pownall exhibited four Papal medals (three 
of Paul Il. and one of Sixtus IV.). One of those of Paul II. represented 
the consistory in which George Podiebrad, King of Bohemia, was declared 
to be deprived of his crown for favouring the Hussites. Dr. Frazer also 
exhibited two Papal medals, one of Paul II. and one of Sixtus IV. The 
Baron L. de Hirsch communicated a paper on some unique and inedited 
Sicilian coins in his own collection, the most remarkable among them 
being a tetradrachm of A2tna, struck between B.C. 476 and 461, and one 
of Zancle. Mr. B. V. Head exhibited an autotype plate of the Baron de 
Hirsch’s coins, and contributed some further remarks on the coins of 
Etna and Zancle. Mr. Evans read a second notice of some Roman 
coins discovered in Lime-street, London.—Dec. 20, Dr. J. Evans, Presi- 
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dent, in the chair. Mr. T. Bliss exhibited a selection of denarii from 
the Lime-street hoard, the most remarkable being one of Gordianus 
Africanus. Mr. Bliss also showed a lump of the coins rusted together in 
the condition in which they were found, and a gold ring discovered with 
them. Mr. J. W. Trist brought for exhibition a Greek kylix with a 
representation of a tetradrachm of Syracuse in the centre. Mr. G. D. 
Brown exhibited a penny of Ethelbert with DVDDA MONETA on the 
reverse. Mr. J. G. Hall exhibited a gold St. Andrew of Robert III. of 
Scotland. Mr. Krumbholz exhibited a selection of historical thalers of 
South Germany (Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Baden). Mr. T. W. Greene 
communicated a paper on the medallion of Philibert the Fair of Savoy 
and Margaret of Austria. Mr. B. V. Head read a paper by Mr. W. J. 
Andrew ona Saxon coin attributed by him to Ethered, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, A.D. 871-891. A discussion followed, in which Dr. Evans 
expressed his opinion that the coin was in all probability a blundered 
specimen of a penny of Alfred the Great. 

VICTORIA INSTITUTE.—Dec. 3, Dr. Fraser (Inspector-General of 
Hospitals) in the chair. A paper was read by the Rev. H. G. Tomkins, 
on “ Recent Egyptological Research in its Biblical Relation.” The first 
= of the paper was taken up by a consideration of the discovery of 

vyal mummies at Deir-el-Bahri. At that place had been found a broken 
coffin which had held the mummy of Rameses I. If Dr. Ebers was 
right it was in the reign of Seti I., the son and successor of Ramesesl., 
that Moses was born, and the “ Pharaoh’s daughter’s” was the celebrated 
and beloved Queen Seti’s daughter, whose name Dr. Ebers read 
T-mer-en-Mut, answering to Thermuthis, the name given by Josephus. 
A portrait was exhibited which the lecturer said was no doubt the portrait 
of Pharaoh’s daughter if Dr. Ebers had drawn his conclusions accurately. 
The grand translucent sarcophagus of alabaster (arragonite) of Seti I. 
now rested in the Soane museum. [t was worthy of notice that among 
the thousand relics of Deir-el-Bahri was found a beautifully-made oblong 
box of papyrus like a very neat little hamper, but with the papyrus 
leaves so closely joined that it might well be made watertight by bitumen. 
Doubtless the pious love of the faithful Hebrew mother laid the infant 
Moses in some such floating ark as that was. The second part of the 
paper dealt more particularly with Pithom and Rameses. About twelve 
miles from Ismailia westward up the shallow valley of the Sweetwater 
Canal, was a place of ruins now called Tel-el-Maskhuta ; it was also 
called Tel-Abfi-Keshéb, the reputed Rameses; and on that mound the 
English horse artillery planted their guns in the first action fought on the 
westward movements towards the more renowned Tel-el-Kebir on 
August 24, 1882. Evidence had, however, come to light, which seemed 
to point to the conclusion that this was not Rameses, but Pithom. But 
the locality was scarcely less interesting in another li-ht ; for it had 
many times been designated by the inscriptions found there as Seku or 
Sekut, which had been identified by Brugsch and Naville with the 
Succoth of the Book of Exodus. The lecturer, in conclusion, said that 
the most searching and microscopic examination of Egyptologists only 
lead to higher degrees of conviction that the history was recorded by 
Moses, and that the revelation which transfigured that history was 
supreme and divine.—Famn. 7, Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen read a paper 
on cuneiform inscriptions as illustrative of the Jewish captivity. After 
describing many of the monuments and translating the inscriptions, and 
showing their value in this respect, he proceeded to show how deep an 
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acquaintance with the niceties of Babylonian style and detail the writers 
of the Books of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel were shown to possess. In 
the discussion upon Mr. Boscawen’s paper, Mr. Rassam and other 
Assyriologists joined. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.—Dec. 19, Sir P. de Colquhoun in 
the chair. Mr. R. N. Cust gave a narrative, illustrated by maps, of a 
recent tour he had made to the Black and Caspian Seas, the route he 
took being by Berlin, Warsaw, Kief, and Odessa. 

HISTORICAL.—Dec. 20, Mr. J. Heywood in the chair. Mr. Oscar 
Browning read a paper “ On the Triple Alliance concluded in 1788 between 
England, Holland, and Prussia” The facts of the paper were chiefly 
drawn from unpublished documents. A discussion followed, in which 
a Hyde Clarke and T. Pagliardini and Drs. J. F. Palmer and Zerffi 
took part. 

F oLk10Rn—Dec. 14, Mr. A. Nutt in the chair. Mr. E. Clodd read 
a paper “ On the Philosophy of Punchkin.” After remarks on the more 
serious meaning now sought for within the folk-tale, sober treatment of 
which was impossibie while it was looked upon only as the outcome of 
fancy. the writer gave an abstract of the ‘more important variants of the 
“ punchkin ” group of stories. 

SHORTHAND.—WNov. 7, Mr. T. A. Reed, President, in the chair. 
Messrs. J. E. Coombes, L. A. Bradshaw, J. Simson, W. Miller, J. Rock- 
well, C. Haven, and S. Dlussky were elected members. Mr. Pocknell 
exhibited a copy of the scarce work ot Bishop Wilkins, “An Essay 
towards a Real Character and Philosophical Language” (1668), contain- 
ing a system of alphabetic shorthand, a plan of phonetic spelling reform, 
and two plans for a universal language, the one by signs and the other by 
alphabetic letters. The President read a paper “On Shorthand as a 
Means of Mental Discipline.”—Dec. 5, Mr. T. A. Reed, President, in the 
chair. Mr. F. Turner, barrister-at-law, read a paper “On the Law of 
Copyright in Shorthand.” Headmitted that doubts had been sometimes 
expressed whether such copyright could exist at all, and that no case 
involving the question was known to have come before a court of law. 
But the guiding principle of copyright appeared sufficient to protect the 
author of a system of shorthand as well as the poet, the essayist, or the 
historian. In the discussion which followed it was mentioned that J. 
Weston and A. Macaulay had obtained licences from the Crown to 
aoe their shorthand systems for fourteen years, and that J. Byrom 

ad obtained a special Act of Parliament for the protection of his system. 


PROVINCIAL. 


CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—Wov. 12, Mr. J. W. Clark, 
M.A. (President), in the chair. The Rev. J. W. E. Conybeare read a 
paper on certain stones discovered in the river bed at Barrington, during 
October last. During the past month one of the two mills mentioned in 
Doomsday as belonging to Barrington has been done away with, and 
the foundations dug out from the river bed. Amongst these foundations 
were discovered thirteen large blocks of clunch (18 by 12 by 6 inches), 
boldly carved on one face (18 by 6 in ) with egg and dart moulding. The 
blocks were laid flat with the moulding embedded in gault, part being in 
some cases cut away for the sake of making a closer fit to the adjoining 
stone. The preservation of the work is in several parts of exquisite 
clearness. It seems most probable that we have here tragments of some 
large Roman building, as the foundations of the mill have not been 
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renewed within living memory or tradition. That some such large Roman 
building existed in the neighbourhood may be conjectured from the 
numerous ash-pits of that period found while digging the adjoining field 
for coprolites, and from an almost complete series of coins having been 
unearthed in the parish, covering the whole period of the Roman 
occupation. The ash-pits referred to contained the usual bones, with 
fragments of coarse pottery (in one instance of Samian, bearing the mark 
CIRSTIO TITI), and seemed to belong to poor houses, perhaps slaves’ 
quarters, indicating the neighbourhood of some larger edifice of which 
they were dependencies. In this connection it is interesting to find that 
the next field, sloping down to the river—the very ideal of a Roman site— 
has from time immemorial been called “ The Brick Hall,” and is men- 
tioned by that name in documents of the 14th century. That the lately 
destroyed mill stood on one of the sites mentioned in Doomsday may be 
considered fairly proved, from the fact that a hollow way leads down to 
the river here; and that in digging the close above the mill the 
dimensions of the ancient mill-pond were traced, and fragments of 
medizval pottery, some possibly Norman, found in it. The stones in 
question are carefully preserved by the owner, the Rev. R. Bendyshe, of 
Barrington Hall. The Secretary exhibited a silver statuette, of Fortuna 
Nemesis, on which Mr. C. W. King read a long and critical description : 
“A draped female figure, four inches high, with long drooping wings, 
bearing the cornucopiz in the one hand, in the other the handle of a 
rudder at the foot of which rests a wheel, while with the thumb and 
fore-finger she holds both a patera and the money-bag (cruwmena) of 
Mercury. Above her shoulders are placed busts of Sol and Luna, the 
one crowned with rays, the other with the crescent. But it is upon her 
head that, as was probable, the designer has lavished all the wealth of 
symbolism. She wears the helmet, the peculiar distinction of Virgo in 
the Zodiac, which again is encircled by the turreted crown of Cybele ; 
from each side spring the cow’s horns of the great goddess of Egypt; on 
its crest is set the modius of Serapis ; on the summit of all rests the 
Winged Orb, the Mir, the universal Phoenician type of the Supreme 
Being.” The President gave a lecture on the architectural history of the 
Schools-quadrangle, Senate-house, &c., the matter of which will appear 
in Professor Willis’s forthcoming work. 





ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA.—Oc?. 31, at Boston, U.S., 
Professor W. W. Goodwin read a report on the first year’s work of the 
American School for Classical Studies at Athens, founded a year pre- 
viously. Mr. J. T. Clarke also gave a detailed account of the excavations 
which have been carried on at the site of Assos, one of the oldest cities 
of Asia Minor. Assos is mentioned in the Sallier papyrus among the 
auxiliaries of the Hittites, at Kadesh, on the Orontes, against Rhamses 
the Great, 1,400 years B.C. It was built ona steep hill, of volcanic origin, 
south of the Trojan plain, was well protected by its position from hostile 
attacks, and seems to have been inhabited by a purely Greek population 
far down into our era. Why it was abandoned we know not. It cannot 
have been because of its destruction, for most of its buildings are still 
well preserved ; indeed, the best-preserved specimens of profane Greek 
architecture are to be found here. Even the burial-places are in excellent 
preservation. One hundred and twenty-four sarcophagi were found in 
one row, all undisturbed ; some of them dated from the seventh century 
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before our era, and some belonged to the eleventh century after Christ. 
But few objects of value were to be found in the tombs. All around 
the market place the buildings are in admirable condition. On one side 
is a pillared portico 110 metres long; on another is still to be seen the 
raised dais whence speakers harangued the public assembly ; on a third 
side is the Bouleuterion, or council chamber, a handsome building. On 
the fourth side are the baths, the only Greek specimen of the kind. They 
are in four stories, each of the lower two having twenty-six bathing 
chambers, divided by a corridor. The water came from a vast cistern 
constructed under the market-place The upper story seems to have 
been transformed into a Heréon, where the ashes of renowned citizens were 
deposited, and ashes were found in some funeral urns there. All the 
buildings have been erected out of the stone of the mountain, which 
resembles fine granite, and they show a regular architectural develop- 
ment. The exploration has been carried out under the superintendence 
of the Archzoiogical Institute of America, by Messrs. Bacon and J. T. 


Clarke. 
oh 


Antiquarian Mews ¢ Motes. 


A CouNTy Museum has been opened at Dorchester, Dorset. 

THE Surrey magistrates have agreed to let the site of the old Horse- 
monger-lane Gaol as a public recreation-ground. 

THE Florence Cathedral Committee have decided to proceed with the 
restoration of the Cathedral. 

BARON A. VON HUGEL has been appointed Curator of the Museum 
of General and Local Archzology at Cambridge. 

Mr. G. STRUTT, of Belper, has given £500 towards the completion 
of the Palace for the new Bishop of Southwell. 

THE Winter Exhibition of works by the Old Masters, under the 
auspices of the Royal Academy, is open at Burlington House. 

THE Winter Exhibition of the Grosvenor Gallery opened on December 
31, with a very fine collection of the choicest portraits of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

AN interesting account of the capital of the sister Isle as it was in the 
last century will be found in recent numbers of the /rish Builder. 

Dr. SAMUEL KINNS, F.R.A.S., has been lecturing at Canterbury and 
elsewhere in defence of the scientific and historical accuracy of the 
Bible. 

PROFESSOR NEWTON, C.B., keeper of the Greek and Roman antiqui- 
ties in the British Museum, has commenced a course of lectures at 
University College, on “‘ Monuments of Lycian Art.” 

DuRING the last three or four years of his life Signor Mario took great 
interest in archeology, and he was often to be seen on the Forum at 
Rome enthusi.stically noting the results of the latest excavations. 

ANOTHER pedestal of a statue erected in honour of a superior of the 
Vestal Virgins, and bearing an inscription, has been found in the course 
of the excavations at Rome among the remains of what is now con- 
clusively ascertained to have been the house of the Vestals. 
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Mr. A. H. BULLEN, says the Academy, has edited, with an introduc- 
tion, a reprint of the original edition (1751) of ‘ Peter Wilkins,” the 
romance by Robert Pollack that Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt prized 
so highly. 

MADAME DE WITT, the daughter of M. Guizot, has commenced the 
work of editing in modern languages the most interesting extracts from 
the old French Chroniclers, beginning with Gregory of Tours, and ending 
with Philippe de Commines. 

The Atheneum states that among the new volumes of Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.’s “Parchment Library” will be a selection from 
Jonathan Swift. The editor is Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, who has devoted 
an Orientalist’s leisure for some years to this study. 

THE proprietors of the Morwich Mercury, which is supposed to have 
been founded at least as early as 1714, are about to issue, for their sub- 
scribers, reprints of the numbers for 1727, since which year they have 
complete copies to the present time. 

PROFESSOR LEOPOLD VON RANKE, of Berlin, who celebrated his 88th 
birthday on the 21st December, has just completed the fourth volume of 
his Universal History, which bears the title, “The Empire in Constan- 
tinople, and the Origin of the Germano-Romance Kingdoms.” 

THE first two volumes of the “ Diabolical Library”’ have just appeared. 
The first is Le Sabbat des Sorciers, by Bourneville and Teinturier ; and 
the second Proces-verbal fait pour délivrer une Fille possidée par le 
malin Esprit a Louviers (1591), edited from an unpublished manuscript 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale by Armand Bénet. 

THE Wycliffe Commemoration Committee will recommend that the 
ublic meeting in London to celebrate his quincentenary shall be held on 
flay 21, the day on which, in 1382, Wycliffe and his doctrines were con- 

demned by the synod of divines and doctors of law assembled at the 
Priory of the Grey Friars in London. 

CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON has completed his “ Book of the Sword,” 
which will be published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus in large quarto, 
with 300 illustrations. The full title will be “A History of the Sword, 
and its Use in all Countries from the Earliest Times.” Captain Burton 
is now hard at work on the fifth volume of his “ Camoens.” 

ACCORDING to the Academy, Mrs. Herbert Jones, of Sculthorpe, 
Fakenham, Norfolk, will publish, through Mr. Quaritch, a work relating 
to the Princess Charlotte, in which there will be reproductions, coloured 
by hand, of the ten miniature portraits of that Princess which were 
executed between 1799 and 1816 by Charlotte Jones, “ preceptress in 
miniature painting and miniature painter to the Princess Charlotte.” 

THE workmen employed on the Dover Castle Estate, in the course of 
excavation, lately turned up a skeleton. The skull was smashed with the 
pick, and the whole of the bones are more or less fragmentary, but what 
Is very interesting, as proving the antiquity of the find, is the clay vessel 
in a perfect state found at the feet of the corpse. 

Mr. WHITLEY STOKES has just finished for the Rolls series his edition 
of the Tripartite Life of Patrick, with other documents relating to that 
saint. According to the Revue /nternationale (the new review at Florence, 
founded by Prof. de Gubernatis), an English version of Father Curcis // 
Vaticano Regio will appear before long ; and it is hinted that Mr. Glad- 
stone may write the preface. 

Messrs. POTTER & Co., of Charing-cross, have presented to the 
Crystal Palace the monster Tower drums which were originally manu- 
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factured for the great Handel Festival held in Westminster Abbey, A.D. 
1734, 1784, and 1786. They are called Tower drums owing to the fact 
that one of the heads was made out of the skin of the celebrated lion 
known as the “ Monster Leo,” which was exhibited at the menagerie kept 
at the Tower of London about that period. 


THE following articles, more or less of an antiquarian character, appear 
among the contents of the Magazines for January :—ational Review, 
“Scraps from the Chronicles of Venice ;” Atlantic Monthly, “ The 
Old Streets of Chester ;”” Zhe Century, ‘‘ Edinboro’ Old Town,” by A. 
Lang ; The Genealogist, “* Visitation of Berkshire in 1566,” “ Sacramental 
Token-books at St. Saviour’s, Southwark,” ‘* Monumental Inscriptions at 
Norwich,” ‘* The Boroughbridge Roll of Arms,” &c. ; English Jllus- 
trated Magazine, ‘‘ Dartmoor and the Walkham;” Fortnightly, “A 
Visit to Philistia.”” 


MR. JAMES PARKER, of Oxford, lately completed the excavation of a 
Roman villa in a field at Frilford, near Abingdon, and succeeded in 
making a plan of its formation. As nearly as can be made out, the villa 
consists of eight or ten rooms, the largest of which is about 16 feet 
square, and the whole series is about 70 feet in length, and between 20 
feet and 30 feet in breadth. At the south-eastern corner of the dwelling, 
where the larger rooms are situated, was found a singular hypocaust. or 
subterranean stove for heating the building. At this point was also found 
a large quantity of tesserze, some of which were interesting from the fact 
that they were of white marble, and therefore must have come from 
another district. At a little distance to the east are traces of one or two 
other chambers, but only vestiges of the walls remain. the greater portion 
having evidently been taken away at some former period. Part of the 
bottom of this chamber or chambers is composed of concrete made of 
pounded tile about an inch thick, apparently for holding water. while 
underneath the lower wall were found a couple of drainage pipes in the 
most perfect condition. One of these appears to have communicated 
between the bath and what was apparently a pond a hundred feet off. 


THERE was lately bought at the Beckford sale by Messrs. J. W. Jarvis 
& Sons, of 28, King William-street, Strand, against a host of competitors, 
a copy of that very rare and curious work of an anonymous writer, 
“ Disputatio perjucunda qua Anonymus probare nititur Mulieres Homines 
non esse,” which, at its first appearance in A.D. 1595, was rigidly suppressed 
by the authorities of the Church under Pope Clement VIII. - so rigidly 
indeed that it is said that the Inquisition sentenced even those who 
possessed it to death. It was originally printed in 4to., and bore no 
printer’s name, nor is it certain when it was printed ; and there is not a 
copy of it even in the British Museum. The second issue of the treatise 
is dated “ Hage Comitis, MDCXLI.,” and was printed by “ L. Burchornius.” 
It appeared in 16mo., and has subjoined to it a reply and attempted 
refutation by Simon Gediccus, Doctor of Divinity, entitled “ Defensio 
Sexus Muliebris, qua singula Anonymi argumenta distinctis Thesibus 
proposita viriliter enervantur.” It consists of 191 pages, and is very 
clearly printed on strong and stout paper. The copy purchased the 
other day is bound in stout morocco, tooled and gilt, and in excellent 
condition. The binding is by Derome, of Paris. This second edition, 
in spite of the refutation appended to it, was also placed by the Inquisition 
in the Index Librorum Prohibitorum. and rigidly suppressed, so that 
copies of it are very scarce and valuable. 
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THE Benchers of the Middle Temple are about to rebuild the chambers 
known as Garden-court, and the sale of the materials of the old buildings 
has already taken place, preparatory to their demolition in order to clear 
the site forthe intended new structures. The buildings which will be 
swept away are associated with many interesting historical memories, 
not the least of which is that it was in chambers in Garden-court that 
Goldsmith wrote “The Traveller,” being, it is stated, the first work to 
which he put his name. In 1763, eight years after Garden-court was 
built, Goldsmith removed from Wine Office-court, Fleet-street. and took 
a humble set of rooms in the attic floor of the then library staircase in 
Garden-court, sharing them with the butler to the society, and it was here 
that he completed “ The Traveller,” which was first published in Decem- 
ber, 1764. Sometime afterwards Goldsmith took a better set of chambers 
on the floor below, where he composed several of his poems, in addition 
to which he resumed practice as a physician, going about ina scarlet cloak 
and with the cane which, along with his desk and chair, is preserved in 
the Forster collection. He continued to reside in Garden-court until 
1768, when he purchased chambers in Brick-court out of the profits derived 
from his first play, “ The Good-natured Man,” and here he resided until 
his death on the 4th of April, 1774. It is a noteworthy coincidence that 
both blocks of chambers in which Goldsmith resided during the last eleven 
years of his life should be disappearing almost at the same moment. The 
rebuilding of one side of Brick-court has been completed, and the recon- 
struction of Garden-court is about to follow. 

AN exhibition of tapestry and stained glass from the Royal Works at 
Windsor, loan collections of wood carvings, and of ornamental wrought 
iron work, and productions of other arts, has been held, under the direction 
of Mr. Henry M‘Dowell, at the studios of medizval and industrial art, 
175, New Bond-street. Among the tapestries were some desizned by the 
late Mr. E. M. Ward, and others by Mr. T. W. Hay, and the effort to re- 
vive this industry in England, now being carried on under the presidency 
of H.R.H, the Duke of Albany, is beginning to bear fruit. Mr. G. 
A. Rogers brought together some seventy or more specimens of antique 
and modern wood carving, among them being some of exceptional beauty. 
A medallion portrait of Charles II. by Grinling Gibbons, lent by the Hon. 
Mrs. Walpole, deserved the precedence accorded it in the catalogue. 
Lady Dorothy Nevill contributed an 18th century tobacco-grater, enriched 
with sacred emblems carved by P. Castel for a priest, one C. de Cabaza. 
Two figures of kneeling angels, with painted and illuminated drapery, 
specimens of Venetian 14th century work, were lent by Mr. Hamilton 
Aidé, and other rare examples of early and later art came from the col- 
lections of Mr. Harvie Farquhar, Mr. J. W. Spread, Mr. S. C. Hall, and 
from the many valuable specimens acquired in different parts of the Con- 
tinent by the late W. G. Rogers. Of no less interest in its own domain of 
industrial and ornamental art was the representative exhibition of iron 
work prepared by Mr. Newman from his own store, with loans from 
the almost unique collection of Sussex iron work made by Lady Dorothy 
Nevill, &c. 

MR. RUTLAND, Honorary Secretary of the Berks Archzological 
Society, assisted by Dr. Stevens, has made another interesting archzxo- 
logical discovery near Maidenhead, about 100 yards west of the Thames, 
On opening a tumulus in “ Batlyngemead,” a small angular building was 
found, containing a fireplace. Among other articles inside it was a 
quantity of buff pottery, coated with greenish-black glaze of the fourteenth 
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century. This discovery cleared up the period at which the building was 
formed, but it is difficult to say who the occupants were. They could nox 
have been very lowly people to have used pottery of that character. 
Earthenware vessels were costly at that period. and even the nobility 
used chiefly vessels of silver, wood, or pewter, on account of their 
durability. It was thought by Mr. Rutland that, as Queen Elizabeth let 
the fishing of the Thames in parcels for periods of twenty-one years, the hut 
was the abode of a riverranger. It might have been the casual residence 
of a forester or ranger in the ancient forest of Windsor, which although 
nominally disafforested in the thirteenth century, virtually remained a 
forest for centuries after that time, as disafforestation did not mean the 
actual destruction of the forest, but the parcelling out of portions of it to 
those who had been serviceable to the Crown and others, thus leading 
ultimately to its destruction. Flint flakes and other flint implements had 
been present, together with bones of ox, pig, horse, and red deer, and 
scraps of Romano-British pottery, similar to those found in the mould of 
the Taplow mound on the opposite side of the river, proving, as he 
believed, that various peoples had frequented both sides of the river from 
the earliest times, and that the Saxons, in removing the materials.of the 
hill to form the tumulus, had unknowingly built up their mound with 
earth containing relics of earlier occupants of the hill. 

THE correspondent of the 7zmes writes from Rome : “ The office held 
in the Vatican Archives by Monsignor Balan is to be administered by a 
vice-Archivist and a sub-Archivist together, and the Pope has appointed 
to the post of vice-Archivist of the Vatican the Benedictine Father Luigi 
Tosti, Abbot of Monte Cassino and author of “ The History of Boni- 
face VIIL.,” “* The Council of Constance,” and other works of European 
celebrity. The great significance of this appointment will at once be 
recognised in connection with the carrying into effect of the Pope’s recent 
Letter on historical studies. Father Tosti’s large and conciliatory views 
have made him acceptable to his countrymen of all shades of opinion, and 
it was chiefly in deference, not only to his learning but to his wise 
liberality, that the remarkable exception in favour of the monastery of 
Monte Cassino was made by the Italian Government at the time when 
the monastic orders were suppressed. To the post of sub-Archivist Father 
Denifle, an Austrian Dominican, well known for his learning and erudi- 
tion, particularly in historical studies, has been appvuinted. It is expected 
that either Cardinal Bartolin or Cardinal Parocchi will be appointed to 
fill the place of the aged Cardinal de Luca in the commission of three 
cardinals to whom Leo XIII. addressed his recent Letter on historical 
studies.” 

THE Cantonal Archzological Commission, organised by the Council 
of State of Canton Valois, have lately undertaken some excavations in 
the neighbourhood of Martigny, and brought to light several important 
relics of the Roman period. The spot chosen for the excavations was a 
meadow in the middle of Martigny, supposed to be the site of the ancient 
Octodunum. Here, at no great depth from the surface, were found 
massive walls, chiselled stones, cornices of jurassic marble, and much 
miscellaneous building material. The character of the relics pointed to 
the probability that they had formed part of an imposing edifice, such as 
a temple ora theatre. The excavations being continued, further finds 
were made, and on November 23 the workmen came on some splendid 
fragments of gilt-bronze statues. The metal is well preserved but 
covered with verdegris. The parts so far discovered belong to the best 
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Roman age ;among them are an arm and a leg of colossal proportions, 
the lower part of the body of a personage draped in: a toga with a hand 
and a forearm almost complete, and a bull’s head and foreleg. The 
excavations are being continued, and will, it is hoped, result in the find- 
ing of the remaining portions of the statues, in which case they can be 
restored to their original form. Not far from the spot where these relics 
have been unearthed was found ten years ago a complete Roman 
batterie de cuisine, consisting of forty pieces, now in the museum at 
Geneva. The Archzological Commission are conducting excavations in 
another part of Martigny, where they have pa laid bare the ruins of 
a circus or amphitheatre. The walls, though considerably decayed, are in 
several places three metres high, and form an oval arena seventy-five 
metres long and sixty-five wide. The country about Martigny is undoubtedly 
rich in Roman remains, but Canton Valois has neither much money to 
spend in antiquarian researches nor any great disposition to spend it, 
and there are unfortunately no rich enthusiasts in the neighbourhood able 
and willing to undertake the work at their own cost. 

THE Publishers’ Circular gives an analytical table of the books pub- 
lished during the year 1883, from which it appears that the new issues 
exceeded those of 1882 by 754 volumes. This may initself be accepted 
as a Satisfactory indication that there has been a progressive movement 
in trade circles during the year, and that a demand for actual novelty 
in literature is making itself felt. If we turn to the relative number of 
new books in the various departments of literature represented in the 
table, we find that theology, under which are included sermons and 
Biblical works, numbered 704, or nearly one-sixth of the total of 4,732 
books ; juvenile literature, including tales, stands next with 741, also 
about one-sixth ; educational books, including classical texts and philo- 
logical works, stand next with 556, nearly one-eighth; history and 
biography account for 414, or I-11th; books on the arts and sciences 
and illustrated works stand next with 354, 1-13th; and novels, tales, 
and other forms of fiction claim 349, an almost similar proportion to 
the whole ; year-books and annual volumes of serials number 315, 1-15th ; 
belles lettres, essays, and monographs number 256, 1-18th; records of 
voyages, travels, and geographical research are represented by 210, 
one in every 21 ; and then follow, in order, miscellaneous issues, including 
pamphlets other than sermons, 199; books on political and social 
economy, trade, and commerce, 187 ; medical books and surgical treatises, 
163 ; and works on law, jurisprudence, &c., 139. As compared with 
1882, the largest actual increase is in de//es lettres, essays, &c., which rose 
from 92 to 256; next stands educational literature, with 556 new volumes 
against 435 in the previous twelve months, a rise of 121 ; next in order 
there is a rise of 108 in theological books and sermons, which stood at 
596 in 1882, and 704 in 1883; then there is a growth of 90 in books 
on the arts and sciences and illustrated works, which numbered 354 in 
1883, as compared with 264 in 1882; of 87 in law and jurisprudence, 
showing a rise from 52 to 139, and history and biography from 361 to 
414. The increase in the issues of novels and general fiction is limited 
to 43 volumes. The only branch of literature which shows a falling off in 
the number of issues is poetry and the drama, which stood at 158 in 
1882 and fell to 145 in 1883. The general total of new editions shows an 
increase of 267, the figures being 1,146 in 1882, and 1,413 in 1883. Of 
this increase nearly one-half, 105, comes under the head of novels. 

SOME interesting Roman sepulchral discoveries have been made lately 
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at Mayence, inthe carrying out of some considerable excavations and 
earthworks required for carrying the Ludwigsbahn railroad around the - 
Close to the Neuthor the workmen came upon a place of considerable 
extent, evidently assigned to the sepulture of civilians. A large number 
of large and small stone coffins were found at irregular distances from 
each other, the intervening spaces having been occupied by wooden 
coffins, as is proved by the fragments and the nails which were found. 
One stone coffin bore a plate, which seems to have previously served as 
the “ head-stone” of a former grave ; and all the indications suggest that 
the place had been used at successive periods as a place of burial. Most 
of the graves that were opened contained skeletons of women and children 
with which lay bracelets, rings, needles, censers for burning incense, &c. 
There was one metal coffin, in which lay a women’s skeleton, but without 
any inscription or ornament. In the children’s graves there were toys 
and other objects, generally of beautiful workmanship, such as little 
bracelets, glass and earthenware utensils, &c. There was one little 
polished goblet of singular beauty. One stone coffin (the inscription on 
which contained some mistakes) held the body of a woman, dressed with 
lime for the purpose of preservation, having the back-hair arranged in a 
long plait of eight strands, woven with great elegance, and the clearly- 
discernible remains of a cap. The hair is now red, but most probably was 
once black. There was in - ol coffin a stone needle-case, ornamented with 
gold bands, two bone dice, a wooden casket with bronze mountings, the 
key of which was in excellent preservation, and a bronze ring. As to other 
objects found in the place a small bronze figure of a dancing Bacchante, 
three black earthenware water phials beautifully painted, and bearing the 
following inscriptions,“ vivas mi,” “ bibe,” “ dos,” were especially deserving 
of notice. A quantity of silver and bronze coins were found, ranging 
from the time of Hadrian to the end of the third century.— 7he Times. 


OR 


Antiquarian Correspondence. 
Sin scire labores, 
Quzre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 
All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


PORTRAITS OF ROGER BACON. 


S1tr,—I have an old and curious painting, found by a grand-uncle of 
mine, the late Dr. John Urquhart, R.N., among the ruins of an old monas- 
tery at Cadiz. It represents a monkwith sharp, clever features, and under 
it is a scroll with the words “ Rocherius Bacon, Anglus,” painted in old 
English letters. The painting is about 9 X 8 inches. I am anxious to 
dispose of it. Can you help me to ascertain its value ? 

Sneem Rectory, Killarney. CHARLES TYNER. 


I HAVE in my possession an old oil painting found by a surgeon in the 
Navy, early in the present century, among the ruins of a monastery near 
Cadiz, in the south of Spain. It is the picture of a monk, with the words: 
“ Rogerius Bacon, Anglus,” painted on a scroll underneath. It is 
evidently very old, and doubtless is a portrait, though scarcely a con- 
temporary one, of the celebrated Roger Bacon. MARGARET F——. 
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THE CHURCH AT TIFATA, SANT’ ANGELO IN FORMIS. 


S1r,—In a paper lately published in the Buz/ding News, Mr. Freeman, 
the learned historian of the Norman period, states that he is at a loss to 
— for the dedication of the church at Tifata, Sant’? Angelo in 

ormis. 

I venture, with some diffidence, to make the following suggestion in 
explanation of the dedication to St. Michael. Baal was worshipped upon 
hill tops. He was the lord of the air; his were the “high places” 
whither men “went up” to pay him homage. Exactly similar is the posi- 
tion of Beatus Michael Archangelus in the Christian Church. He is the 
patron of “ high places” and of “the open firmament of heaven” which 
these command. Witness the legends of the Norman Mont Saint 
Michael, and their English, or rather British prototype— 

‘** The fable of Bellerus old, 
Where the great Vision of the guarded mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold.” 


St. Michael is the Christian analogue of the Semitic Baal. What 
divinity corresponds to these in the Hellenic and Italian theology ? 
Hampstead, N.W. GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, F.S.A. 


MARRIAGE REGISTER. 

S1rR,—In the Parish Register of Horsmonden, Kent, there is the 
following entry :— 

“ March 30, 1668, Francis Austin married 

Elizabeth ——” 

Can any of your readers tell me whether the dash that follows the 
lady’s name signifies ditto? Was such a mark ever used where the 
surname of both parties was the same? F.C. L 


THE CLARENDON AND CRAWFORD FAMILIES. 


S1r,—Sir Edward Hyde, Chancellor of the Exchequer, temp. Charles 
I., and Secretary of State to Charles II., and by him created first Earl of 
Clarendon, 1661, left, according to Nesbit in his “ System of Heraldry” 
(vol. i. p. 206, ed. 1816), at his death in 1674, three sons and two 
daughters. Henry, his eldest son, became Earl of Clarendon after him ; 
his second son, Laurence, was made Earl of Rochester in 1682, by 
Charles II. ; his third son, James, was drowned in the frigate Gloucester. 
The elder daughter, Lady Anne, married H.R.H. James, Duke of York, 
afterwards James II. of England ; the other daughter (whose issue I 
want to follow), named by Nisbet as Lady Frances Hyde, was married to 
Thomas Knightly, of Hertingfordbury, Herts. Is Nesbit correct? I 
have in my possession a pedigree of the Hydes, according to which the 
other daughter was Lady Lucretia Hyde, and she married the Irish 
Primate Marsh. The latter pedigree seems to be correct (see Burke’s 
Landed Gentry, Marsh of Springmount). Now supposing that the latter 
account is correct, #.¢., that the second daughter’s name was Lucretia, and 
that she was married to the Primate Marsh, then I want to know (1) what 
was that daughters name? and did she marry Dean Neil? and, if so, 
then (2) what was the name of their daughter who married Jasper Brett, 
Chancellor of Down? and (3) who was the Henry Crawford to whom 
their daughter Elizabeth Brett was married? In my genealogical tree 
there is a note stating that his grandfather was a son of the fifteenth Earl 
of Crawford, and was in the 9th Dragoons. But according to Burke’s 
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Peerage, the fifteenth Earl of Crawford died sine prole. Can any of your 
readers tell me who was this Henry Crawford, and what relation, if any, 
was he to the Crawford family ?—Yours, Wo. GULLIVER. 
Messrs. E. Wayte and Co., 
Queen-street, Auckland, New Zealand. 


WITCHCRAFT AT INVERNESS. 


S1R,—There was lately revealed at the Inverness Police Court one of 
the most curious instances of the survival of the beliefin witchcraft that has 
come under my notice for a long time. I think the following account of 
this singular case, which is quoted from the North British Advertiser 
of December 22 last, is worthy of permanent record in your pages :— 

“An elderly Highland woman, named Isabella Macrae or Stewart, 
residing at Muirtown-street, Inverness, was charged with assaulting a 
little girl. She pleaded not guilty, and the evidence showed that the girl 
had used insulting language to the prisoner, while the prisoner, on the 
other hand, alluded to the girl’s grandmother as a witch. Towards the 
close of the case great amusement was caused in court by the accused 
producing a clay image, or corp creagh, which she believed was made by 
the so-called witch. The legs had been broken off the image, and since 
then the prisoner believed that her own legs were losing their strength. 
A gentleman who wished to purchase the image after the accused had left 
the court, was promptly told that on no account would she part with it, 
for if anything happened to it in this gentleman’s possession she might 
die, and she was not prepared to die yet. She, therefore, wished to keep 
the image in safety so long as it would hold together, for so long as the 
image lasted she believed its baneful influences upon her would be in- 
effectual. Her husband had died some time ago, and also three horses, 
and she grieved to think ‘hat all these calamities were attributable to 
witchcraft. The image was about four inches in length ; green worsted 
threads, containing the diabolic charm, were wound around, while pins 
were pierced through the part where the heart should be. Baillie Mackay, 
notwithstanding the illustration of demonology which he witnessed, found 
the accused guilty, and passed sentence of fine or imprisonment.” 

Leith, N.B. P. J. MULLIN. 


THE COPYING-PRESS (?) IN 1648. 


S1r,—The following extract from The Perfect Diurnall, for May 12, 
1648 (No. 250, p. 1016), may be worth noting :— 

“We once before mentioned the Art of Double-writing, and we are 
desired for better satisfaction to give you this further account of it now. 
That there is invented an instrument of small bignes (szc) and price, 
easily made and very durable; whereby with an houres practice, one may 
write two copies of the same thing at once, on a book or parchment as 
well as on paper, and in any character whatsoever, of great advantage to 
Lawers (sic), scriveners, merchants, schollars, registers,* clarkes, &ca. It 
saving the labour of examination, discovering or preventing falsifica- 
tions, and performing the whole busines of writing as with ease and 
speed, so with privacy also. Approved in its use and feasibility by an 
Ordinance of both Houses of Parliament. The further nature whereof, 
and the latter conditions whereupon it shall be discovered (the former 
for not doing it till the first of April, 1649, being declined) may be freely 





* See, for this word, Mr. Chester Waters’ ‘‘ Parish Registers ” (1883). 
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known at the Inventor’s lodging, nexte doore to the wite Bear in 
Lothbury. 
“Where note that for hastning the discovery, the price whereof will be 
greater or lesse according as men come in soon or late for the same.” 
J. H. RouND. 


BRITISH INTERMENT IN SOMERSET. 


SIR,—Twenty-four years ago there came under my notice an inter- 
esting discovery, which, I believe, has never been recorded in any news- 
paper, or in the transactions of any Field Club. In making a cutting 
some few yards to the west of the present site of the Milborne Port 
Station, on the South-Western Railway, the workmen dug up many 
hundreds of human skeletons. The contractor told me that they lay in 
two straight lines, running north and south, the heads of one rank towards 
the east, and those of the other towards the west, the feet of the two ranks 
meeting in the centre ofthe trench. I saw several other isolated skele- 
tons dug up at the same time within 200 yards of the place. I asked the 
contractor if he had any idea of the number of skeletons that were found 
in the trench. He had not, but said there must have been many 
hundreds, as he took away many wagon loads of bones. 

Close by, and within five minutes’ walk from the station, are extensive 
earthworks, well worth a visit from the antiquarian. 

In his “ History of the English People,”* Mr. Green tells us that 
Cenwalh defeated the Britons in the year 653, on the skirts of the great 
forest that covered Somerset to the east, and settled the West Saxons as 
conquerors round the sources of the Parret. The chief sources of the 
Parret are within half an hour’s walk from the Milborne Port Station. The 
forest referred to is Selwood, once reaching near the same site. Is it not 
possible that the earthworks I have mentioned were held by the Britons, 
and that the remains dug up in 1859 were those of the slain that fell in 
the battle mentioned by Mr. Green? It is a singular fact that some five 
and twenty years before these bones were dug up, I was told by the 
country people living near the spot that a very bloody battle had been 
fought there. 

Perhaps some of yourreaders may be able to throw additional light on 
this matter. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Milborne Port. EDWARD JOHN ENSOR. 


A WORD ABOUT JOHN O‘GROAT’S HOUSE. 


S1r,—In the Peoples Fournal (a Scottish paper) of October 6, there 
appears a long quotation under the heading, “John O‘Groat’s House,” 
which purports to have been taken from Zhe Antiguary. Whether an 
article on the above subject has ever appeared in the magazine published 
by Mr. Stock I cannot say, but on comparing the Journal’s quotation 
from The Antiguary with the article on “ John O’Groat” in my copy of 
“Curiosities of Biography,” edited by Robert Malcolm, and published by 
Griffin & Co. in 1855, I find they are almost entirely the same—“ word for 
word, and letter for letter.” This seems to me a rather strange coinci- 
dence. 

Leith, N.B. P. J. MULLIN. 

[This coincidence does not seem at all strange to those who are 
acquainted with the publisher of The Antiguary.—ED. A. M. & B.] 





* Large Edition, vol. i. p. 61. 
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LUTHER'S RING. 
(See vol. iv. p. 300.) 


S1R,—I think I may be able to throw some light on the fact of there 
being several of these in existence. I am in possession of one exactly 
answering to the drawing and descri 7 given in your last issue. When 
it came into my possession, after the death of my father, there were 
joined with it some old Latin papers and a translation of them, to the 
effect that the ring was one of several that were made by the same 
jeweller who made Luther's ring, for him to present to his sant intimate 
friends : so that this would account for there being several rings exactly 
alike. I shall have great pleasure in forwarding it to the Editor for his 
inspection. WALTER B. WOODBURY. 

Fava House, South Norwood, Dec. 29, 1883. 


DATED BOOK PLATES: 1662—1713. 


S1rR,—I send you a list of my dated plates of the “ Queen Anne” style 
or period. Some few of them, I think, will be fresh to collectors. Of 
some of them I have duplicates, and shall be pleased to exchange such 
ones for others I do not already possess. I may say my entire collection 
(all o/d ones) number now upwards of 4,000. Of duplicates I have about 
1,500. 

1662. Fust, Sir Francis : see Warren, pp. 63, 64. 

1679. Clayton, Sir Robert, of the City of London, Knight, Alderman 
and Mayor thereof. 

1700. Barnes, Josva, S.T.B., Grzc. Ling. Cantab. Prof. Reg. Eman. 
Coll. Soc. Barnes was a celebrated scholar and writer at Cambridge 
University. Avscarce plate. Not in Warren’s book. 
wis 700. Penny, Nicholas, afterwards Vicar of Lichfield. Not in Warren’s 

ok. 

1702. Halifax, the Right Hon. Charles, Lord. 

1702. Turnor, Sir Edmund, of Stoke-Rochford, in ye County of Lincoln, 
Kt. Not in Warren’s book. 

1702. Towneley, Ex libris Bibliothecaee Domestice Richardi Towne! 
de Towneley in Agro Lancastrensi Armigeri. Anno Atatis, 73 ; Domini, 
1702. 

1702. Littleton, Sir Thomas, Baronet, Treasurer of Her Majesties 
Navy. 

1702. Holbech, Mr. Ambrose, of Mollington, in the County of Warwick. 

1703. Penn, William, Esq., Proprietor of Pensylvania. 

1703. Northey, Sir Edward, Knight, Her Majesties Attorney-General. 

1703. Lincoln College. Collegium Lincolniense in Universitate Oxon. 

1703. Bromley, William, of Baginton, in ye County of Warwick, Esq. 

1703. Denbigh, the Right Hon. Basil Fielding, Earl of Denbigh. 

1703. Selby, James, Serjeant-at-law. 

1703. Wriothesley, the Most Noble, Duke of Bedford, Knight of ye 
Most Noble Order of the Garter. 

1703. Nicholas, Edward, Esq., of Gillingham, in ye County of Dorset. 

1704. Montagu, the Right Hon. Charles, Earl of Manchester, Viscount 
Mandevile and Baron Montagu of Kimbolton. Not mentioned by Mr. 
Warren. 

m 1704. Skipwith,'Sir Fulwar, of Newbold Hall, in the County of Warwick, 
aronet. 
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1704. Thomas, the Right Hon., Lord Viscount Weymouth, Baron 
Thynne of Warminster. 

1704. Whitfield, Temple, Esq. Not in Mr. Warren’s book. 

1704. Tynte, James, ~" Not in Mr. Warren’s book. 

1704. Winchilsea, the Right Hon. Charles, Earle of Winchelsea, 
Viscount Maidstone, Baron Fitz-Herbert of Eastwell. 

1704. Portland, William, the Right Hon., Earl of Portland, Viscount 
Woodstock and Baron of Cirencester, Knight of the Most Noble Order of 
the Garter. Not in Mr. Warren’s book. 

1704. Sydney, the Right Hon. Philip, Earle of Leicester, Viscount 
Lisle and Baron Sydney of Penshurst. 

1704. Society for Propagating the Gospell in Foreign Parts. 

1707. Egerton, John, Esq. Not mentioned by Mr. Warren. 

1708. Campbell, the Hon. Archibald, Esq. 

m. 709. Montagu, the Most Noble John, Duke of. Not in Mr. Warren’s 


171 3. Brock, Guilelmus, é Collegio AEnei Nasi, Anno Dom., 1713. 
32, Gay-street, Bath. J. F. MEEHAN. 


AN OLD BOOK-PLATE. 


S1r,—I have by me the book-plate of a lady, engraved in the style 
prevalent about the end of the last century. The arms are: Gules, on a 
chief arg., two mullets, sable. I should be glad if you or any of your 
readers could inform me to what family they refer. W. V. 


THE ANCIENT NAME AND OFFICE OF PORT-REEVE. 
(See vol. iv. pp. 264, 328.) 


S1R,—I have to thank Mr. J. H. Round for his notice of my paper on 
the above subject. My object, however, was to show that the name and 
office of Port-reeve carry us back to and are strictly derivable from the 
time of the occupation of Britain by the Romans: that this is clearly 
recognisable even in the immediately succeeding Saxon era, and that, if 
this be so, certain interesting results, which I have detailed, in reference to 
our ancient boroughs must be admitted to follow as a necessary con- 
sequence. The instance of “ Newfort Gate in Lincoln,” which Mr. 
Round considers “a still more striking case,” as it “actually brings the 
survival down to our own days,” appears to me to have no connection 
with the question at issue, except in so far as it affords additional evidence 
of the point insisted on by Professor Stubbs, that the word fort in fort- 
reeve is not derived from fortus, but from Porta, a city-gate. Thus far, I 
fully recognise its value ; but beyond this, I fail to see that it has any 
bearing whatever on the name and office of port-reeve, or of those 
interesting facts respecting the early condition of our ancient boroughs 
which it was my object to _— out, and which, I conceive, must be held 
to follow as legitimate, if not as inevitable deductions from the strict 
etymological meaning of the word Port-reeve. 

Elmfield, Taunton. JAMES HURLY PRING, M.D. 


See 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE Editor declines to pledge himself for the safety or return of MSS. 
voluntarily tendered to him by strangers. 
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1. Gray’s Elegy (Artist’s Edition). Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. London: J, Slark, Busby-place, Camden-road. 1884. 

2. Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology. Vol. iii. By J. S. Stallybrass. Bell 
& Sons, W. 

3. Wrexham in the Time of James I. By A. N. Palmer. Wrexham : 
Palmer. 1883. 

4. Whitaker’s Almanack for 1884. Whitaker & Co. 

5. Upper Norwood Athenzum Excursions. Edited by M. Pope. 
South Norwood: Marshall, Norwood News Office. 

6. Hampton Court. By G. Lambert, F.S.A. Privately printed. 1883. 

7. The Field of the Cloth of Gold. By G. Lambert, F.S.A. Privately 
printed. 1883. 

8. On the Origin of Sam Weller. Jarvis & Son, King William-street, 
Strand. 1883. 

9. Foreign Refugee Settlements in East Kent. By S. W. Kershaw, 
F.S.A. Canterbury : Cross & Jackman. 1883. 

10. Rambling Sketches in the Far North. By R. Menzies Fergusson, 
M.A. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1883. 

11. History of Old Dundee. By Alexander Maxwell, F.S.A. Dundee: 
W. Kidd. 1884. 

12. Gloucestershire Notes and Queries. Part xxi. Kent & Co. 
Jan. 1884. 

13. Panjab Notes and Queries. No.3. Triibner& Co. Dec. 1883. 

14. History of Deptford. By Nathan Dewes. Deptford: J. D. Smith. 
1883. 

15. The Renaissance and Italian Styles of Architecture in Great 
Britain. By W. Papworth. B. T. Batsford. 1883. 

16. Somersetshire Architectural and Natural History Society. Vol. 
xxviii. Taunton: J. F. Hammond. 1883. 

17. The Genealogist, No. 1, New Series. Bell. 1884. 

18. Burke’s Peerage for 1884. Harrison. 





Books, ¢c., for Sale. 


Guardian Newspaper, from commencement to 1864, bound ; and 1865- 
70, in numbers. Offers to E. Walford, Hyde Park Mansions, Edgeware- 
road, N.W. 


Books, ¢c., Tianted to Purchase. 


Dodd’s Church History, 8vo., vols. i. ii. and v.; Waagen’s Art and 
Artists in England, vol. i. ; East Anglian, vol. i., Nos. 26 and 29. The 
Family Topographer, by Samuel Tymms, vols. iii. and iv. ; Notes and 
Queries, 4th series, vols. vii., viii. (1871) ; 5th series, vols. vi., vii. (1876-7) ; 
also the third Index. Penny Magazine, 1843. A New Display of the 
Beauties of England, vol. i., 1774. Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English 
Literature, vol. i. Address, E. Walford, 2, Hyde Park Mansions, Edge- 
ware-road, N.W. 

Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer, several copies of No. 2 
(February, 1882) are wanted, in order to complete sets. Copies of the 
current number will be given in exchange at the office. 
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NO. I.—CHARD, SOMERSET, 


9% HARD is an ancient borough and market 
j town in Somerset, within a mile of the 
z borders of Devonshire and Dorset, and it 
stands on the highest ground between the 
two channels. It is said to have derived its 
name from Cedric, King of the West Saxons. 
who arrived in this country in the year 459, 
He was a German, but determined to leave 
his native land, and extend his fame by the 
sword. The poor Britons in vain resisted his power, and were 
quickly compelled to fly. He founded the West Saxon kingdom, 
becoming King of Wessex in 519, and died in 534, leaving his son 
to succeed him. From a very remote period Chard belonged to the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and was anciently spelt Cerdre, or Cherde. 

The Borough was incorporated by Bishop Jocelyn, who gave fifty- 
two acres of his manor of Chard for the purpose of building a 
town; the town, no doubt, before that period consisted of what is 
now styled Old Town, which is in the parish, but not included in the 
modern Borough. The manor belonged to the See of Bath and 
Wells till the year 1801, when it was alienated for the redemption of 
the land tax to Earl Poulett. 

The Borough sent members to Parliament during the reign of 
Edward I. and two succeeding reigns, from the year 1300 to 1328, 
but lost this privilege through the neglect of its own freemen, who 
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quarrelled among themselves, objected to the expense of paid 
members, and soon forfeited, by disuse, the privilege which has not 
since been restored. 

There are few towns whose outward appearance has undergone 
such a radical change as that of Chard within the last fifty years. 
Formerly the centre of the main street was obstructed by three un- 
sightly buildings, shambles, town hall, and market house; all these 
were removed in 1834—much to the regret of the lovers of 
antiquity ;—and Chard now presents a street which, for width and 
freedom from obstruction, can vie with that of any town of similar 
size in the West of England. 

It contains a goodly number of curious and interesting buildings, 
notably the Chough Inn, near the intersection of the four main streets, 
the Grammar School, and some other old houses, probably dating 
from the 16th century, near the centre of the town. The view of 
“Chard in 1750,” which, by the courtesy of the Somersetshire 
Archeological Society, we are enabled to give as an illustration to 
this paper, is from a picture in the possession of Mr. F. Mitchell, of 
Chard, and was etched by Mr. W. Bidgood, for the “ Proceedings” 
of the above Society (1883). From it we glean the following par- 
ticulars of some of the most interesting archzeological features of the 
town. 

The present church was built in the early part of the 15th century ; 
it is cruciform in plan, of the Perpendicular type peculiar to Somer- 
set, and has lately been restored strictly on the old lines. The 
gurgoyles are particularly fine, and of great interest, and traces of 
colouring are visible on the walls of the interior. The old rood- 
loft passage, and also several squints, which had long been closed, 
have been opened up during the recent restoration. Originally 
there were two chapels, with an altar in each. Among the monu- 
ments in the church is one built of various kinds of marble and 
porphyry, with the effigies of William Brewer and his wife, who are 
represented as dressed in black robes, and large ruffs, and in a 
kneeling posture, facing an altar; behind the man are his six sons, 
ard behind the wife her five daughters, all dressed in similar habits 
and kneeling in a like manner. 

On the rain-water pipe of the Grammar School is the date 1583; 
but the present house, according to the opinion of Mr. E. Green, the 
hon. secretary of the above-mentioned society, is of much later date. 
‘‘ This,” he remarks, ‘‘ was not one of the royal early foundations, to 
correspond with the above date, but was a later private endowment 
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of the time of James I.” Among the documents preserved among 
the county MSS. at Taunton is one which was issued with the sanc- 
tion of the Portreeve and Burgesses of Chard, being, in accordance 
with a then custom, an application to the justices for a brief or 
licence to beg for money to rebuild after a fire. The petition, dated 
13th of October, ‘1727,—‘‘ Humbly Showeth that on Fryday the 
Twenty-fifth day of August last past about eleven of the clock in the 
forenoon there happened a great and terrible fire which broke out in 
the dwelling-house of your petitioner Francis Coleman, which by 
reason of the dryness of the season (there having been no raine for 
some moneths before) did in the space of four hours burn down, 
consume and utterly destroy the Grammar School, being a large pile 
of building belonging to the said borough, and also the dwelling 
houses of your petitioners with their household goods and furniture. 
The loss being £1,400, they pray that some one may be appointed 
to collect money for their relief.” 

The building now known as Waterloo House is considered to be 
of the time of James I. The upper half appeared to be older than 
the lower, but both bore marks of reparation. In the rear of the 
building is another, still older, to which Mr. Green has given the 
name of the Manor Court House, but which has hitherto been called 
the Justice Hall, and also the Bishop’s Palace. It isan Elizabethan 
room dating from about 1580, with a very remarkable ceiling marked 
out in panels, whose squares or voids are filled in, in high relief, with 
curious ornamental figures,* such as a hare with the wings and body 
of a bird, the beak and wings of a bird on the body of a rabbit, and 
dogs’ heads holding branches; whilst other panels contain fruit, 
flowers, and stars. Immediately below the ceiling, at one end of the 
room, are representations in plaister of the ‘‘ Judgment of Solomon,” 
“‘The three men in the fiery furnace,” and “‘ Daniel in the lions’ 
den”; these medallions are separated from each other by the figure 
of Justice, and another, a female figure reading a book. At the 
opposite end of the apartment, over the mantelpiece, appears a 
phoenix, the badge of Queen Elizabeth. Mr. Charles Elton, of 
Whitestaunton, is of opinion that the ceiling was the work of a 
band of wandering Italian workmen, who took their designs from 
ceilings in Rome. They did some work at his house at White- 
staunton, clearly of the same character, and which bore the date of 
1577- Above the phcenix is an animal which is supposed to be 





* These figures are of the kind usually known as Emblems. 
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intended to represent a badger or brock in some wild shelter, the 
crest of the Brook family, landowners in Chard from an early time, 
and lords of the manor, until it was forfeited by Lord Cobham, by 
attainder in the time of James I. The Hall is considered by Mr. 
Green to be the Court House of the manor, in which the lord or his 
steward sat to receive the customs of the manor, and where disputes 
were settled and justice dealt to all. 

This town, it is said, was the scene of battle during the civil wars 
of King Charles and the Parliament, being frequently visited by 
troops of both parties ; the King himself, who was with one division 
of his army, took up his quarters here for a week in the end of 
September, 1644, when on his way from Exeter to his intended 
winter quarters at Oxford. His great object in halting at Chard 
was to obtain the supplies which the Commissioners of Somerset had 
promised to send thither ; he also issued a proclamation, dated from 
Chard, inviting the speedy peace which he never lived to enjoy. 
Clarendon says that ‘‘the King marched from Chard on the last of 
September, and quartered that night at the house of the Lord 
Pawlets (at Hinton-St.-George), where Prince Rupert met him and 
gave him an account of the unhappy affairs of the North.” The 
Royalists under Colonel Penruddock were pursued by Captain 
Crook and his troops, who defeated them at Chard; in another 
account this is said to have happened at South Molton, when 
Colonel Penruddock, Mr. Hugh Grove, and upwards of sixty others 
were taken. Many of the prisoners were tried at Exeter, some at 
Salisbury, and the rest at Chard. A writer at the time says, ‘‘ There 
were divers of those persons executed at Chard on May 17, 1655.” 

In 1680 Monmouth passed through Chard with 5,000 men. 
‘* Within the town,” says a little tract recording the event, “he 
was met by a crowd of men, women, and children, not a mute 
amongst them, but all deaf with their own cries and acclamations. 
Scarce was there one who drank not his health with volleys of ‘God 
bless the King,’ and ‘ God bless the Protestant Duke, his son!’” 
Coming on his next and fatal visit to Somerset, he landed at Lyme 
early in June, 1685, with about 150 followers, this event being quickly 
notified by the Mayor. The story of the rebellion of Monmouth, 
and that of Judge Jeffreys’ executions which followed it, are too 
well known to need repetition here. Commissions were afterwards 
appointed to deal with forfeited estates, and to sell them to the best 
“‘chapmen;” they sat at the “ George Inn,” Wells; the “ Castle 
Tavern,” Taunton; the “Lion,” Somerton ; and at the Cornish 
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** Chough,” Chard. The same house, probably, which we have 
mentioned above, is now standing. 

The borough possesses no civic regalia, the only insignia of which 
the town can boast being two swords, six old helmets, two staves, 
and two muskets, which until recently were suspended in the 
Guildhall. 

The seats within a circle of afew miles round Chard are numerous 
and beautiful. The following may be mentioned as particularly 
worthy of notice : Hinton House, Lord Poulett’s, already mentioned ; 
Leigh House and Whitestaunton House, both fine examples of 
Elizabethan architecture ; and also Ford Abbey, the seat of Mr. W. 
Herbert Evans, which possesses some of the finest tapestry in the 


Kingdom. 
OR 


Che heiress of Dromana Cwo Hundred Bears Ago. 
By J. F. Fuuver, F.S.A. 
PART I1. 


(Continued from p. 70 ante.) 








N April 21, 1677, appeared the reply to Loftus by Robert 
Thompson, LL.D., an Englishman, possibly a relative of the 
Lord Anglesea to whom R. P. addressed the argument by 
Dr. Loftus ; for it is on record that Arthur, fifth Earl, married Mary, 
daughter of John Thompson, Lord Haversham, and also that Lord 
Haversham married Frances, daughter of the Lord Anglesea to 
whom R. P. wrote. However, the point is not of any importance 
as far as Catherine FitzGerald’s history is concerned. His “ Epistle 
Dedicatory” is to her second father-in-law, George, Lord Grandison, 
and undoubtedly he hits hard. 
“ Tt cannot be unknown unto your Lordships by what unusual 
| means the adverse party have proceeded in the management of their 
design. How that after a diffinitive, judicially pronounced, upon a 
deliberate debate on both sides, printed papers have been dispersed 
both to arraign the judgment given and, if possible, to anticipate a 
second judgment, with prejudices and undue aspersions; some of 
the Judges Delegates have been solicited with discourses and foreign 
consultations upon the fact (if not purposely mistaken), much mis- 
represented ; the lady and those concerned for her, amused and 
terrified with the daily noise and talk of an unanswerable Doctor’s 
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resolution from beyond seas, and the resolution itself at length 
ushered into the world as the irrefragable conclusion of a person 
whose place and abilities, together with the transcendent eulogies of 
his voucher, must of themselves give it the authority of truth... .. 
But in answer, and for the satisfaction of some few who unwarily 
may be imposed upon, I have endeavoured to attaque this invincible 
Armada from beyond sea, and how unsuitable the epithete is to the 
thing, my success will, I hope, discover.” 

He is quite as obscure in his reply to what he politely calls the 
‘* jargon ” of Dr. Loftus as Loftus himself, at least to the ordinary 
and non-legal mind; and one is therefore quite as liable to get 
“mixed” in reading him. He winds up as follows: ‘‘ The promise 
or contract between the lady and the Lord Decies being but a con- 
tract de futuro, and dissolved by absolute contract of marriage de 
presenti, consummated with Edward Villiers, the rule of factum valet 
holds good, and priority of promise must give place to posteriority of 
contract, notwithstanding the statute first Elizabeth stands unre- 
pealed.” 

Here, with a sigh of relief, we dismiss the lawyers, without even 
knowing what this statute first Elizabeth which then stood, and per- 
haps now stands unrepealed, was all about. Suffice it to say that after 
subsequent appeals to higher tribunals, the judgment of the Court of 
Arches and the Archbishop's marriage ceremony were set aside, and 
Catherine FitzGerald became legally Mrs. Villiers, very much, we are 
sure, to her own satisfaction and that of the House of Villiers. 

Edward Villiers and his young and well-dowered wife were of 
course welcomed at Court. He was made Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the First Troop of Horse Guards, whence he was promoted by the 
Merry Monarch to the Queen’s Regiment of Horse, and to the post 
of Brigadier-General. On the 21st of August, 1680, the King by 
warrant ordered a confirmation by patent “to Edward FitzGerald, 
otherwise Villiers, and his heirs by the said Catherine,” of all the 
estates that belonged to her father, and at the same time settled 
£12,000 upon her. This warrant enabled the husband to charge 
the estate for the benefit of the younger children to the extent of 
£2,000 each. It is to be noted that having secured the property of 
FitzGerald of the Decies by marriage with his daughter, he ignored 
the wish expressed in her father’s will as to the continuation of the 
old name: this was, to say the least that can be said of it, not 
handsome. 

Edward Villiers died in 1693, in the lifetime of his father, and 
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consequently did not succeed to the title ; but in 1699 King William 
granted to his widow precedence, as though he had actually enjoyed 
the honours. The property finally went through heiresses to the 
family of Villiers-Stuart. 

The second daughter of Catherine FitzGerald and Edward Villiers, 
who was named Harriet, married Robert Pitt, by whom she had 
issue William, afterwards the celebrated Earl of Chatham. 

But Catherine did not end her eventful experience of married life 
with the death of Edward Villiers. She married secondly Lieutenant- 
General William Stuart, M.P. for Waterford, appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army during Ormond’s absence in 1711. It 
was an extraordinary coincidence that John Power, Lord Decies, 
should have died (unmarried) in the same year as his more fortunate 
rival, namely, in 1693. 

Richard Power, first Earl of Tyrone, father of the young bride- 
groom, was also guardian of the bride, and her uncle by the mother’s 
side. Lady Tyrone was Dorothy, daughter of the Earl of Anglesea ; 
and after the marriage the happy pair were probably sent to the resi- 
dence of the boy-husband’s grandfather for safe-keeping, and were 
sent upstairs to the nursery in charge of a domestic to spend the 
honeymoon—as a matter of course. In a deposition by Robert 
Power, of Lincoln’s Inn (the mysterious R. P. previously mentioned), 
dated May 20, 1678, we learn that he was informed by the Earl of 
Anglesea how this precocious young wife of twelve went on her 
knees and begged that her husband might be advanced to the peer- 
age as Viscount Decies—that being an old title in her family. We 
also learn that she was married at her own request. 

Be the deposition as it may, she ran away from the Earl of Angle- 
sea’s * house, and into the arms of the young Cornet of Dragoons, 





* The Earl of Anglesea above mentioned belonged to a family now extinct. 
His father, Lord Mount-Norris, is the nobleman whose treatment by Lord Deputy 
Strafford is mentioned in the 5th Article of the impeachment of the latter. Straf- 
ford sentenced him to be ‘‘ deprived of office, disarmed, banished the army, and 
to be shot to death, er lose his head, at the pleasure of the General.” The charge 
against him—perhaps the most frivolous ever made—I give in the Lord Deputy’s 
own words: “That within three or four days, or thereabouts, after the end of 
the Parliament, it being mentioned at the Lord Chancellor’s table, that after we, 
the Lord Deputy, had dissolved the Parliament, being sitting down in the pre- 
sence-chamber, one of our servants, in moving a stool, happened to hurt our foot, 
then indisposed through an accession of gout ; that one then present at the Lord 
Chancellor’s table, said to the Lord Mountnorris, being there likewise, that it was 
Annesley, his lordship’s kinsman, and one of our, the Lord Deputy and general ” 
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who had in 1676 to file a bill in the First Court of Chancery to get 
possession of her lands—she being then sixteen years of age. The 
Earl of Tyrone filed an answer in 1677, in which he admits the 
Villiers marriage de facto non de jure, and adds that she cohabited 
with her husband of 1673 (the boy of seven years old), and sub- 
scribed her name and took her place as Viscountess Decies until she 
“‘clandestinely stole away from the house of the grandfather of Lord 
Decies.” 

The Archbishop who performed the strange marriage ceremony 
was Gilbert Sheldon, translated from London to Canterbury in 1663. 
It was performed in Lambeth Chapel by him in May, 1673. He 
died just after the Court of Arches had declared the marriage legal. 

If the facts of this curious and romantic case were not on record 
and beyond dispute, the story would not easily find credence. 
Human greed, of course, explains a great deal, and fully accounts for 
the part taken by the Earl of Tyrone; but how an Archbishop of 
Canterbury could lend himself toa transaction, on the face of it so 
equivocal, certainly puzzles one, even in the case of Sheldon, who 
was very regardless of the common decencies of his station.* In 
these days, no matter what the law may be, it would surely be 
impossible for the Primate of England to outrage public feeling to 





gentlemen ushers had done it: whereupon the Lord Mountnorris then publicly, 
and in a scornful contemptuous manner, answered, ‘ Perhaps it was done in re- 
venge of that public affront which my Lord Deputy had done him formerly; but 
he has a brother that would not take such a revenge ;’” which public affront the 
Lord Deputy thus explains: ‘‘ That his said kinsman (being one of the horse 
troop commanded by us, the Lord Deputy), in the time of exercising the said 
troop, was out of order on horseback, to the disturbance of the rest, then in exer- 
cising ; for which we, the Lord Deputy, in a mild manner, reproving, as soon as 
we turned aside from him, we observed him to laugh and jeer us for our just 
reproof of him ; which we disliking, returned to him, and laying a small cane 
(which we then carried) on his shoulders (yet without any blow or stroke then 
given him therewith), told him that, if he did serve us so any more, we would lay 
him over the pate.” 

Strafford’s inference is: ‘* We conceive offence to contain an incitement to re- 
venge in these words, ‘ but he has a brother that would not take such a revenge ;” 
which incitement might have given encouragement to that brother, being then and 
now in this kingdom, and lieutenant of the said Lord Mountnorris’s foot com- 
pany.” The sentence passed by the Lord Deputy was not carried out. Strafford 
lost his own head, as we all know, soon after. 

* Buckle tells us, in his ‘* History of Civilization,” that the Archbishop would 
hold at his house meetings in which the manners of the Presbyterian preachers 
were imitated and mocked. 
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such an extent as to marry, in Lambeth Chapel, two child cousins, 
aged respectively seven and twelve, even to meet the wishes of a 
powerful nobleman seeking to enrich himself. The fact of the Earl 
having been guardian of Catherine FitzGerald makes his action the 
more inexcusable. 

hy 


“ Couching for the King’s Evil.” 


HE | Ceremonies | For the | Healing | Of them that be | 
© Diseased | with the | King’s Evil | Used in the Time of | 
King Henry VII. | Published by His Majesties Command. | 
London, | Printed by Henry Hills, Printer to the King’s Most 
Excellent | Majesty, for His Houshold and Chappel. 1686. | 
Reprint 1789. 

Such is the title, printed, except the last two lines, and the lines of 
smaller words, in capitals. The title heading the first page, also 
chiefly in capitals, runs—The | ceremonies | for | healing | Them that 
be diseased | with the | kings evil. | 
First, The King, kneeling, shall say, 

In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 

And so soon as He hath said that, He shall say, 

Give the Blessing. 

The Chaplain kneeling before the King, and having a Stole about his 
Neck shall answer and say, 

The Lord be in your heart, and in your lips, to confess all your 
sins. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 

Or else he shall say, 

Christ hear us. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

Then by and by [= immediately afterwards] the King shall say, 

I confess to God, to the blessed Virgin J/ary, to all Saints, and to 
you, that I have sinned in thought, word, and deed through my 
fault: I pray Holy Afary, and all the Saints of God and you, to 
pray for me. 

The Chaplain shall answer and say, 





* This, like the Ritual for Cramp-Rings (see vol. iv. p. 294), we owe to the 
kindness of S. Timmins, Esq., and, as before, the explanations, &c., in brackets 
are by Dr. Br. Nicholson. 
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Almighty God have mercy upon you, and pardon you all your sins, 
deliver you from all evil, and confirm you in good, and bring you to 
everlasting life, Amen. 

The Almighty and Merciful Lord grant you absolution and remis- 
sion of all your sins, time for true repentance and amendment of 
life, with the grace and comfort of his Holy Spirit. Amen. 

[Are these alternative forms of absolution ?] 

This done the Chaplain shall say, 

The Lord be with you. 

The King shall answer, 

And with thy spirit. 

The Chaplain, 

Part of the Gospel according to St. Mark. 

The King shall answer, 

Glory to thee, O Lord. 

The Chaplain reads the Gospel, 

Last he appeared to those Eleven as they sat at the Table: and 
he exprobated their Incredulity and hardness of Heart, because they 
did not believe them that had seen him risen again. And he said 
to them : Going into the whole World, Preach the Gospel to all Crea- 
tures. He that believeth and is Baptised, shall be saved: But he 
that believeth not, shall be condemned. And them that believe, 
these Signs shall follow: In my name shall they cast out Devils, they 
shall speak with new tongues. Serpents shall they take up, and if 
they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them ; they shall impose 
hands upon the sick, and they shall be whole. 

Which last clause, (They shall impose, &»c.) the Chaplain repeats as 
long as the King is handling the sick person. And in the time of 
repeating the aforesaid words, (They shall impose, &»c.) the Clerk 
of the Closet shall Kneel before the King, having the sick Person 
upon the right hand; and the sick Person shall likewise kneel 
before the King ; and then the King shall lay his hand upon the 
sore of the sick Person. This done, the Chaplain shall make an 
end of the Gospel. 

And so our Lord $ZSUS after he spake unto them was assumpted 
into Heaven, and sate on the right hand of God. But they going 
forth preached every where ; our Lord working withal, and confirm- 
ing the Word with signs which followed. 

[It is to be presumed that when there were more sick there was, 
with the exception of “ They shall impose, &c.,’”’ but one reading of 
this Gospel.] 
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Whilst this is reading, the Chirurgeon shall lead away the sick Person 
rom the King. And after the Gospel the Chaplain shall say, 

The Lord be with you. 

The King shall answer, 
And with thy spirit. 
The Chaplain, 

The beginning of the Gospel according to St. ¥ohn. 
The King, 

Glory to thee, O Lord. 

The Chaplain then shall say this Gospel following, 

In the beginning was the word, and the word was with God, and 
God was the word. This was in the beginning with God. All things 
were made by him, and without him was made nothing, that which was 
made. In him was life, and the life was the light of men. And the 
light shineth in darkness, and the darkness did not comprehend it. 
There was a man sent from God, whose name was Yohn. This 
man came for testimony: to give testimony of the light, that all 
might believe through him. He was not the light, but to give tes- 
timony of the light. It was the true light which lightneth every 
man that cometh into this world. 


Which last clause (It was the true light, vc.) shad/ still be repeated so 
long as the King shall be crossing the sore of the sick Person, with 
an Angel of Gold Noble, and the sick Person to have the same 
Angel hang’d about his neck, and to wear it until he be full whole. 
This done, the Chirurgion shall lead away the sick Personas he 
did before, and then the Chaplain shall make an end of the 
Gospel. 


He was in the world, and the world was made by him, and 
the world knew him not. He came into his own, and his own 
received him not. But as many as received him, he gave them 
power to be made the Sons of God, to those that believe in his 
name. Who not of blood, nor of will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God are born. And the word was made flesh, and 
dwelt in us, and we saw the glory of him, glory as it were of the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and verity. 

[From these last directions it would seem that when there were 
more than one sick person, the King touched each who was led away, 
and that they then returned in succession to be crossed with the 
Angel of Gold. Otherwise one cannot understand why they were 
led away in the first instance. ] 
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Then the Chaplain shall say, 
The Lords name be praised. 
The King shall answer, 
Now and for ever. 
Then shall the Chaplain say this Collect following, praying for the Sick 
Person or Persons: 
O Lord, hear my prayer. 
The King shall answer, 
And let my cry come unto thee. 
The Chaplain, 


Let us pray. 


Almighty and everlasting God, the eternal health of them that 
believe ; graciously hear us for thy servants for whom we implore the 
aid of thy mercy, that their health being restored to them, they may 
give thee thanks in thy church, thro’ CHR/ST our Lord. Amen. 


This Prayer following is to be said secretly (by the King] after the 
sick Persons be departed from the King, at his Pleasure. 


Almighty God, Ruler and Lord, by whose goodness the blind see, 
the deaf hear, the dumb speak, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
and all sick persons are healed of their Infirmities: By whom also 
alone the gift of healing is given to mankind, and so great a grace, 
thro’ thine unspeakable goodness toward this Realm, is granted unto 
the Kings thereof, that by the sole imposition of their hands a most 
grievous and filthy disease should be cured: Mercifully grant that 
we may give thee thanks therefore, and for this thy singular benefit 
conferr’d on us, not to our selves, but to thy name let us daily give 
glory ; and let us always so exercise our selves in piety, that we may 
labour not only diligently to conserve, but every day more and more 
to encrease thy grace bestowed upon us: And grant, that on whose 
bodies soever we have imposed hands in thy name, thro’ this thy Vertue 
working in them, and thro’ our Ministry, may be restored to their 
former health, and being confirmed therein, may perpetually with us 
give thanks unto thee the Chief Physician and Healer of all diseases ; 
and that henceforwards they may so lead their lives, as not their 
bodies only from sickness, but their souls also from sin may be per- 
fectly purged and cured: Thro’ our Lord (ZESUS CHRIST thy 
Son, who liveth and reigneth with thee in the Unity of the Holy 
Ghost, God world without end. Amen. 


FINIS. 
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In the Gospel from the 1st chapter of St. John, I had thought 
that ‘‘ that which was made” might be an error for “ [of] that which, 
&c.” But as the Vulgate has “nihil quod factum est,” I am more 
inclined to think that the translator was one not over acquainted with 
English, a conclusion which seems confirmed by other sentences 
here and there, B. N. 


# 


Sherborne Abbey Church. 


OLLOWING the example set them at other places, the 
A people of Sherborne are about to take in hand the restora- 
tion of the tower of their venerable abbey, now used as the 

parish church. Although a prominent object on the South-Western 
Railway from London to Exeter, Sherborne Abbey Church is not so 
well known for the beauty of its interior as it deserves to be ; but it is 
famous in the West of England for its stone roof, with its fan vaulting 
and groining, in respect of which Sherborne is probably un- 
surpassed in this country, rich as it is in Gothic churches. The 
church in its present form was built by the Benedictine Abbots in 
the 15th century, who adapted the old Norman building to their own 
plans. The upper stage of the tower—the Perpendicular work—is 
light in construction and not so strong as would appear from the 
buttresses, three on each side, which slope upwards from the 
Norman structure and give it a massive effect which it does not 
really possess. About thirty years ago, the nave, with the choir and 
transepts, were restored at great cost, principally through the muni- 
ficence of the late Mr. G. D. Wingfield Digby, of Sherborne Castle, 
who had succeeded to the estates on the death of his uncle, Lord 
Digby. At the same time, the massive piers on which the tower rests 
were almost entirely rebuilt from the foundations. Cracks and settle- 
ments have been known to exist in the tower as long as any one can 
remember; but it was not considered to be insecure until lately, when 
the fall of some window tracery on the east side prompted the vicar 
and churchwardens to have the structure examined. No important 
work has been done on the tower itself since 1830, when the course 
advised by the late Professor Wilkins was adopted, and this has 
doubtless held the structure together and preserved it until now. 
Messrs. Carpenter and Ingelow, whose predecessors in the firm had 
charge of the great restoration before alluded to, have made two reports 
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on the present state of the tower, and from them it would appear that 
the Sherborne people have not stirred any too soon in the matter. 
The architects point out that the east side is, and always has been, 
the weak part of the tower, and that this weakness is caused by the 
removal by the Abbots of the Norman horeshorse arch and the 
substitution of a panelled arch, so that the beautiful groining of the 
choir could be continued in an unbroken line across the tower vault. 
In doing this the 15th century builders, while they sacrificed strength 
and solidity in their eagerness for artistic beauty, never intended 
that the tower should have to carry, as it now does, a heavy peal of 
bells, said to be the heaviest swinging peal of eight in England. The 
great tenor bell, which weighs nearly three tons and requires four men 
to ring it, was not given to the Abbey until fifty years after the com- 
pletion of the tower. This bell is one of the famous Tournay peal, 
which Wolsey distributed in various parts of the country and which are 
known respectively as ‘‘ Great Tom” of Oxford, Lincoln, Exeter, and 
other places. The heavy strain and oscillation of the bells in a tower 
never designed to carry them is without doubt the cause of its 
present insecure condition ; but the architects are confident they can 
remedy all the defects, and make Sherborne Abbey tower strong 
enough to bear the exceptional weight. 

It is proposed, after firmly bracing together the other walls, to take 
down the east wall and rebuild it in a new arch of lightness and 
great strength, so as to relieve the existing panelled arch from the 
enormous pressure nowupon it. The newarch will rest on the solid 
north and south piers, and be so constructed as to tie the walls firmly 
together. On the upper part of the east side the exterior stonework 
has nearly all perished, but only partially so on the other three sides. 
The defective Ham stone facing of the lower part under the slope 
can be replaced almost stone for stone. On the other sides of the tower 
the architects propose to cut out the defective stones in the slopes, 
windows, and facing, and to rebuild the buttresses and angles in Ham 
stone, re-using the sound old weatherings. The parapet is to be re- 
built in Ham stone, replacing the sound old stones and reproducing 
the ancient design of the pinnacle tops, the same in character as on 
the choir. 

The result of this, it is said, will be a gain to the dignified appear- 
ance of the church, which has now such a venerable aspect that no 
one wishes to see it disturbed more than is absolutely necessary. 
The skill of the restorer and builder will be tried to the utmost so as 
to avoid any undesired newness of effect. Messrs. Carpenter and 
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Inglelow estimate the cost of the restoration at £1,300. A public 
meeting has been held in the town, at which it was unanimously re- 
solved to carry out the work. The project has been warmly taken 
up by the new owner of Sherborne Castle (Mr. J. D. Wingfield 
Digby), who heads the subscription list with £300, and the principal 
inhabitants have come forward with liberal sums. It will, however, 
be necessary to appeal for help to the county and neighbourhood, 
and it is hoped that there will be no difficulty in obtaining the funds 
for a work of such absorbing interest as the complete restoration of a 
grand old church like Sherborne Abbey.— Zimes. 


mee 
Chomas Grap and bis JPoetryp. 


By Sir EGERTON BRYDGES. 


S the quantity of Gray’s compositions is so small, it may seem 

that he cannot afford matter for much criticism, but this, I 

think, is not the case. Whatever he has written, is all essence. It 

has not the copiousness and richness of fable, nor does it enter 

much into the regions of imagination, but is almost entirely moral 
and descriptive. 

This may be attributed to the age in which the author lived, an 
age of tameness and elegant propriety. Timidity was among Gray’s 
defects ; and he did not like to run the hazard of going beyond the 
fashion or spirit of the day. 

Gray’s topics are all important, and go to the human heart in its 
soberest and best moments. They are delivered with a concise and 
mellow vigour, and never load the memory ; they are never extrava- 
gant or fantastic, but have always a philosophic and religious truth. 
They have the calm and contemplative melancholy of patient 
wisdom. 

It is true that in the highest rank of poetry there is something too 
warm and enthusiastic for chastised and experimental philosophy : 
therefore I may be forgiven for saying that Gray never reached that 
highest rank ; but I do not believe that he is the less popular on 
that account. The great mass of mankind are unfitted by their 
occupations, their selfish interests, and perhaps by their inborn 
nature, for enjoyments of pure idealism. 

It may be said that the poet’s two great Odes rise into the realms 
of fiction; but if it be fiction, it is historic or illustrative fiction. 
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They are much too laboured, too mechanical, and artist-like. In 
the “ Progress of Poesy ” there is no natural association of ideas ; they 
are patched together so abruptly, that we cannot easily follow them ; 
we are obliged to exercise our recollection, and to consult notes. 
Everywhere splendid passages occur, but they do not form parts of 
one stream. 

Gray’s habits of composition were not suited to that sort of poetry 
which at once blazes upon the imagination. He wrote slowly, and 
pruned and corrected and polished. In the fatigue of toilsome 
workmanship the freshness and energy of the ideas evaporate. 

No one knows historically what were Shakespeare’s habits of com- 
position ; but I cannot doubt that he struck off his thoughts, senti- 
ments, and descriptions at once, and never, when once committed to 
paper or conceived, attempted to alter them; and hence it is that 
they strike the reader’s intellect, or bosom, or fancy, instantaneously. 
The best words are those which rise up at once in harmony with the 
idea. Words which are forced into their places are comprehended 
with pain. 

Gray was a man of a powerful native genius, but one whom a 
technical education had somewhat damped and lowered. His con- 
dition weighed down his inborn fire ; he chose sometimes rather to 
rely upon his memory than on the stores which the rich, original 
fountain of his intellect would have supplied ; and he placed before 
him models, when he should have drawn from invention, He 
would have been more happy if he had trusted more to himself ; 
his spirits would have been higher, and he would have found more 
enjoyment in literary occupation. To do only what others have 
done, gratifies us but feebly. 

To know all that has been already taught is not satisfactory, 
because if we cannot form opinions of our own, how shall we know 
what master is most to be relied on? In this case our ideas can 
never be fixed, except by a servile reliance on authority chosen by 
accident. 

The fashion of the age has taken up a contempt for poetry. It is 
a bad symptom of the moral mind of the people, who thus prove 
themselves to have become sensual and gross. It is the demo- 
cratic spirit, the ascendency gained by low-born and uneducated 
people, the brawl of factious politics, the intriguing activity of 
desperate adventurers, the general distress among the higher classes, 
the vast and modern influence of the Stock Exchange, which has 
effected this downfall of the loftier pleasures of the mind. The 
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public, therefore, feel no interest but in matters of fact, and those 
such only as have a temporary attraction or use. They read scarce 
anything but newspapers, or vulgar pamphlets on the factious politics 
of the day, except the trash under the name of novels, furnished to 
females by the circulating libraries, which obtain no favour unless 
they are corrupt, extravagant, or an outrage on all good taste. 

I do not entirely commend the cold decency of Gray’s own age ; 
its fearful and philosophic propriety never ‘‘ snatch’d a grace beyond 
the reach of art.” It soared not extra fammantia menia mundi. 

Gray’s desponding melancholy was a morbid disease. His causes 
of unhappiness were reflections on the past; for the present he had 
no ground of complaint. His boyhood had been miserable, in 
consequence of his father’s cruelty, perverseness, and extravagance. 
In his manhood he was in a state of easy independence, living amid 
the luxury of literature, free from all family cares, and al! worldly 
vexations, or the consuming passions of ambition and rivalry; 
innocent, virtuous, peaceful, susceptible to the highest degree of all 
the beauties and all the grandeurs of nature, apprehensive, erudite, 
contemplative, profound, accurate, and ready in memory, with a just 
scorn of all the gauds and fooleries of the world, a lover of all the 


arts, and exquisitely skilful in them. To him life ought to have been 
a paradise, but for his spleen and melancholy. 

His most perfect poem is, by universal consent, his ‘‘ Elegy.” 
This is, in its own class, unimitated and ts are (7 But let us pre- 


cisely discriminate of what kipd its merits are.( They are not those 
of imagination and in oe are all drawn from observation 
and experience, from the sC€enery of nature open to the eyes, and 
from the internal movements of the heart. A large portion of the 
sentiments may be found scattered about in other poets, but never in 
the same natural and happy combination, nor expressed with the 
same perfect vividness and harmony. But the concurrence of these 
sentiments with those of preceding writers does not prove that they | 
were borrowed. It appears to me that they rose unprompted in 
Gray’s own mind, but that when so risen the poet’s rich memory 
sometimes recalled to him similar thoughts in others, and that he 
occasionally aided his expression by them. I confine these par- 
ticular remarks to the ‘“‘ Elegy.” Ido not think that this was the 
process in most of his other compositions. 

There is an entire unity in the ‘‘Elegy.” All the parts are 
harmonious and inseparable parts of one whole. The complete 
outline must have flashed upon the poet at once. Some one pro- 

VoL. V. L 
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pitious evening of contemplation and unbroken preponderance, or 
rather utter dominion, of rich but melancholy inspiration must have 
stamped the whole at one impression. Nature spoke from the 
fulness of a noble and sensitive, a moral and philosophic, heart and 
intellect. No composition of warm and picturesque poetry can be 
found, in which, like this, there is not a single strained thought, not 
one extravagant image, not one affected feeling, not one forced and 
over-coloured expression. The chasteness and grace of every part 
has the last degree of finish. There is nothing at which the most 
frigid advocate for sober truth can cavil. Yet this is combined with 
the most brilliant glow of poetical tints. 

Scarcely any fine poetry is elsewhere to be found which does not 
sometimes overstep the modesty of nature. Over-wrought de- 
scriptions occur in our best poets; but not, indeed, frequently, 
because whatever is over-wrought is very faulty, and the poet who 
deals much in it must be of an inferior class. 

I cannot find a single image in Gray’s poem which every observer 
of nature may not behold without the smallest light of imagination ; 
not that every observer does behold it, because too many are dull and 
purblind. But Gray’s beauty consists, not merely in the image pre- 
sented by its most picturesque features, but in the sentiment he 
teaches the reader to associate with it. These sentiments are always 
just, affecting, and instructive ; there is no innocent, contemplative, 
and feeling bosom which they do not deeply touch; none but would 
be ashamed to own the chords of their heart too hard for them. 

Had the ideas here reflected been somewhat more visionary and 
immaterial, they could not have been palpable to the common herd 
of mankind. I am not sure that the very highest minds are always 
fitted for the most exalted kinds of poetry. They then are willing 
to rest upon the solid earth, to rely on moral experience, and 
to be content with the objects which their senses present to them. 

Gray had no enthusiasm, unless the splendid outbursts of language 
in his two great Odes be called enthusiasm. His imagination was 
always under the control of his reason. He had a sober judgment, 
and a conscientious love of calm reflection. His philosophic mind 
never allowed itself to be led away by glittering and delusive lights, 
but this was rather a check to his genius than an aid to it. It 
restrained him from entering on those regions of possibility where a 
poet’s chief magic lies. 

Invention is the mighty and divine charm: all copies from 
reality are comparatively flat. In the “ Ode on Eton College,” which 
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consists of moral thoughts, there is nothing which is not sufficiently 
obvious. The poetry, therefore, must consist in the language; and 
in what does this lie? Mainly in the personification of abstract ideas, 
such as “ Ambition this shall tempt to rise.” In these there is 
nothing very new, but the picturesqueness is given by the epithets. 
There is not much metaphor, nor is it recondite and unexpected. If 
there is fancy in the delineation of the figures, and in the grouping, 
there is no invention. 

I think there is little in Gray of “ The dim-discovered tracts of 
mind,” of which Collins speaks in one of his odes. He is never 
metaphysical, and never obscure. But his want of that enthusiasm, 
of which I have spoken rarely allows him to reach the highest point 
of eloquence. Those bursts, by which a blaze of new light is thrown, 
rarely occur in his poetry. 

What are the descriptions, and what the moral instruction con- 
veyed by his “ Ode on Eton College?” That the scenes, when we 
have passed our childish days, have a peculiar charm for us, that 
they remind us of the joys of that careless age, and revive those 
pleasures in us, that we wish to bring back pictures of those various 
amusements which then occupied our hours of play, that at that 
time our spirits were lively, and our sleep light, and that we then 
had no presages of the evils which would attend our future life ; but 
that it is necessary to warn them where misfortunes lie in ambush for 
them; and many of these he enumerates as the ‘“‘ fury passions ”— 
anger, fear, shame, love, jealousy, envy, care, despondence, and 
sorrow! That ambition shall delude them to rise only to bring a 
more disastrous fall ; that falsehood and unkindness shall mock their 
tears, and remorse shall sting them, and madness shall torture them ; 
that in old age all sorts of diseases shall pain and consume them. 
That not only the feeling shall suffer for the miseries of others, but 
the hard-hearted for their own; that all mankind are equally born 
to trouble. The poet then ends with a recall of his advice to 
caution youth by giving this foreknowledge, and exclaims that it is 
better to enjoy our ignorance as long as we can! 

Now, certainly all these doctrines have nothing of discovery or 
novelty in them. The discriminative language, by which each 
separate passion is characterised, is the attraction on which this ode 
must rely, if it be not in its plaintive and sentimental tone, which, 
perhaps, is the more striking spell of the two. I think that Collins 
would have made these figures of the passions and fiends of evil 
more distinct and spiritualised beings, and would have put them 
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more into action. I doubt whether Gray ever put forth the whole 
of his true and inborn strength ; he always wrote under trammels. 
The ghosts of his Etonian models, of his classical predecessors, 
always stood frowning before him. He never could get out of his 
mind the rules of art. 

It yet will be asked, what more could have been done than has 
been done? A lyric ode, it wil] be said, is too short to allow space 
enough for a fable. It was not so with the romantic poets: the 
compositions of the Troubadours were almost always narrative. 
Iiven the modern “‘ Ode on the Passions,” by Collins, is a fable. Gray’s 
own ode, ‘‘The Bard,” is a fable; Dryden’s “ Alexander’s Feast ”’ 
is a fable; Tom Warton’s ‘‘ Grave of King Arthur ” is a fable. 

Gray's rich, cultivated, and enlarged mind dealt in generalisations, 
and, though he loved imagery, was always more intellectual than 
raaterial in its taste and tenderness. He infused a great mixture of 
the didactic into his compositions. He never wrote in a fictitious 
character ; his Odes on “‘ Spring,” “ Eton College,” and ‘‘ Adversity,” 
and his “ Elegy,” are all in the same individual tone, feeling, and state 
of mind, and are evidently the undisguised outpourings of the same 
afflicted heart. Ina state of sorrow and mental depression we are 
not much inclined to invent. 

Gray did not make in description much use of similes, in which 
regard Cowper has now and then exhibited a happy power, as in the 
following noble passage from Book V. of ‘‘ The Task,” the “‘ Winter 
Morning’s Walk : "— 


‘**Tis morning, and the sun, with ruddy orb 
Ascending, fires the horizon; while the clouds, 
That crowd away before the driving wind, 
More ardent, as the disk emerges more, 
Resemble most some city in a blaze 
Seen thro’ the leafless wood.” 


This sort of simile has the merit of being somewhat Miltonic. But 
Cowper sometimes lowers the tone of his poetry too much by 
imagery a little too familiar—a fault which marks the verses of 
Goldsmith and Crabbe, and which, whatever some critics may 
pretend, is a decided defect of taste, if not of genius. 

Geneva, April, 1836. 


# 
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Che “ Citurel”’ of THolfram von Eschenbach. 


TRANSLATED BY JULIA GODDARD. 
(Continued from Vol. 17. p~. 249.) 
CONTINUATION OF ParT I.—Siguna and Schionatulander. 


N the portion before us we have the departure of Gahmureth to 

I the East, where, through the treachery of Ipomedon, he meets 

with his death. This, however, is not narrated in the poem of 

‘‘ Titurel,” but we find it in the epic of “ Parzival,”’ together with an 

account of the magnificent burial accorded him by Baruch, and the 
epitaph recording his valour ard virtue. 

Schionatulander accompanies him as his squire, first taking leave 
of Siguna, who gives him every encouragement. After his departure 
he begins to show signs of depression, and Gahmureth, vexed with him 
for keeping any matter a secret from one who has his interests always 
at heart, draws forth the confession of his love for Siguna. In verse 
78 there is an allusion to the sequel of the story :— 

** As later, Parzival did prove.” 

Parzival meeting with his cousin Siguna, after his visit to the 
castle of the Grail-King, has a proof of her devotion to the much- 
loved Schionatulander. 


Argument.—At this time went Gahmureth ence more to the East, in order to 
assist Baruch against the Babylonish brothers. Schionatulander accompanies him, 
but begins to pine after Siguna. Gahmureth perceives his grief, calls him to 
account, and promises him, when he acknowledges his love to Siguna, his good word 
and his assistance. 


Then Gahmureth made bold resolve 
Thither to wend ; 
Not with his army brave and proud, 
One squire alone should him attend, 
Though he bore crowns of three fair lands. 
Alas ! love drove him unto death, 
Received at Ipomedon’s hands. 


And now Schionatulander’s heart 
In twain was torn ; 
For through Siguna’s love he felt 
Courage and joy in him were born. 
He with his uncle must depart ; 
Grief to Siguna this, for Love 
Had cast his nets about each heart. 
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In secret from his fair one then 

The prince took leave. 
“ How can I bear to part?” said he. 

‘“* That peace alone crowns love, I grieve, 
And that death must all separate. 

Ah, wish me well, sweet maid, for I 
Must ’gainst the heathen try my fate.” 


‘* That I to thee am fair, true friend, 
Is that love, say ? 
If so, to win it ever shall 
My constant care be day by day, 
Since such pure joy to us it brings : 
And ere on my side it shall fade 
Dried up shall be the water-springs.” 


Love, truest love was there, and love 
Aye held its sway, 
For ne’er heard I of maid, or wife, 
Or man, within whose true heart lay 
Such lordly depths of lordly love 
As to Siguna did belong : 
That later, Parzival did prove. 


From Kingrivals King Gahmureth 
In secret went, 

Nor did he to his friends reveal 
Aught of his journey or intent ; 

Of princely pages went a score, 
And eighty armour-bearers brave, 

One squire also: he took no more. 


Five horses fine. A goodly store 
Of gold full rare 
From Assazog with him he took ; 
Yet but one single squire was there. 
Though squire should ever comrade have 
In that, if he himself should fail, 
There might be one yet left to save. 


His mistress and her love were both 
Beyond all common thought ; 
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To him the queen her robe of white, 
That was of purest silk enwrought, 

Straight from her body gave—and lo, 
Before Bagdad, in thickest fight, 

One saw it carried ’midst the foe. 


From Norgals, through the Spanish land, 
Towards Seville then, 

The son of bold Gandein pressed on ; 
Fast flowed the tears of many men 

When of his enterprise they heard, 
And heathen and baptized alike 

For him had ever kindly word. 


This of a truth I tell, nor need 
Vain dreams to seek. 
But let us of the youthful prince, 
The heir of Dauphiny now speak : 
How from his heart all joy away 
His loved Siguna drew, as bees 
From flowers their sweetness draw all day. 


Love-sickness, born of purest love, 
Him sore oppressed ; 
And all disheartened through the cares 
That round him plentifully pressed, 
One saw the heir of Graharz pine, 
Who rather death had met a-field, 
As Gurzgri from Mabonagrein. 


In many a tilt ’gainst foeman’s shield 
Hath crashed his spear ; 

His hand is willing, but too weak 
His frame for such fatigue I fear. 

Love, too, hath drained his strength, for o’er 
His unforgotten love so sweet 

He pining ponders evermore, 


When other squires in field or street 
Their strength essay, 

Through his heart-grief he must give o’er, 
He is too sad to tilt or play. 
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O’er all his pleasures he must weep. 
Before a child can stand alone 
He first must be content to creep. 


Ennobling love hath filled his heart, 
And now must he 
In every thought and sense rise higher, 
And from all falsehood be kept free 
In youth as well as in old age. 
Hard this for many a prince to learn, 
As for a bear the psalter’s page. 


Schionatulander bore full long 
Within his breast 

His grief concealed; ere Gahmureth 
Perceived his kinsman was oppressed 

By secret sorrow : wasting through 
Winter and summer, as the earth 

Put on her robe of varied hue. 


The beauty that was his birthright, 
His talents, rank, 
His fair complexion, and his mien, 
The bright glance of his eyes that sank 
To dimness now through sorrow’s pain ; 
For not a feeble flame he felt, 
O’erpowering love did him constrain. 


So once the heart of Gahmureth 

Had been oppressed ; 
The fire of love in him had raised 

A scorching flame that gave no rest ; 
So had his beauty faded fast ; 

Thus of love’s influence well he knew 
That it through wearying hours would last. 


However cunning love may be 
It cannot hide 
Its tokens from the eyes of those 
Whom it aforetime sore hath tried : 
It takes the measure without fail, 
And draws and fills up the design, 
Better than pin or needle frail. 
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Thus Gahmureth remarked full soon 
The secret grief, 
Of Dauphiny’s young heir bereft 
Of joy, of sleep without relief ; 
And through the meadlands as they went 
“What ails Anflisa’s boy ?” he asked ; 
“‘ His sorrow gives me discontent. 


‘« In all thy sighs, in all thy tears, 
I have a share ; 

The wealth of Roman Emperor 
Or Saracenic Sultan were 

As naught that could my heart delight, 
Since thou art into trouble cast, 

My joy must also vanish quite.” 


Well might it please ye, Gahmureth’s face 
Now to behold ; 

Right willing if he could to help 
The Dauphin in his grief untold. 

He spake: “‘ Where has the beauty gone 
Of thy fair face, love hath in thee 

But poor distressful victory won. 


‘« Deep-rooted are the signs of love, 
And them I trace ; 

Hide not from me thy secret grief, 
For are we not both of one race ? 

One flesh, one blood, through right of kin, 
Near as if by one mother born, 

Since from one source our life we win? 


“‘ Thou fairest spray of love’s fresh flowers ! 
Well-spring of love ! 

Anflisa, I must pity now, 
Who did, her tenderness to prove, 

Send thee tome. As her own son 
She looks on thee, and still extends 

The favour thou from her hast won. 


‘« That thou from me thy grief shouldst hide 
Gives me great pain. 
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My heart that ever beat as thine 

Will for thy truth no more retain 
Respect ; since dost hide thy need ; 

So obstinate I thought thee not, 
Nor that thou would’st a friend mislead.” 


Then, sorrowing, spake the youthful squire : 
‘* Vet will I try 

That we at peace may still remain, 
And.all thy anger may pass by. 

*Twas diffidence concealed my smart, 
Else had I owned Siguna fair 

Had laid this burden on my heart. 


“Tf thou canst heal my grief thou wilt, 
Right well I know; 

Think of the fair French lady when 
I also bore part of thy woe ; 

And rid me of this weight of care, 
That, heavier than the Lion dreams, 

Hath fallen to my lot to bear. 


** Remember also I have passed 
O’er land and sea, 
Parted from country and from kin 
Not out of need, but love to thee. 
And to Anflisa, dame beloved, 
From whom so much of good doth come, 
For her sake let thy help be proved. 


“‘ Ah, loose from me as well thou mayst 
The tightening band ; 

Were I a knight with helm and shield, 
Princely to bear me in the land, 

My sword of prize should winner be ; 
Till then be thou my guard, and keep 

Siguna’s influence still for me.” 


( To be continued.) 


»@ 
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Che History of SHilds. 
By Corne.ius Watrorp, F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
(Continued from p. 74.) 
PART IV. 
CHAPTER XXIX.—Gilds of Kent. 


HE Gilds of this county were probably numerous at an early 
period ; but their records do not furnish many details of 
special interest. There is, however, the Trinity House Gild 

of Deptford, whose history presents features of novelty. 

Canterbury.—In this ancient city we meet with a Fraternity of 
Parish Clerks, which we had supposed not to have existed out of 
London. 

St. Nicholas Gild.—William Somner, in his ‘‘ Most Accurate 
History of the Ancient City and Famous Cathedral of Canterbury,” 
&c., 1661, says: ‘‘ At this place [Westgate Ward] the Parish Clerks 
of the City had and held a Gild or Fraternity, commonly called the 
Fraternity of St. Nicholas. I have my direction for this from the 
following legacy of one Richard Cram, some time of this city, who, 
by his will, dated 1490, gave to the Fraternity of St. Nicholas, kept 
by the Parish Clerks of Canterbury, in the House of the Fryars, 
Preachers of Cant., vj. viiid., as his very words are.” 

Other Gilds.—* Of these Fraternities,” says the same author, “ our 
city hath had divers ; amongst which that of the Smiths, newly re- 
vived, is the most ancient. The elder Rentalls of Christ Church, 
bounding out some land of theirs lying without Newingate, make men- 
tion both of it and of certaine ground belonging to it, in these words, 
‘Terra quz pertinet ad gildom fabrorum ’” (p. 108). 

Religious Gild.—There was in 1388, as is clear by the return then 
made in response to the writ of Richard II., at least one Religious 
Gild in this city. (I should have expected many more.) This has 
been regarded as the only return from the county whose existence is 
known. It seems to me to bear internal evidence that there were 
others :— 

‘‘ Certificate of the foundation, rules, and present state of the Fra- 
ternity of St. John, in the Church of St. John, at Canterbury, made 
in the Chancery of the Lord the King, by William Bale and Robert 
Benneyt, Masters of the said Fraternity, on the Vigil of the Purifica- 
tion of the Blessed Mary, in the twelfth year of the reign of King 
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Richard II. (Feb. 1, 1389), according to the form of his Proclama- 
tion by Letters Patent in manner following : 

“ There is also [* Est autem,’ implying others] a certain Fraternity 
in this Church of St. John, at Canterbury, which was founded about 
eight years ago, to the honour of the aforesaid Saint, by the devotion 
of certain men of that city, and is now continued under this form. 
That is to say—that the brethren and sisters of the said Fraternity 
shall assemble on the day of the said Saint, in this church aforesaid, 
and shall hear the Mass of the day, and shall offer what they are 
willing, and shall provide certain wax candles to burn before the 
image of the said Saint on all festival days. They shall have in the 
said church, at their own cost, a certain chaplain to celebrate before 
them on the said Saint’s day, when they shall wear cassocks, and 
also at a certain place within the parish they shall eat together. 
They have no other obligation ; and no more goods and chattels, or 
lands, tenements, rents, or possessions, in mortmain, or out of mort- 
main, belong to the said Fraternity than is above expressed.” 

Deptford.—In this town, famous in the early annals of the navi- 
gation of the Thames, and probably well known to the Danish in- 
vaders, there sprang up a Gild of great mercantile importance. 

Trinity House Gild.—This is one of the most useful, although 
certainly not one of the most ancient, Gilds of Kent. It is said to 
have been founded by Sir Thomas Spert in 1512, as an “ Association 
for Piloting of Ships ;” but this was probably upon some older foun- 
dation of a Mariners’ or Shipping Fraternity. 

The Society was incorporated by Henry VIIL in 1515, who 
confirmed to them not only all the ancient rights and privileges of 
the Mariners of England, but also their several possessions. 

In 1566 there was enacted the 8 Elizabeth c. 13—“ An Acte 
touchinge Sea-markes and Maryners ’’—which recited : 

‘“* Whereas the Mayster Wardens and Assistauntes of the Trinytie 
Howse of Deptforde Stronde, being a Company of the chiefest and 
moost experte Maysters and Governours of Shipps incorporat within 
themselves charged with the conduction of this Quenes Majesties 
Navye Royall, are bounde to forsee the Good Encrease and Mayn- 
tenaunce of Shypps and of all kinde of Men traded and brought upp 
by Water Crafte, most meete for Her Majesties Marine Service; And 
Forasmuch as by the dystroyeng and taking awaye of certaine Stee- 
ples, Woods, and other Markes standing upon the mayne Shores 
adjoinyng to the Sea Costes of thys Realme of England and Wales, 
being 2s Beakons and Markes of anncyent-tyme accustomed for sea- 
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faring men to save and kepe them and the Shippes in their Charge 
from Sundry Daungers thereto incident, divers Shippes with their 
Goodes and marchandizes in sailing from forrayne Partes towardes 
this Realme of Englande and Wales, and specially to the Porte and 
Ryver of Thames, have, by the lacke of suche Markes of late yeres, 
ben myscaried, peryshed, and lost in the Sea, to the Great Detry- 
ment and Hurte of the Common Weale, and the perysheng of no 
small number of People.” 

It was therefore enacted that the Corporation be empowered to 
erect Sea-marks on the shores, forelands, &c., according to their 
discretion, and to continue and renew the same ; also that steeples, 
trees, &c., being at that time beacons, &c., should not be removed 
under penalty of £100. Mariners licensed by Trinity House might 
be watermen on the Thames. 

The Association received a confirmatory Charter from James I. in 
1604; in 1661 from Charles II.; all of which were confirmed by 
Patent of James II. in 1685—the name then adopted or conferred 
being The Master, Wardens and Assistants of the Gild or Fraternity 
of the Most Glorious and Undivided Trinity, and of St. Clement, in 
the Parish of Deptford Strond, in the County of Kent. 

In 1836 there was enacted the 6 and 7 William IV. c. 79—‘‘ An 
Act for Vesting Lighthouses, Lights, and Sea Marks on the Coast of 
England in the Corporation of Trinity House, of Deptford Strond ; 
and for making Provisions respecting Lighthouses, Lights, Buoys, 
Beacons, and Sea Marks, and the Tolls and Duties payable in respect 
thereof ’’—which recited : 

‘* Whereas by far the greater number of the lighthouses upon the 
Coasts of England, and the Islands and other places adjoining there- 
to, belong to or are under the control and management of the Master, 
Wardens, and Assistants of the Gild, Fraternity, or Brotherhood of 
the Most Glorious and Undivided Trinity, and of St. Clement, in the 
Parish of Deptford Strond, in the County of Kent, commonly called 
the Corporation of Trinity House, of Deptford Strond; ... . and 
the said Master, Wardens, and Assistants are entitled to erect and 
maintain from time to time such and so many Beacons, Marks, and 
Signs for the Sea, in such place or places of the Sea Shores, and Up- 
lands near the Sea Coasts, or Forelands, as to them shall seem most 
meet, whereby Dangers may be avoided, and Ships the better come 
to their Ports without any peril. . . .” 

Powers were then given to the Corporation of Trinity House to 
acquire and take control of all lights on the coasts of England. In 
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respect of the lighthouses, all ships sailing to or from British ports 
pay a toll at the rate of one halfpenny per ton. 

The Corporation is governed by one Master, four Wardens, eight 
Assistants, and eighteen Elder Brethren ; the less prominent mem- 
bers of the Fraternity, denominated Younger Brethren, and chosen 
among the masters and mates expert in navigation, are of an un- 
limited number, and serve for supplying vacancies amongst the thirty- 
one Elder Brethren. 

The Master, &c., of this Gild are invested by their Charter with 
power to examine the mathematical children of Christ’s Hospital ; to 
examine the Masters of Her Majesty’s ships; to appoint pilots for 
conducting ships in and out of the River Thames; to amerce such 
as shall act as masters or pilots without their license in a fine of 
420; to settie the several rates of pilotage; also to erect light- 
houses and other Sea-marks on the several coasts of the kingdoin 
for the security of navigation; to prevent aliens from serving on 
board English ships without their licence, under a penalty of £5 
for each offence ; to punish seamen for desertion or mutiny in the 
merchant service ; to hear and determine the complaints of officers 
and seamen in this service, under an appeal to the Court of Admi- 
ralty ; and to grant licences to poor seamen (non-freemen of the 
Watermen’s Company) to row on the Thames. 

To this Corporation also belongs the Ballast Office, whose functions 
embrace the cleaning and deepening the River Thames, by taking 
from it a sufficient quantity of ballast for the supply of all ships that 
sail out of the river, under regulations fixed by Parliament concern- 
ing the same. 

The Corporation is empowered by charter to purchase lands, &c., 
to the amount of £500 per annum ; and also to receive charitable 
benefactions to the like amount. Out of its income the Corporation 
relieves annually some thousands of poor seamen, their widows and 
orphans, at an expenditure of over £6,coo. It has three hospitals, 
two at Deptford and one at Mile-end ; the latter being designed for 
decayed sea-officers, masters of vessels, pilots, and their widows. 

There were other Fraternities of Gilds of a like character founded 
at Newcastle and at Hull. Mackenzie, in his “ History of New- 
castle,” says :— 

“It is very difficult to trace the origin of these marine establish- 
ments called Trinity Houses, though they are not very ancient. 
They probably arose from the mutual formation of Masters and 
Mariners into a Society for the promotion of their interests and the 
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relief of their indigent and distressed brethren and widows, at a time 
when all charitable institutions assumed a religious character. They 
afterwards, by royal grants, or the powers conferred by the Lord 
High Admiral of England, rose into consequence, and have tended 
to promote and protect the navigation and commerce of the king- 
dom.” 

Faversham.—This ancient Borough—believed to have been 
familiar to the Romans in their fishing expeditions for the oysters of 
Rutupian Bay, rendered famous by Juvenal—has a Gild which has 
become entirely merged into the Corporation, in a very unusual 
manner. This is known as 

The Mercers’ Company.—Concerning its history we are informed 
as follows: ‘“* The Corporation, at the request of the Tradesmen of 
the Town, by a bye-law of 22nd May, 1616, did establish a fellow- 
ship and Society, by the name of the Company of Mercers, and 
therein made several Rules and Orders for the better Regulation of 
all the tradesmen and artificers within their jurisdiction ; and did 
appoint a Master, two Wardens, and eight Assistants, to be a Court 
to admit persons to the Freedom thereof, and to settle any disputes 
that might arise ; and fixed the General Court of the said Company 
to be annually holden on Whit-Thursday, to elect the officers thereof, 
and to do any other business relative to their supporting the Estab- 
lishment. This bye-law was the same year confirmed by two Judges 
of Assize ; but as some of the principal articles therein were found, 
for causes, necessary to be altered, another bye-law was compiled, 
having reference to the old one, which had also the sanction of being 
confirmed by the two Judges of Assize in the year 1699.” 

By this last-named law the Company was being regulated in 1774 
(vide Jacob’s “ History of Faversham,” p. 89), with some few varia- 
tions which from time to time had been made by the Mayor, Jurats, 
and Commonalty in the Courts of Wardmote. 

The Mayor for the time being was always Master of the Company, 
and two of the Jurats were chosen Wardens, and four Commoners, 
and four Freemen assistants, by the Freemen present at the Court on 
the said Thursday in Whitsun week ; the Clerk of the Company is 
Town Clerk, and the Beadle thereof is Common Crier. The fine of 
admission to the Freedom of the Company was £10. 

Hythe.—Here there was in the 15th century, perhaps earlier, a 
Gild of the Religious class, bearing the designation of the Fraternity 
of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary at Hythe. It is be- 
lieved to have been analagous to the Gild or Fraternity of St. John, 
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at Canterbury. A very interesting account of certain details regard- 
ing its accounts, &c., has been published, viz., “The Fraternity of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary at Hythe.” By H. B. 
Mackeson, F.G.S. London: John Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, 
1873. 

Maidstone.—There are records of an early Religious Gild of 
some note in this town. 

Gild of Corpus Christi.—About 1324 the religious fraternities of 
Corpus Christi, associated with the Benedictine Order of Monks, was 
established here. Its main object, it is asserted by historians, was 
to support the doctrine of transubstantiation ; and the chief duties of 
the chaplain and brothers residing in the house were to carry the 
holy sacrament in religious processions ; to keep the Feast of Corpus 
Christi with great pomp and solemnity, and to pray for, and to cele- 
brate masses and dirges at the deaths of the brothers or sisters. The 
extra members residing in the town and neighbourhood, and who 
subscribed to the support of the Gild, appear to have been numerous 
and distinguished. The possessions of the brotherhood were con- 
siderable, including several cottages in which old and indigent per- 
sons were permitted to dwell rent free. 

(Zo be continued.) 


ay 
Fairy Folk-Lore from the Hest of Freland. 


T is absolutely refreshing in these days to find that it is possible 
for the Irish themselves to have and cherish ideas and fancies, 
many of which are both interesting and graceful, while they all 

express an intense and vivid belief in the realities of an unseen 
world of spirits. 

In the remote glens and mountains of Kerry and along the wild 
romantic shores of the West, the belief of the peasantry in fairies 
and spirits is most intensely strong, and woven, as it were, into the 
threads of their everyday life. The fairy is still to the people 
a real, tangible person, to be feared, avoided, and propitiated. 
Living as I did for many years in county Sligo, I beheld nightly 
three potatoes anda cup of milk duly laid upon the dresser of the 
kitchen, in case of the nocturnal visitor or visitors, as the case might 
be, chancing to be hungry; the hearth also was, and still is, care- 
fully brushed, for fairies dislike dirt, and revenge such an insult as an 
unswept hearth by chastising severely the lazy servants or by terri- 
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fying them with some frightful dream or apparition. Why fairies of 
such cleanly and particular habits ever think of taking up their abode 
in Ireland is a puzzle ; but, perhaps, like many others, I suppose, 
they “can’t help it.” The special dread which the Irish peasants 
have of the fairies is that they will carry off and change their 
children ; this fear seems absolutely to hang like a black nightmare 
over their minds, and in the very place where I now reside, not far 
from Killarney, a person would be locked upon as an absolute 
heathen if, in speaking of or to a child, he did not say, “ God bless 
it ;” indeed, should such a form of words be accidentally omitted, 
the nearest bystander will instantly and hastily supply it, in evident 
terror lest the omission of it might entail dangerous consequences. 
In fact, as a rule, our servants bless everything indiscriminately— 
cows, eggs, potatoes, and chickens ; but a special blessing is required 
for butter, as the fairies are supposed to be particularly fond of 
meddling with it. 

But to return to fairy changelings. Often have I entered a cabin 
in the West of Ireland, when the woman of the house happened to 
be absent, and have seen the fire-tongs laid across the cradle of the 
sleeping infant, to prevent the forcible abduction of that precious 
young animal. I presume the fairies are supposed to dislike the 
tongs on account of their being of iron, as they are also supposed to 
entertain a like antipathy to horseshoes ; but still the tongs form the 
only safeguard that can be trusted by the careful Western mother 
for the protection of her offspring. Again, if the child is taken out 
of doors, especially when drawing towards eventide, it is considered 
a very wise and necessary precaution to tie up a little coarse salt in 
the tail of the infant’s frock. I have heard most affecting tales of 
the grief of parents at losing their infants, firmly believing that they 
have been spirited and carried off by fairies, and that the wasted 
little form which they laid in the coffin was but a counterfeit 
resemblance of their lost darling ! 

I lock upon this idea of changelings as really the most deplorable 
and mischief-working of Irish superstitions ; for when once some 
idiotic old woman shakes her head ominously and looks mysteriously 
towards the sickly infant, as a rule the child dies ; for from that time 
forth the parents regard it as a changeling, and no longer their own, 
and, feeling sure that no mortal aid or attention can avail anything, 
they leave it to its fate. 

Not long ago I knew a man, a nominal Protestant, whose daughter, 
a hearty girl of about fourteen years of age, fell ill from typhoid- 
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fever. The neighbours, however, persuaded the father that it “ was 
just nothing more nor less than an airy fit,” otherwise a fairy stroke ; 
and they assured him that if he wished to banish the changeling and 
recover possession of his own child, he was to heat a shovel red-hot, 
hold it to her face, and threaten to burn her if she did not run away. 
He did so; just as the crisis of the fever was past and the poor 
girl had fallen into a refreshing sleep, she was aroused by her father 
holding a red-hot shovel to her face and fiercely threatening to burn 
her. The result, as might be expected, was fatal: she had a relapse, 
and never again recovered consciousness, but died within three days. 
Another incident, also brought under my notice, was said to have 
occurred about three years ago. About eight miles from my 
residence a woman and her little daughter were walking along the 
wild and beautiful road which leads westward by the Bay of Ken- 
mare. The child ran along before her mother until a bend in the 
road hid her from view. On turning the rocky corner, the mother 
could see no sign of her little one, and, imagining that she was 
hiding for fun, called on her to come out and hurry home; she, 
however, received no answer; and it was only after several hours’ 
search, aided by some passing neighbours, that the child was dis- 
covered on the point of a lofty crag some considerable distance from 
the road. When asked how she came there, she said that a nice- 
looking red-haired woman, wearing a bonnet, met her on the road, 
took her by the hand, and led her to the top of the rock. On 
her return home the child was seized with a fit, and died that 
night. Of course, this is looked upon as an incontestable case of 
being struck, and taken by fairies. 

This episode brings to my mind another incident of an appalling 
character, connected with the same road, and almost the same spot. 
It properly belongs to ghostly rather than to fairy lore. However, 
as I was personally acquainted with both the dead and the living, it 
may be interesting to repeat the story as I heard it. The incident 
occurred about five years ago, on St. John’s Eve, which is supposed 
to be a specially dangerous night on which to be abroad. A driver 
belonging to the village inn had gone with some traveller to the next 
village, about twenty-four miles off, and was very late in returning. 
On his homeward way he had to pass within about three miles of a 
burying-ground, situated on the side of a mountain, and in which a 
respectable and well-to-do young married woman of our village had 
been buried about a year and a half previously. 

It was a lovely summer evening, about ten o’clock, and the bay 
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was looking its loveliest. Mike, the driver, jogged along com- 
fortably enough with his pipe in his mouth, when suddenly his horse, 
a powerful grey, stopped and shivered violently. Mike stood up on 
the step, and began to use the whip pretty freely, and at last induced 
the horse reluctantly to move slowly forward, though he laid his ears 
back and showed evident symptoms of intense terror. Mike then 
perceived a woman, dressed in black, with a black shawl and bonnet, 
quietly walking along the road. Remembering the character of 
the evening on which he was abroad, he was glad at the idea 
of company, and urged his horse forward, to overtake the woman. 
When they came up with her, the horse again stopped and 
shivered. The woman, without speaking, sprang up on the car, and 
then, turning to the terrified driver, showed the features of the very 
woman whose funeral he had followed over a year before. She, 
however, then spoke to him, and bade him “have no fear; that no 
harm should befall him, though there was a great crowd before him.” 
She then thanked him for having attended her wake and funeral ; 
and apparently they then talked over family and village matters. On 
their way they passed several bonfires, where the people were still 
assembled, and so drove on till within about a mile of the village, 
when the woman got down, uttered three piercing shrieks, and dis- 
appeared. But before leaving the car she confided to Mike some 
mysterious secret, which has never since passed his lips. On arriving 
home at early dawn he became so nervous that he could not 
unharness the horse; so he called up the master, to whom he related 
the story, and who states that Mike, when he called him, was 
perfectly sober. 

I have also met people who have assured me that in the dead of 
night, in the lonely road which leads westward through the moun- 
tains from Killarney, they have been overtaken by a huge black 
carriage, going along at tremendous speed without horses. But I 
must own, from my experience of a midnight drive by moonlight 
through the Killarney mountains, that I do not wonder at the people 
imagining all sorts of unearthly and supernatural occurrences; for the 
intense solitude, the wild, weird shapes of the rocks and stones, the 
sharp, dark bends in the road overhung by gloomy cliffs, the white 
fogs suddenly rolling down the mountain sides, the long, dark 
expanses of bog and moor, and all faintly lit by a misty moon, are 
enough to conjure up visions of hobgoblins, ghosts, banshees, and 
fairies in minds far less imaginative than those of the Irish peasant. 

Along the Kerry coast are many old Irish “raths,” or, as they 
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are generally called by the people, ‘‘forths,” or forts, from the 
popular idea that they are forts of Danish construction, whereas 
they were merely the fortified and enclosed strongholds of the 
ancient Irish, These are held in great awe by the peasantry, who 
believe that they are the residence of “the gentry,” and that in the 
interior of these ancient and extremely interesting and curious 
mounds, the fairies hold in unwilling captivity their human prisoners. 
The latter are supposed to be young girls, or women, who are 
accustomed to children, and who are required to nurse and bring up 
the infants which have been carried off by the ‘‘ good people.” If 
it should happen that a woman dies who is suckling her child, it is at 
once concluded that the fairies have ‘‘ caught a tartar,” in the shape 
of some uproarious young mortal, who refuses to be pacified without 
his natural nutriment, and for whom it is therefore necessary to 
procure a foster-mother. With regard to the ultimate end of the 
people thus carried off, Iam told that ‘‘they must return to this 
world to die,” though their existence is supposed to be prolonged far 
beyond the usual period allotted to mortals. Some of our old 
women, professional beggars, earn the respect and alms of the 
credulous by relating their own wonderful experiences in these forts. 
The general idea of the origin of fairies is, that they are spirits or 
angels, who, when Satan rebelled against the Almighty, took neither 
the one side nor the other, but “‘ bided their time” to see which side 
was likely to prove victorious before joining it. It is believed that 
for their apathy and cowardice they were cast down to the earth, to 
wander about till the Day of Judgment, and by their good or evil 
deeds to merit their reward or their punishment accordingly. 

Time would fail to tell of the spectre-boat, which appears among 
the fleet of our native fishermen: she is distinctly seen, with the 
usual iron pot of red fire in the bow, and with four men pulling her. 
She comes to anchor with the rest, and the rowers lie to their oars ; 
presently, someone in a neighbouring boat wants a kindled turf, 
either to light his pipe or to rekindle his fire; he therefore pulls 
alongside the large boat with the bright light, and sings out for a 
coal; but in a moment, without a sound or a splash, the phantom 
boat disappears in darkness, and the terrified fishermen make for 
home as fast as their oars can carry them along. 


MARGARET TYNER. 
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Reviews, 


Teutonic Mythology. By JACOB GRIMM. Translated from the Fourth 

Edition, by JAMES STEVEN STALLYBRASS. Vol. iii. George Bell 

& Sons, York-street, Covent-garden. 1884. 

Mr. STALLYBRASS has given to the English public the translation of the 
third and last volume of Grimm’s “ Teutonic Mythology,” thereby confer- 
ring a benefit on all lovers of antiquity, and gaining for himself the 
gratitude of a large mass of readers to whom it would otherwise be little 
more than a reference-book, requiring too much study to grasp easily. 
But in Mr. Stallybrass’s clear and eloquent English, the volumes are full 
of interest and fascination for all. 

In the present volume, we have Grimm's own preface to the work, 
stating how and why he undertook the task of collecting so vast a mass 
of information ; further, observing that “‘such investigations and similar 
ones capable of indefinite expansion, some of them not even dreamt of 
at present, may gradually become important to the internal aspect of our 
own mythology : a still more urgent task is to establish its relation to the 
Religions of other Nations; nay, this is really the hinge on which 
mythological study in general turns.” 

“To my thinking,” says Grimm, some pages further on, ‘‘ Polytheism 
almost everywhere arose in innocent unconsciousness: there is about it 
something soft and agreeable to the feelings ; but it will when the in- 
tellect is roused revert to the Monotheism from which it started.” .. . 
“ Of Dualism proper, I have acquitted our heathenism. Unlike Poly- 
theism, it seems to me to take its rise, not in gradual corruption, but in 
conscious, perhaps moral reflection, and at a later time.” ... “ The 
human mind strives to conceive the unfathomable depths of Deity in new 
and ever new ways. The faster the brood of deities multiplies, the sooner 
the faith is likely to topple over into denial and abuse of the old gods.” 
“And this revolt of heathens against heathenism increased as Christianity 
came nearer.” 

We may gather from these sentences that Mythology is the outcome of 
natural religion : that in the hearts of all beings is implanted the appre- 
hension of a first cause, and from this centre other gods are born accord- 
ing to the nature and genius of the various nations—winds, waters, earth, 
seasons, and attributes becoming personified according to necessity. 

In the chapters of this concluding volume, we come as it were to a sort 
of borderland, wherein the myths of mythology are amalgamated with 
the traditional fables tacked on to Christianity. Spectres, magic, spells, 
charms, dreams, &c., are dealt with ; and we find in the superstitions of 
the present, the lingering remnants of the old Norse beliefs. 

According to Teutonic views, spectres are those souls or spirits that 
not having gained “complete rest and blessedness,” hover betwixt 
heaven and earth, and in some cases even return to their old home. Very 
much the same is the modern idea of the spiritual appearances in so-called 
haunted houses. Will- -O'-WiSps, ' which formerly held a place among wights 
and elffolk as the two words “ vatte-lys” and “ e/f-licht” seem to show, 
are now narrowed down to two classes, namely, the souls of unbaptized 
babes, and the souls of those who have not been particular with regard to 
their neighbours’ landmarks. 

In the apparition of the wild huntsman and his train the wiitende heer 
(furious host), Grimm finds a connection with the god Wuotan. “ Full 
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assurance of this hunting Wode’s identity with the heathen god is 
obtained from parallel phrases and folk tales in Scandinavia. In Lower 
Saxony and Westphalia the wild huntsman is some particular person 
who was so devoted to the chase that he hunted on Sundays. But for 
the various legends relating to the “‘ furious host,” the volume itself should 
be consulted. In some cases the leader is a woman, as Dame Gauden, 
who, with her daughters, has undergone transformation. In another and 
more pathetic phase it is Berhta. But, “ with the coming of Christianity, 
the fable could not but undergo a change. And so for the solemn march 
of gods, there now appeared a pack of horrid spectres dashed with dark 
and devilish ingredients.” 

To the devil Grimm devotes a chapter, that is, to the medizval, jocular 
creation, for “ The notion of a devil,” he says, “ was unknown to Teutonic 
heathenism.” “An all-pervading idealistic distinction between a good 
and evil spirit, Ormuzd and Ahriman, is known neither to the Indian and 
Greek theologies nor to the Teutonic. Before the might of the one all- 
governing God the kakodzmon’s power dies away.” 

Grimm gives a story of the devil similar to that of Ulysses and the 
giant. An Esthonian farm servant is casting buttons from lead, and the 
devil asks what he is doing. ‘I am casting eyes,” answered the man. 
The devil bargains to have a pair, but the man by stratagem pours hot 
lead into the devil’s eyes. He had previously asked the man’s name, 
which he was told was “éssz” (self), so, when the devil ran away com- 
plaining, and was asked who had done this, he answered : “ /ss¢ teggi,” 
which means “Self did it.” Then the people laughed, and said, “ Self 
done self have.” For if self did it, noone but self was to blame, as in the 
Greek episode :— 


*©*Tis Mo-man hurts me, Vo-man in the hour 
Of sleep oppresses me with fraudful power,” &c. 


There is a spell given, by which a man may summon the devil at any 
time. He must walk three times round a church and then call through 
the keyhole, “Come out,” and the devil appears. Why he should be 
found in a church is not mentioned. 

The remaining chapters deal first of magic, “the hurtful or unlawful 
use of supernatural powers,” in contradistinction to “ miracle, the salutary” 
use of them. “ Miracle is divine, magic devilish.” And, in connection 
with this subject, the doings of witches, their spells, journeys, feasts, &c., 
are given at much length. Then comes a chapter on “Superstition ;” others 
on “ Sicknesses,” “ Herbs and Stones,” “Spells and Charms;” most of them 
showing a decadence from the older Teutonic, blending in with the more 
modern myths and beliefs of the medizval, more especially of the age of 
witches. “ Christianity,” says Grimm, “found a heathen belief in magic- 
wielding women existing among Celts and Germans, as well as Greeks 
and Romans, but had largely modified it ; views held by heretics, or im- 
puted to them, got mixed up with it, and out of everything put together 
witchcraft has to be explained. Down to the latest period we perceive in 
the whole witch business a clear connection with the sacrifices and spirit- 
world of the ancient Germans.” Dreams are also treated of; “ fore- 
tokenings of the future rising out of images of the past.” Divinations, 
key-spinning, lots, signs, al] most exhaustively are brought before us ; all 
showing the longing of the human mind in all ages after the future, and 
the inclination to pry into supernatural regions for the gratifying of 
their curiosity, and their desire for something beyond themselves. 
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With regard to the co-blending of the old mythology with Christianity 
we have an example given under “ Spells and Charms,” wherein the 
Merseburg formula for healing a lamed horse in the heathen times 
survives at the present day in Norway; “‘ Jesus” being the healer in the 
latter instead of the heathen god. 

Wodan healed the sprained foot of Balder’s horse, 

**bén zi bena (bone to bone) 
lid zi giliden ” (sinew to sinew). 
in Norway Jesus placed 
‘*been i been, kjod i kjod ” (bone to bone and sinew to sinew). 


And in a Scotch tradition in Chambers’ “Fireside Stories” is given the 
following :— 
The Lord rade Set joint to joint 
And the foal slade ; Bone to bone 
He lighted And sinew to sinew, 
And he righted. Heal in the Holy Ghost’s name. 


This is spoken in a low tone by the operator whilst he is putting the 
thread round the affected limb. 

And thus and thus the records go on till ancient myths resolve into 
more modern ones, and gradually, without too rude a wrench, prepare 
the minds of a barbaric age for the receiving of a purer religion. 

As Grimm himself says in his preface, the more urgent task with regard 
to all mythology is to establish its relations to the religions of other 
nations.”” And this seems to us also the great interest and benefit of 
mythological study. To learn how the mind of man hankering after the 
spiritual, gropes through darkness ; inventing for himself, through the 
natural religion that comes of nature, a system intended to satisfy, and 
yet that does not satisfy, the inner man; that wants a higher light to 
lighten it ere the man created in his Maker’s image finds comfort to his 
soul. 

Yes, mythology has a deep interest for the thoughtful mind; for 
despite many absurdities it has much of beauty and pathos, and involves 
much of heroic feeling and grandeur of thought, which well repay the 
student who cares to drink deeply of the cup that the old Norse 
Wonder-singer holds out to him, 


Gloves: their Annals and Associations. By S. WILLIAM BECK, F.R.H.S. 

London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 1883. 

THE visible pledge of inviolable faith, the instrument of angry challenge, 
a protection from keen air, an opportunity for ostentatious display—for all 
these purposes and many more, have gloves served for centuries. Princely 
and noble victims have made presents of them to friends on the scaffold ; 
they have formed part of the regalia of kingdoms, and of a lady’s toilette. 
The judge wears them when he has nothing, and the hedger and ditcher 
when he has much, todo. Servants alike of labour and laziness, of fight- 
ing and foppery, their annals should form a page of history both pleasant 
and profitable, if told as they are told in the book before us. 

It is certain that the palmy days of glove-making are passed. The 
outlay of a fashionable lady for this dress item will not compare, great as 
it is, with the expenditure of an exquisite of the court of Elizabeth, when 
large sums were paid for a single pair of the perfumed French and Spanish 
gloves then in fashion. The list of dress expenses of Prince Henry, son 
of James I., the total of which was £4,574 for his fourteenth year, contains 
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an entry of thirty-one pairs of gloves “lined with velvett, perfumed, and 
laid with broad silver lace,” while some nobles covered their hands with 
gold-embroidered satin edged with gold thread. Later, in the seventeenth 
century, ladies wore gloves made of chicken skins, “to keep their hands 
plump, soft, and white,” as Evelyn remarks in his satire, “ Mundus 
Muliebris,” directed against that and similar follies of fashion. 

The second part of the book deals with the “Symbolical” aspects of 
gloves. Here of course our chronicler has a rich field before him. Ashe 
truly remarks, “ To read ‘The Fair Maid of Perth’ is to have a liberal 
education in the art of glove making.” The author has largely availed 
himself of this source of information. We are also given the well-known 
fight between Entellus and Dares, in Virgil, told partly in narrative prose, 
partly in the spirited verse of Conington. Nor is “The Glove and the 
Lady,” commemorated by Schiller, Leigh Hunt, and Robert Browning, 
forgotten. But if we meet with many well-known and almost hackneyed 
passages, the reader will find also many anecdotes with which he is pro- 
bably unacquainted ; while all, whether fresh or familiar, are so brightly 
told that there is no temptation to “skipping.” The following is a fine 
specimen of the “quaint conceits” with which the text is strewn: “Sir 
Kenelm Digby, in his treatise ‘ Of Bodies’ says, ‘ We daily see that dogs 
will have an aversion to glovers that make their ware of dogs’ skins ; they 
will bark at and be churlish to them, and not endure to come near them, 
though they never saw them before.” We prophesy that anyone who 
takes up this book will scarcely lay it down from Preface to Finis. Yet it 
will be of interest to only two classes of readers, those who have some 
knowledge of the subject and those who have none. 


Archeological Handbook of Gloucestershire. By G. B. Wit1Ts, C.E. 
Cheltenham: G. Norman. 1883. 

THE object of this work, as the author informs us in the preface, is to 
place before antiquaries, and all who are interested in the county of 
Gloucester, a short description of the numerous ancient camps, Roman 
villas, burrows, trackways, and Roman roads to be found in every part of 
the county ; and we have much pleasure in bearing testimony to the very 
able manner in which those objects have been fulfilled. The book is in 
reality an explanatory description of the archeological map of Gloucester- 
shire, by the same author, on which are shown no less than 113 ancient 
camps, 26 Roman villas, 40 long barrows, 126 round barrows, and a large 
number of British and Roman roads. Few of our readers, we imagine 
could have supposed that Gloucestershire was as rich in Roman as it is 
in medizeval treasures. The description of each object is clearly and con- 
cisely written, and is accompanied by references to other books or anti- 
quarian articles, where more detailed accounts may be found. 


History of Southampton. By the Rev. J. SILVESTER DAVIES, F.S.A. 
Southampton: Gilbert & Co. 1883. 
MR. DAVIES, in a handsome 8vo. volume of some 500 pages, has told us 
perhaps all that is to be learned respecting the history of the ancient and 
historic town of Southampton, based partly on the MSS. of Dr. Speed, 
which are preserved among the borough archives. Southampton, as Mr. 
Davies informs us, is rapidly increasing, and its citizens must be interested, 
in every well-directed effort that may be made to preserve its ancient 
monuments in these days of movement and prosperity. The work before 
us contains a large quantity of information which has not been hitherto 
accessible to the general reader concerning the early history of the town ; 
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its charters and charities, municipal and ecclesiastical history, &c. Not 
the least interesting section of the work is that devoted to ‘* The Guild 
Merchant and Ordinances,” a subject on which we have already devoted 
many pages of this magazine. 


The Genealogist : January, 1884. Bell & Sons. 


THE first number of the new series, under the editorship of Mr. Walford 
Selby, of the Public Record Office, has reached us. It is a notable im- 
provement on its predecessors, and some of its articles are first-rate. We 
would draw especial attention to the paper on the dormant Earldom of 
Banbury. Mr. James H. Greenstreet also is among the contributors. 
The reproduction of a Comprehensive Peerage, including all titles, of each 
of the three kingdoms, whether still extant, abeyant, dormant, or extinct, 
is an excellent feature, and ought to secure for Zhe Genealogist a large 
accession of supporters. 

WE have received the January and February numbers of Ze Livre, 
Bibliographie Retrospective, which has entered on its sixth year of pub- 
lication, and for which Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has lately become the 
London agent. Its title will recommend it to our readers, and its paper, 
printing, and illustrations are above praise. The Bibliographical Essay 
on Les Etrennes Littéraires, in the former part, is full of curious and 
interesting matter; and the hitherto unknown love-letter from J. J. 
Rousseau to Lady Cecilia Hobart is an addition to our stories of anecdote 
biography. 

In our notice of Gray’s Elegy (ante, p. 86), the publisher’s name was 
printed Sark instead of Slark, and his address as Busby-voad instead of 
Busby-f/ace, Camden-road. 


@bituary Memoirs. 


** Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo.”—Zficharmees. 


MR. JOHN HENRY PARKER, C.B., F.S.A., the eminent archzologist, 
who died on January 31, at his residence at Oxford, was a son of the 
late Mr. John Parker, a merchant of London ; he was born in 1806, and 
was educated at the Manor House School, at Chiswick. In 1821 he 
entered business as a bookseller, and about ten years later he succeeded 
his uncle, Mr. Joseph Parker, at Oxford. In 1836 Mr. Parker published 
his “‘ Glossary of Architecture,” and in 14849 his “Introduction to the 
Study of Gothic Architecture,’ originally a series of elementary lectures 
delivered to the junior members of the Oxford Architectural Society. 
This was followed, after a short interval, by his “‘ Domestic Architec- 
ture of the Middle Ages.” He also edited the fifth edition of Rickman’s 
“ Gothic Architecture,” and he was the author of “ The Archeology of 
Rome,” in several volumes, the last of which was published in 1883; he 
also wrote several papers on medizval architecture in the Archeologia, 
Archeological Fournal, Gentleman’s Magazine, &c. In 1869 a Convo- 
cation of the University of Oxford granted a sum of £200 to assist Mr. 
Parker in the excavations which have been made at Rome under his 
direction, and a statute was promulgated accepting a proposal for endow- 
ing the Keepership of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford with the annual 
sum of £250, in addition to the actual stipend, Mr. Parker himself being 
appointed the first Keeper under the new arrangement in 1870. He was 
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nominated a Companion of the Order of the Bath (Civil Division) in 1871 

Mr. Parker was a Vice-President of the Oxford Architectural Society ; 
one of the oldest members, and at one time a member of the Council of 
the Royal Archzological Institute, whose annual congresses he attended 
regularly as long as his strength permitted him to do so. He was also a 
member of the Society of Antiquaries of Normandy, and of La Société 
Francais pour la Conservation des Monuments; and Vice-President of 
the British American Archzological Society of Rome. He married Miss 
Frances Hoskyns, daughter of the Rev. J. W. Hoskyns, D.D. Mr. 
Parker’s well-known Glossary works on Gothic Architecture, and others, 
have for many years held a foremost place among authorities, while his 
spirited researches at Rome have done much to uncover the antiquities of 
the Eternal City. Classical antiquaries, as well as students of Gothic 
architecture, owe a deep debt of gratitude to his indefatigable and enthu- 
siastic labours. In 1856 he became the proprietor and director of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, aided by the late Mr. W. Flaherty as “ working 
Editor,” and under his rule the pages of that periodical were enriched 
with much architectural and archzological lore. In 1866 he sold the 
magazine to Mr. E. Walford, who succeeded him as editor, and whom he 
subsequently assisted as a contributor and frequent adviser in establish- 
ing the Antiguary, which Mr. Walford founded ; and when a breach 
arose between him and his publisher, it was Mr. Parker who most 
warmly encouraged him to establish in its place the ANTIQUARIAN 
MAGAZINE, to which, had his life been prolonged, he had hoped to 
contribute papers occasionally. 

SERGIUS DMITRIEVITCH POLTORATSKY, one of the oldest Russian men 
of letters, died recently at Neuilly, near Paris, in his 81st year. ‘ More 
than half a century ago,” writes the Atheneum, “he made himself a 
reputation in Russia as one of the most eager and erudite of collectors of 
old books and manuscripts. Specially devoting himself to early Russian 
literature, he gradually accumulated in his country house near Kaluga a 
rich store of ancient scrolls and early printed volumes. Under the title 
of ‘Materials for a Dictionary of Russian Writers, he published at 
Moscow, in 1858, the first fasciculus of what was intended to be an 
exhaustive work. But its publication proceeded no further. A thorough- 
going bibliomaniac, he devoted himself to collecting, collating, cataloguing, 
and describing his bibliographical treasures, The last twenty years of his 
life were spent at a distance from his native land, and far away from his 
dearly loved library, which had passed into other hands.” 

Mr. THOMAS CHENERY, editor of The Times, died on the 12th Feb., 
after a short illness. Mr. Chenery was born in Barbados in 1826, 
graduated at Caius College, Cambridge, and in 1867 he published a 
translation of “‘ The Assemblies of Al Hariri,” a work which led Bishop 
Wilberforce to appoint him to the Lord Almoner’s Professorship of 
Arabic at Oxford. In 1872 he gave proof of his proficiency as a Hebrew 
scholar by an edition of the ‘‘ Machberoth Ithiel.” Mr. Chenery was 
extremely fond of antiquarian and archeological studies. 


x 


MEsSsRS. CHAPMAN & HALL are preparing for publication a series 
of “ Military Biographies.” “ Frederick the Great,” by Colonel C. B. 
Brackenbury, forms the first volume. 
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Meetings of Learned Societies. 
METROPOLITAN. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—fam. 17, Mr. A. W. Franks, V.P., in the 
chair. The Rev. W. Greenwell exhibited a bronze dagger-blade from 
Arreton Down, Isle of Wight, which, with several other bronze im- 

lements, was discovered in the last century in that locality, and now 
identified by a drawing taken at the time and preserved in the Society’s 
collection. Mr. Greenwell also exhibited two bronze daggers, a bronze 
pin, and a stone pierced hammer from Broadway, Worcestershire. The 
Rev. R. S. Mylne exhibited a sheet of churchwardens’ accounts of the 
year 1444, belonging to the church of St. Peter-in-the-East, Oxford. One 
of the items seemed somewhat obscure. Mention was made among the 
“legata,” or legacies, of a sum of money for torches, “ coram monacho 
albo ad Osneyam.” Osney was a house of Augustinian canons, and it is 
not easy to see what business the “ albus monachus,” or Cistercian, had 
at Osney. It may have referred to some image of St. Bruno or other 
saint. Mr. G. Payne, jun., gave an account of a Celtic interment in the 
neighbourhood of Sittingbourne, with which place Mr. Payne’s name is 
so closely identified as an archeological explorer. Mr. R. S. Ferguson 
communicated an account of some excavations on the site of a Roman 
camp at Low Borrow Bridge. Nothing whatever has yet been found to 
identify the station of Borrowbridge with Alona, as some London and 
local papers have asserted. Further excavations may prove it, but the 
statement is at present premature.—Fam. 24, Mr. A. W. Franks, 
V.P., in the chair. The Earl Percy, the Rev. F. St. John Thackeray, 
and Mr. W. Niven were admitted Fellows. Mr. W. Niven ex- 
hibited, by permission of Mr. Burrell, four out of five large 
flint celts found at Teddington, while erecting houses in Clarence- 
road. They measured on an average about eight inches in 
length, four in breadth, and two in thickness. The Chairman observed 
that he was very familiar with specimens of flint implements from 
Teddington, but in most cases they had been found in the Thames. The 
very fine examples on the table had been formed by only chipping, but it 
did not follow they had not been used, for a very good cutting edge might 
be formed by chipping alone. Major C. Cooper communicated an 
interesting account of a Saxon interment on the summit of Sheepwalk 
Hill, in the parish of Toddington, Beds., and exhibited the various objects 
found, consisting of the iron umbo or boss of a shield, a leaf-shaped 
ribbed spearhead, a small knife, a variegated bead, and two bronze 
fibula. Two skeletons were found, one face downwards and at right 
angles to the other. Mr. F. A. Walter exhibited a view and plans of the 
excavations now in progress to discover the remains of the Abbey of 
Buckfastre or Buckfastleigh—to give only two of the various names 
assigned to this ancient Cistercian house. Mr. Walter also exhibited two 
spoons, a glass quarry, and some fragments of raised tiles which had 
been discovered during the progress of the work.—Fan. 31, 
Mr. J. Evans, V.P., and subsequently Mr. A. W. Franks, V.P., 
in the chair. Mr. C. Knight-Watson informed the meeting of the 
death of Mr. J. H. Parker, which had taken place that morning at 
Oxford. Mr. J. Evans, in moving a resolution of condolence to the sur- 
viving members of Mr. Parker's family, and especially to Mr. J. Parker, 
reminded the meeting that, quite apart from the work he had done and 
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the fruitful interest he had excited in the archxology of Rome, with 
which the later years of his life had been largely identified, his labours 
on the architecture of England had done more to promote the study of 
architecture in this country than any other works of the present century. 
He thought it would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of the 
services he had thus rendered to the intelligent appreciation of the 
historical development and intrinsic beauty of Gothic architecture, 
founded as it was on the only sure basis, viz., the diligent study of 
existing remains. The resolution was carried unanimously. The follow- 
ing gentlemen were appointed auditors of the Society’s accounts for the 
year, on the nomination of the President: Messrs. D. C. Bell, E. Green, 
J. Clarke, and E. Freshfield. The Bishop of Llandaff was elected a 
Fellow. Mr. W. Maskell exhibited a curious picture (on two panels) 
measuring 2 feet 9 inches by 1 foot 10 inches, the subject of which is 
from the Book of Job. The patriarch is sitting, nearly unclothed, in 
conversation with his wife and three friends. Behind Job is the Devil, 
blowing a jet of fire against his bare back. Above is the house of Job 
in flames, and the Sabzean marauders are running off with the plunder. 
God is above all in a circle of clouds. The costume of the figures 
belongs to the last years of Henry VII. or the early years of Henry VIII. 
In the top righthand corner is an inscription consisting of two verses 
from the Book of Job in a version not easily to be identified with any 
English version current about that date, say A.D. 1500. They are as 
follows : “ Naked came I owt of my mother’s wombe, and naked shall I 
turne thyther againe. The Lord gaue and the Lord hath taken awaye ; 
nowe as the Lorde be pleysed so be yt, Job i. ; Seynge we haue resceuyd 
prosperitie at the hand of God, wherfor shuld we not be cdtent with 
advsyte also, Job viii. 12.” It would be interesting to know from what 
version of the Scriptures these texts are taken. Dr. C. S. Perceval and 
Mr. A. W. Franks communicated notes on a collection of seal-boxes and 
matrices of seals (Italian), exhibited by permission of the Duke of 
Buccleuch. Admiral Spratt communicated an account of a temple of 
Latona which he had discovered as far back as 1860, near the head of 
the Gulf of Doris, which he prefaced with a narrative of the survey made 
by himself of the promontory at the south-western extremity of Asia 
Minor, extending nearly east and west towards the island of Cos for a 
length of thirty-seven miles. Admiral Spratt pointed out how this 
locality had been the scene of interesting historical events related by 
Herodotus, to which the survey he had made furnished no inconsiderable 
amount of elucidation.—Fed. 7, Mr. A. W. Franks, F.R.S., V.P., in the 
chair. Some “Remarks on a Deed of Gift to the Brethren of the 
Monastery of the Holy Cross, at Reigate,” were read by Dr. E. Freshfield, 
who exhibited the original deed, with the seal attached. Mr. E. W. 
Godwin, F.S.A., exhibited some full-sized coloured tracings from the 
paintings on the armoire in the upper sacristy of Bayeux Cathedral, on 
which he communicated a descriptive note. Mr. B. Ferrey read some 
“Notes on the Parish Church of St. Catherine, Catherington, Hamp- 
shire,” which were accompanied by an exhibition of tracings from the 
interesting mural decorations in the interior of the church. 

BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Fed. 6. The Rev. S. M. 
Mayhew in the chair. Mr. McIntyre North exhibited a sketch of some 
remains of old Winchester House, Southwark, recently discovered. Mr. 
Loftus Brock, F.S.A., described a series of Roman Consular coins in 
silver, and referred to the high artistic merit of their designs. Mr. Cecil 
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Brent, F.S.A., exhibited a fifteenth century roll, setting forth in chrono- 
logical order the principal events of early history. Mr. Worthington 
Smith described some ivory chessmen which had been discovered at 
Clonmacnoise, Ireland. A portion of a gold chain said to have belonged 
to Cardinal Wolsey was exhibited by Mr. Greenshields. Reference was 
made at the last meeting to a remarkable alabaster figure of the god Mén, 
said to have been dug up at Tonbridge Wells. On this occasion the 
figure itself was exhibited by Mr. W. H. Cope. The Chairman exhibited 
a large collection of ancient articles, not the least interesting being several 
of prehistoric date dug up in London, and some terra-cotta salt-cellars of 
the Roman period, and of unusual form, from Southwark. A Roman 
dart, with grooved shaft, from Leadenhall, was of peculiar design. Mr. 
A. B. Wyon read a paper giving a description, illustrated by casts, of the 
various Seals used by Henry VI. as king of France, including three not 
hitherto known ; and also of a Seal in the British Museum, much obli- 
terated, attached to letters patent of Henry VI., which Mr. Wyon proved 
to be that of Philip, Duke of Burgundy, and used, A.D. 1425, for the great 
Seal of Henry VI. The proceedings were brought toa close by some 
fitting remarks made by Mr. Thos. Morgan, F.S.A., treasurer, on the 
loss to archzology by the death of Mr. J. H. Parker, C.B. 

ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Fed. 7, Lord Percy, M.P., 
President, in the chair. The list of papers read included one by the Rev. 
Charles William King, M.A., upon a Jewish seal of bronze recently found 
in the neighbourhood of Woodbridge, in Suffolk. It bore a curious 
inscription, probably of the twelfth or thirteenth century, with a cross at 
the commencement and the word Judzus at the end. This was noted as 
singular, and the general opinion of the meeting was to the effect that the 
cross here was not used in a religious sense, but to mark the beginning of 
a formal document. The other paper, by Mr. W. St. John Hope, was an 
account of the ancient Augustinian Priory, at Repton, Derbyshire, dedica- 
ted to the Holy Trinity. Mr. Hope read some interesting details from 
the catalogue of the effects of the worthy brethren and the ornaments of 
the Abbey Church which were sold for a mere song at the dissolution of the 
monasteries, while the Lords Commissioners dined without stint on the 
proceeds. Among the other articles exhibited were photographs of some 
of the Roman excavations lately made at Bath, and of sundry silver 
ornamental vessels found at Hildesheim, in Germany. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.— Fam. 23, Mr. J. Haynes in the 
chair. Mr. C. J. Stone read a paper “On the Aryan Birthplace,” in 
which he contended that the evidences of the existence of the Aryan or 
Indo-European race, not only in Hindustan and Europe, but in ancient 
and modern America, demanded, in his judgment, a larger and more 
central birthplace than the comparatively scanty valleys of the Oxus, to 
which science has generally assigned it. He argued that the Vedas, 
admitted generally to be the oldest literature of these races, contain no 
satisfactory evidence of an origin of the Hindus beyond the Hindu Kush. 
Their images, &c., appeared to him to belong to a Southern region, as 
the hymns to Indra imply a rainy season. He thought also the adora- 
tion of Agni, the holy fire ignited by the attrition of two pieces of wood, 
suggested a tropical origin. 

ASIATIC.—Fan. 21, Sir E. C. Bayley in the chair. Mr. R. N. Cust 
laid before the meeting a short statement of the present position of the 
question of the origin of the Indian alphabet, referring in this to two 
theories : the first, put forth by the late Prof. Dowson and General Cun- 
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ningham, that this alphabet had an independent origin in India itself ; 
the other, by Prof. Weber, Burnell, and most other scholars, that it came 
from Western Asia. Such an importation, he showed, was possible, as the 
Pheenician alphabet was in full use B.c. 890, while there was also constant 
commercial intercourse between the West and the East, and probable, in 
that no allusion is made in any part of Aryan or Dravidian literature to 
the invention of alphabetic writing, while we have also no inscription 
earlier than B.C. 250. The remarkable resemblance between these two 
alphabetic systems, Mr. Cust remarked, demands the admission of a 
common origin, especially as no one supposes the Western alphabets as 
well as numerals eame from the East. The Asoka inscriptions (with the 
certain date of about B.C. 250) have two alphabetic forms ; the Northern, 
unquestionably of Aramzan origin ; the Southern, from which all the 
existing alphabets of India are derived, an importation by sea. Dr. 
Burnell has suggested three possible sources for the second: 1, direct 
from Phoenicia; 2, by way of the Persian Gulf, from some Aramzan 
alphabet existing in Mesopotamia ; 3 (with Prof. Weber), from Southern 
Arabia. He (Dr. Burnell) inclined to the second, and Mr. Cust to the 
third of these views. At the close of the paper, Bishop Caldwell, Sir 
Clive Bayley, and other members discussed the question at some length. 

NUMISMATIC.— Fam. 17, Dr. J. Evans, President, in the chair. Mr. 
H. Montagu exhibited a Saxon or Dano-Saxon penny with a blundered 
legend, probably copied from a coin of the Canterbury mint of the time 
of Alfred the Great (on the reverse was the moneyer’s name, BRVNED 
MO); also two patterns for crowns of Charles I. signed by Nicholas 
Briot, reading HAVD VLLI VETERVM VIRTVTE SECVNDVS. One piece 
had the King’s bust on the obverse and the King on horseback on the 
reverse ; the other had the obverse the same as the reverse of the pre- 
ceding, and the four shields of England, Ireland, and Scotland arranged 
crosswise on the reverse. This pattern crown was perhaps the first 
instance on coins of a reverse type which on the coinage of subsequent 
reigns became very common. It occurs, however, on a medalet of 
Charles I. as early as 1630. Mr. J. G. Hall exhibited a sovereign of 
Elizabeth with the annulet mint-mark, which is supposed to stand for the 
numeral 0, indicating the year 1600, the pieces of 1601 and 1602 bearing 
in the same place the figures 1 and 2 respectively. Mr. W. W. Wroth 
read a paper on the coinage of Crete. 

HISTORICAL.— am. 17, Mr. J. Heywood, Vice-President, in the chair. 
Dr. J. Foster Palmer read a paper on “The Saxon Invasion: its influence 
on our Race and History,” in which he endeavoured to show that the 
mingled races found in this country by the Saxons were greatly advanced 
in civilisation and possessed both courage and activity ; that Vortigern 
and Arthur were probably real characters, but that one has been credited 
with all the vices and the other with all the virtues of the race to which 
they belonged. By the analogy of other nations, by our stature, and by 
the shape of our skulls, we can see that the earlier races were not exter- 
minated, but still form a large proportion of the population. The 
influences of the two races (Briton and Saxon) may also be traced in our 
mental and moral qualities. From the Saxon we derive our business 
capacity and scientific talents, our utilitarianism, the more practical 
aspects of our religion, and our drunkenness ; from the Briton the more 
emotional aspects of our religion, and our poetical inspiration. The Rev. 
Robinson Thornton read a paper on “ English Language and Literature 
before the Conquest, and the Effect on them of the Norman Invasion.”— 
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Feb. 7, Lord Aberdare in the chair, Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I., 
read a paper on “The Lost Opportunities of the House of Austria.” 
After suggesting, but declining to argue, the question whether the 
part taken by the Emperor Charles V. against the Reformation was 
not a lost opportunity for the House of which he was the representative, 
the lecturer passed rapidly to the time of Joseph I. and the war of 
the Spanish succession. During the last nine years of that war, from 
the victory of Blenheim to the peace of Utrecht, Austria, Colonel 
Malleson contended, had it always in her power to incorporate Bavaria 
into the hereditary dominions with the consent of the Elector. The 
incorporation of Bavaria—in exchange for the Netherlands—would have 
led to predominance over the whole of South Germany. She missed 
the opportunity, because, in Joseph I.’s time, she used all her energies to 
obtain a kingdom for the Emperor's brother, and on that brother’s succes- 
sion to the Empire, because, “‘a Hapsburg in obstinacy and a Spaniard 
by temperament,” he preferred to try and grasp the two sceptres which 
even Charles V. had not been able to maintain. When forced to relin- 
quish his hold. the opportunity had passed away. A second chance of 
gaining the same end offered when Charles Albert of Bavaria proposed 
himself as a suitor for the hand of Maria Theresa. The refusal of this 
offer entailed the ultimate loss of Silesia. Again, in 1777, did the Sibyl 
seem to place Bavaria within easy grasp of the Hapsburg. Colonel 
Malleson pointed out how, on the very eve of the accomplishment of a 
long-cherished ambition, the fears of Maria Theresa stayed the hand of 
her General when victory was assured. Some five years later the vacilla- 
tion of Joseph II. at a critical moment interfered with a peaceful solu- 
tion of the same question. Colonel Malleson concluded by expressing a 
hope that when the time should arrive for the solution of the Eastern 
question it might not be found that Austria, whose advance towards 
Salonica indicated her as the most fit of all the Powers to occupy Con- 
stantinople, had missed another great opportunity. 

LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—Fan. 14, 
Mr. J. G. Waller in the chair. Professor John W. Hales delivered a most 
interesting lecture on ‘‘ The Barrow at Hampstead Heath, with Notes on 
Traitor’s Hill,” and Mr. John Sachs read a short paper on ‘“* The Foun- 
dations of Ancient Buildings recently discovered in Chancery-lane.” In 
the latter paper the author remarked: “ While travelling with a member 
of our society during an archeological excursion, we had some conversa- 
tion about the excavations going on in Chancery-lane, which stimulated 
me to look out for the remains of buildings that might have belonged to 
the Knights Templars, as the Knights Templars, according to various 
authorities, first established the chief house of their order in England 
without Holborn Bars, on the south side of the street, where Southamp- 
ton House formerly stood, adjoining which Southampton-buildings were 
afterwards erected. A few years ago the ground east of Southampton- 
buildings was excavated, and at the back of the present London and 
County Bank the foundations of the circular church of the Knights 
Templars were visible; south-east of these remains I first noticed a 
strong wall, which the masons had some difficulty in picking to pieces. 
Then a chamber composed of chalk was exposed to view, the walls of 
which were 2 ft. in thickness, and the area 8 ft. by 5 ft. 9 in. ; the depth, 
after some of the upper part had been removed, was then 6 ft. 2 in. On 
a higher level, a little beyond, were the remains of another chamber, indi- 
cated by the remains of tile flooring. Underneath this floor was a deposit 
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of unburned charcoal, which may have been purposely deposited as a 
land-mark. These remains are south-west of the church, and from the 
quantity of animal bones of oxen, swine, and goats, the chalk chamber 
may have been a storehouse for salted provisions, and the tiled room a 
portion of the refectory of the Knights Templars. Excavations more due 
east and west may probably show better relics of the ancient monastery. 
The Order next purchased ground west of Whitefriars, and consecrated 
the Temple Church in A.D. 1185. After this removal the ground was 
disturbed for the building of Southampton House, and the chalk and 
stone remaining about the ground was utilised for its foundations. The 
diggings developed abundant remains of walls of red brick of this edifice. 
Southampton House has the interest of being the residence of the Right 
Hon. Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, and Baron of Titchfield, 
to whom William Shakespeare dedicated his sonnet of ‘ Venus and 
Adonis.’ This house was afterwards the residence of Robert Atkinson, 
grandfather on the mother’s side to Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford 
(secretary to Charles I.), who was born here on Good Friday, April 13th, 
1593, and was executed at the Tower of London, May 12, 1641. These 
foundations appear to extend in an angle of 45°, one end in Southampton- 
buildings and the other towards Chancery-lane. They are in the form of 
two strong walls, the width of each about 2 ft. 6 in., and appear to have 
been a long room or corridor 35 ft. in width. The houses which have 
been and are being pulled down were erected on this side about A.D. 1675. 
The old foundations were utilised to build on ; so there were three foun- 
dations one on top of another. The pottery found is of different 
dates ; some medizval, such as tiles and candlesticks, and others of the 
period of James I. and Queen Anne.” 

NEW SHAKESPERE.— Fax. 11, Mr. F. J. Furnivall, Director, in the chair. 
Mr. S. Lee read a paper upon “ Love’s Labour’s Lost.” Mr. Lee attributed 
the contemptuous neglect which the play had received at the hands of 
Hazlitt and the eighteenth century commentators to their indifference to 
the chronological method of Shaksperean study. Rightly judged to be 
a first essay in original dramatic work, as Coleridge was the first to regard 
it, the literary merit of “ Love’s Labour’s Lost” must be rated very high, 
and it illustrated Shakespeare’s youthful- education and his earliest 
conception of the relation that comedy should bear to contemporary life 
so effectively as to make it invaluable to the student. Turning to the 
plot of the comedy, Mr. Lee showed that the “little Academe ” was pro- 
bably a playful criticism on the various schemes proposed in the sixteenth 
century for the restraint of youths from the vices in which, according to 
every Elizabethan writer, they indulged with dangerous persistency. The 
heroes, Navarre, Biron, Longaville, Dumain, and others, were named 
after the chief generals in the French civil wars, in which thousands of 
Englishmen, under Essex, the patron of the poets were serving in 1591. 
The extant diary of one of Essex’s companions in the campaign proves in 
what strangely careless diversions Marshal Biron and other French 
courtiers invited their English allies to engage amid death and disease ; 
it was doubtless this striking contrast that was hinted at in “ Love's 
Labour’s Lost.” It was shown how e a space French affairs occupied 
in English literature between 1589 and 1592 ; the chief characters were 
examined in the light of their living namesakes. It was stated how 
historical incidents in France and England probably suggested the 
interview in the play between the princess and Navarre, and the 
** Russian” episode, and how Armado was a whimsical portrait of an 
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eccentric frequenter of Elizabeth’s court. In conclusion, Mr. Lee urged 

the utmost care in comparing Shakespeare’s characters with historical 
rsonages; and he specially deprecated any theory that credited 
hakespeare with any particular partisanship. 

SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY.—F¢ed. 5, Dr. Samuel Birch, 
President, in the chair. The following papers were read: “‘ The Baby- 
lonian Origin of the Phoenician Alphabet,” by Dr. J. P. Peters, and 
“Notes on the Babylonian Contract Tablets,” by Mr. G. Bertin. A 
variety of presents from individuals and learned societies was announced. 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—Feé. 4, a paper by the 
secretary, Mr. W. H. White, entitled “.’. Brief Review of the Education 
and Position of Architects in France since the year 1671,” was read and 
discussed. The lecturer traced the history of architecture from the year 
1671, in which Colbert, the Grand Monarque’s great Minister, established 
the Academy of Architecture, to the present day, and advocated the 
establishment of a system of State patronage to architecture. He 
remarked that the difference between a body of architects trained under 
an academic system, such as that which flourished in Paris, and a body 
of architects left to pick up knowledge in a speculative scramble for 
employment, was not unlike the difference between an army of soldiers fit 
to take the field, and a scratch gathering of men with muskets. If any 
plea were needed at the present time in favour of an English architect 
possessing early in life a scholarly acquaintance with the French tongue, 
it might be found in the existence of that splendid literature which during 
the last 250 years had helped to raise France to the summit of artistic 
eminence. It might also be found in the pleasure and profit to be derived 
from a true appreciation of the consideration with which men of science 
and letters in France treated the subject of architecture. 

VICTORIA (PHILOSOPHICAL) INSTITUTE.—Feé. 4, Mr. Ernest Budge, 
of the Oriental Department of the British Museum, read a paper upon a 
new and important inscription of Nebuchadnezzar the Great. Two 
copies of the same text had been brought to England by Mr. Rassam, 
one of which was much mutilated ; but by a comparison of the texts 
Mr. Budge has gained nearly a perfect copy of the inscription. It related 
chiefly to the restoration of the fortifications of Babylon—the great walls 
gates, and quays along the river bank, which had been thrown down by’ 
the conquering armies of Sennacherib and Assurbanipal. It stated that 
the area of the citadel of Babylon was 4,000 square cubits. The 
inscriptions described the restoration of the famous temple of Belus, which 
was made “ bright as the beauty of heaven” with gold, silver, crystal, and 
precious stones ; the roof of the “ house of the oracle ” was of cedar wood, 
plated with gold. The King recorded the restoration of many other 

ublic and sacred edifices, and among others the Tower of Borsippa, 
own as the Tower of Babel, according to Babylonian tradition. In 
concluding the inscription, the King, in a most beautiful prayer, com- 
mended his pious works to the keeping of “ Merodach, King of Heaven 
and Earth,” to whom he prayed “for long life, fulness of glory, and a 
widespread dominion.” is prayer is a most valuable addition to our 
scanty knowledge of the sacred literature of the later Babylonian Empire. 
Among the speakers were Mr. Rassam, the Rev. Dr. Wright, Mr. W. S. 
Boscawen, and others. 
PROVINCIAL. 


CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—Dec. 3, Mr. J. W. Clark, M.A., 
President, in the chair. Mr. A. P. Maudslay, M.A., gave a lecture upon 
VOL. V. N 
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his recent explorations in Central America. After pointing out on the 
map the part of Central America between the south of Mexico and the 
north of Honduras over which his travels had extended, Mr. Maudslay 
went on to give a description of the ruins which he had himself visited, 
known as Copan, Quirigua, Tikal, and Menché, all of which lie within or 
on the borders of the republic of Guatemala. He next traced with great 
care the journey of Cortez, as described in the celebrated “ Carta 
quinta,” and in the History of Bernal Diaz, and referred to an interesting 
map of Tabasca, drawn by Melchior de Santa Cruz, in the year 1579, 
which has lately been found in the archives of Seville, by Dr. Sebastian 
Marimon. Mr. Maudslay then referred to a visit he had recently made 
to Seville, and to the immense number of important documents stored 
away in the archives of the Indies in that city, and dwelt on the kindness 
and generosity shown to him by Dr. Sebastian Marimom, who had 
supplied him with copies of some extremely interesting manuscripts, 
which he had discovered amongst these archives. Mr. Maudslay 
illustrated his remarks by photographs of the monuments found at 
Quirigua, and also of a collection of plaster casts taken from the 
hieroglyphics carved on the various monoliths.—fFam. 28, Mr. J. W. 
Clark, M.A., President, in the chair, Mr. A. G. Wright, of Newmarket, 
exhibited a rough grey British terra-cotta vase, six inches high and five 
and a half inches wide at the top, which had been found with five flint 
flakes and some fragments of charcoal and of the bones of some 
ruminant in 1882, near Upper Hare Park: with the vase were exhibited 
a first brass coin of Hadrian, rev. ABUNDANTIA, and a middle brass of 
Maximianus, vev. GENIO POPVLI ROMANI, exergue TRieveris), and a 
terra-cotta fragment of a handle, all found during the levelling of some 
mounds on Newmarket Heath, in 1883. Mr. Bowes read a com- 
munication upon Cambridge Printers from the earliest, John Siberch, 
1521-22, down to the end of the last century. Mr. J. W. Clark supple- 
mented Mr. Bowe’s paper by exhibiting and explaining a plan of the 
district now occupied by the Senate House, Caius College, and adjacent 
buildings, upon which he showed the positions of the houses of the earlier 
printers. Mr. Bradshaw remarked upon the importance of carrying 
through the two wholly distinct processes of research : (1) examining the 
books, and (2) searching through all registers which relate to their 
printers. Either, if carried on alone, often gave an erroneous idea to the 
worker. He suggested that all the Parish Registers and such books 
might be searched, and copies made of everything that concerns the 
Cambridge printers, as had been done at Bruges, by Mr. Weale, and 
that a systematic collection of Cambridge printed books should be made, 
as was being done to some extent at the Free Library, and as had been 
done for Oxford so thoroughly by Mr. F. Madan, of the Bodleian Library. 


HAILEYBURY ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—Wov. 12, the President in the 
chair. Mr. A. V. Jones read a paper on “Some Old English Music,” 
with numerous vocal and instrumental illustrations. The lecturer gave 
an account of much of the attainable music from the “ Song of Rollo,” 
composed before the Battle of Hastings, to the time of Henry VIII., who 
was himself a composer. The musical selection was various in character, 
hut of uniform excellence and interest; the most striking being the 
“Chanson Roland ;” the old English song, “Sumer is icumen in ;” 
and the song on the victory of Agincourt. Mr. Jones presented an 
illuminated fac-simile of the early ballad, “Sumer is icumen in.” 
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THE furniture and effects of the ancient hall of Clements’ Inn have been 
disposed of by auction. 

Mr. DOUGLAS HAMILTON GORDON has been appointed secretary to 
the Arundel Society, in the place of the late Mr. F. Lambe Price. 

THE 300th anniversary of the birth of Sir Francis Drake has been com- 
memorated in Plymouth by the unveiling of a statue erected to the great 
navigator. 

THE Ninth Report of the Commission on Historical Manuscripts has 
just been issued asa Blue Book. We shall give some account of its 
contents in our next number. 

MESSRS. SOTHERAN & Co. have just published, in twelve volumes, a 
“library edition” of the Works of Samuel Richardson, with a prefatory 
chapter of biographical criticism by Mr. Leslie Stephen. 

THE “Catalogue of English Books (prior to 1641) in the British 
Museum,” filling three volumes, uniform with the catalogue of the 
Grenville Library, is in type. The index is now in progress. 

THE re-hanging of the Turner pictures selected from the greater number 
in Room VII. of the National Gallery is now completed, and the room 
has been opened to the public. 

ACCORDING to the Academy, Professor W. G. Whitney is writing the 
article on “ Philology” for the new edition of the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” and Mr. E. Maunde Thompson the article on “ Palzography.” 

THE Société des Archives historiques de la Gascogne are preparing 
for publication this year a magnificent series of the Seals of Gascony. 
Already nearly 400 have been reproduced with the greatest care. 

Mr. J. A. FROUDE will contribute a preface to a forthcoming work on 
the Irish Massacres of 1641, being a selection from the unpublished 
sworn depositions taken verbatim from the original MSS. in Trinity 
College Library, Dublin. 

MR. GEORGE R. WRIGHT, F.S.A., Honorary Librarian and Congress 
Secretary of the British Archzological Association, is about to publish a 
volume of poems, to a large extent retrospective, under the title of “ Local 
Lays and Legends, Fantastic and Imaginary.” 

THE library of the late Mr. Crossley, i Manchester (which was de- 
scribed by us in Vol. iv. p. 198), is said to reach a total of 100,000 
volumes—a number almost past belief. No college in either Oxford or 
Cambridge possesses so large a collection of books. 

PRINCE NICHOLAS of Montenegro has written a drama, lately repre- 
sented in Cettinje, entitled “ Balkanska Havica.” It relates to one of the 
many episodes of the Turco-Montenegrin wars in the fifteenth century, 
which live in the popular epical songs of the Montenegrins. 

Mr. B. QUARITCH announces for sale the remainder of Silvestre’s 
“Universal Palzography,” a collection of fac-similes of the writings of 
every age, taken from the most authentic MSS. in the libraries of France, 
Italy, Germany, and England, and also Silvestre’s “ Palzographical 
Album,” consisting of selections from the above. 

IT has been decided by the Committee to hold the sooth anniversary 
commemoration services in honour of John Wiclif, the Reformer, on 
May 21st next, the day on which he and his doctrines were condemned 
by a synod of divines assembled at Greyfriars Priory in London. A site 
has also been secured at Lutterworth for the erection of a monument to 
his memory. 
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MR. QUARITCH announces for publication, by subscription, a “ Series 
of Fac-similes of the Works of Italian Engravers of the Fifteenth Century,” 
prepared by Mr. George W. Reid, F.S.A., keeper of the prints and 
drawings in the British Museum. As an indication of the extreme care 
which is being taken in selecting the best prints for these reproductions, 
it may be stated that the Dante series alone will comprise examples 
chosen from seven different copies of the work. 

IN some notes upon an exhibition of antiquities, which was opened in 
Tokio on the 1st of November, the Fafan Mail writes: “ There is one 
room, the contents of which alone will amply repay a visit. Its walls are 
entirely covered with pictures by the old Chinese masters. Two of them, 
gems from an antiquarian standpoint, hang inside a case which stands at 
the entrance. They are by painters of the Sung period—Baian and 
Riushomen—and, apart from their merits as works of art, one of them 
establishes the curious fact that reels were used by Chinese anglers in the 
eleventh century. What is there that the ancient Chinese civilisation did 
not possess? 

THE antiquarians of Manchester, Liverpool, and Chester are now 
excavating in the Deansfield at Chester for Roman remains. A trench 
was commenced in a diagonal direction from the city walls to the 
Cathedral, which is some 200 yards distant. The trench had been carried 
only three or four yards, when the foundation stones of an ancient building 
were discovered. As the walls run east and west, it is conjectured to 
have been part of an ecclesiastical structure of a very early period. Five 
stones have been discovered, recording the fact that so many paces of 
the walls were built by such and such a centurion. One of these curious 
stones has been built into the structure of the Cathedral. 

A COMMITTEE has been formed to erect in St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge, a memorial to Thomas Gray, who was sometime Fellow. A bust 
of the poet is to be placed in the Hall, and a replica in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. The project has received the sanction of the Chancellor of the 
University, the Duke of Devonshire, the Archbishop of Dublin, Lord 
Houghton, Mr. J. R. Lowell, the Master of Trinity College, and several 
other influential persons. Subscriptions will be received by Mr. E. 
Gosse, 29, Delamere-terrace, London, W. 

A DISCOVERY of Roman antiquities has been made at Nimes. It 
consists of a block of mosaic masonry twelve metres in extent, represent- 
ing a Roman Emperor enthroned, with a female at his side. He is 
surrounded by a group consisting of a warrior with a helmet, anda 
number of slaves. Before him are two figures of men leading along a lion 
and a wild boar. The tesselated pavement is in perfect preservation, and 
has escaped any injury from the workman’s pick; the designs are good, 
and the colours as fresh as if they had been applied yesterday. The 
municipality of Nimes has decided to have an iron framework made 
expressly to remove it uninjured. It is intended to be placed in the new 
local museum. 

THE parish Church of Holsworthy, Devon, was reopened on January I, 
after a thorough conservative restoration. The Western Morning News 
of December 26 gives a long and detailed account of the archzology and 
history of this church, which seems to have been built about A.D. 1250, 
on the site of an early Norman structure. Whilst engaged on the 
restoration, the workmen found several remains of the past, including a 
sculptured stone representing the Paschal Lamb, the carved capital of a 
column, several pieces of window tracery, and a poppy-headed finial. 
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The old Perpendicular tower remains : the chancel was rebuilt in 1881-2, 
at the cost of the rector ; and now the parishioners have brought the 
nave and aisles into harmony with other parts. The organ at Holsworthy 
is by Renatus Harris, and is said to have been built for the parish church 
of Chelsea. 

LorD SHAFTESBURY lately presided at the formal opening of the 
Dorset County Museum at Dorchester. He expressed his earnest desire 
for the preservation of antiquities. Railways, he said, were cutting up 
the country and revealing what was hidden in the bosom of the earth. 
They were cutting down antiquities and destroying and defacing on all 
sides, and doing a vast amount of mischief. He hoped they would do 
what they could to turn railways either to the right or left rather than 
deface the grand old landmarks of history. He spoke indignantly of the 
proposal to level Crosby Hall, in London, and expressed his love for 
museums as a means of inspiring greater reverence for the past. Speeches 
were afterwards made by Lord Eldon, Mr. W. B. Portman, M.P., General 
Pitt Rivers, F.R.S., and others. The museum has been built at the cost 
of nearly seven thousand pounds, and contains some valuable antiquities. 

THE following articles, more or less of an antiquarian character, appear 
among the contents of the magazines for February: Art Fournal, “ The 
Poldi-Pezzoli Museum at Milan ;” ““The Western Riviera: Hyéres, 
Fréjus, and St. Raphael ;” Quarterly Review, “ First and Last War of 
Troy ;” “Biographical Dictionaries ;” “ Farming under the Tudors;” 
Blackwood, “ Reminiscences of a Ross-shire Forest;” Adlantic 
Monthly, “History of Sculpture ;” “Reminiscences of Christ’s Hos- 
pital ;” Magazine of Art, “Venetian Glass ;” “ Algiers;” “The Inns 
of Court;” Cornhill, “Some Literary Recollections ;” Longman's 
Magazine, “Virgil and Agriculture in Tuscany ;” Chamberss Fournal, 
“ Monastic England;” “A Romance of Almanacs;” Home Chimes, 
“ Two Trips to Burnham Beeches ;” Zemple Bar, “ Bronté on Mount 
Etna.” The Clergyman’s Magazine for January has also a most valuable 
article, entitled, “ Biblical Notices of Egypt, illustrated from Profane 
Sources,” by Canon Rawlinson, of Canterbury, Camden Professor of 
Ancient History at Oxford. 

IN a clever little brochure, “ The Origin of Sam Weller,” Messrs. Jarvis, 
of King William-street, Strand, have shown that the original from which 
Charles Dickens took the idea of the immortal “ Sam,” is to be found in an 
almost forgotten comedy, “The Boarding House,” which was put on the 
stage at the Lyceum in 1811, and again at Drury Lane in 1822, in which 
“ Simon Spatterdash” utters a host of comical sayings of a decidedly 
Wellerian type: “‘1I know the world,’ as the monkey said when he cut 
off his tail ;” “‘ I’m down upon you,’ as the extinguisher said to the rush- 
light,” &c. This character was afterwards made one of the public 
favourites by Mr. Samuel Vale, one of the most popular comic actors at the 
Surrey ; and “ Boz,” who was often there, and enjoyed the jokes, developed 
Mr. Sam Vale into what is often thought his best creation. To this 
interesting brochure Messrs. Jarvis have appended a reprint of a now 
scarce penny pamphlet, a piracy of course, entitled, “The Beauties of 
Pickwick.” It will be news to many that at the third or fourth number 
“ Pickwick” was about to be given up, when Sam Weller appeared on the 
stage and took the town by storm. 

THE formation of an Historical Society at Oxford was one of the pro- 
jects contemplated by the late Mr. J. R. Green, but he was not spared to 
see it realised. A year after his death, however, the Oxford Historical 
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Society has come to the birth, and it has issued its first prospectus, a 
goodly quarto pamphlet, showing the need of such a society, and a history 
of the scheme thus far. To this is added an exposition of the principles 
of the society, and an outline of the work which it proposes to accom- 
ay during the first twelve months of its existence, together with an out- 
ine of the materials which await publication. The most valuable and 
interesting portion of the prospectus, however, is the brief sketch of 
Oxford history. This is given under several headings, such as “ Early 
Oxford, to 1216,” “ Medizval Oxford, 1216-1485,” “Oxford under the 
Tudors, 1485-1603.” “Oxford under the early Stuarts and during the 
Commonwealth, 1603-1660,” “ Oxford under the later Stuarts to the death 
of Anne, 1661-1714,” “Georgian Oxford, 1714-1830,’ and “Modern 
Oxford, from 1830.” Each of these divisions is accompanied by an 
account of such materials as await publication, and which bear upon 
those particular epochs. The Council of the Society numbers among its 
members the Duke of Albany, the Bishop of Oxford, the new Bishop of 
Chester, Lord Carnarvon, Mr. Thorold Rogers, M.P., Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, Mr. J. A. Froude, Mr. E. A. Freeman, Professor Goldwin Smith, 
the Rev. Professor Skeat, and many others. We may add that the new 
society has our best wishes for its success, being one that is deserving of 


the heartiest encouragement and support of every lover of the history of 
his country. 


Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quzre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 


All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


AN OLD BOOK-PLATE. 
(See ante, p. 107.) 

S1r,—The coat asked for by your correspondent “W.V.” in your 
February number, as appearing on an old book-plate, is doubtless that 
of Bacon, the premier baronet of England. JOHN H. Crump. 

Funior Carlton Club, S.W. 


A POST-CLASSICAL GREEK DICTIONARY. 
Str,—Can you indicate any lexicon, other than Hesychius’, of post- 
classical Greek, of the 4th to 6th century, such as might record the 
barbarous words employed, say, by the Emperor Marcus Antoninus? 
Haverstock-hill, N.W. C. A. W. 


THE ANCIENT NAME AND OFFICE OF PORTREEVE.* 
(See vol. iv. pp. 264, 328, vol. v. p, 107.) 

S1r,—As Dr. Pring again raises this question, I have now been induced 
to examine his views, and am compelled to announce, and prepared to 
prove, that his premises, conclusions, and “ inevitable deductions,” are all 
found eventually erroneous. J. H. ROUND. 

Brighton. 





Bn An article on this subject by our valued contributor, Mr. Round, will appear 
shortly. 
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BARBARA, DUCHESS OF CLEVELAND, AND COUNTESS OF 
CASTLEMAINE. 

S1R,—The beautiful portrait of the Duchess, by Lely, mentioned by 
Neale in his “ Views of Seats” as at Murthly Castle, Perthshire, was sold 
by auction at Edinburgh after the death of Sir William Drummond 
Stewart, in 1871, along with other of the deceased Baronet’s personal pro- 
perty ; and, as eight of the portraits sold along with it were described in 
the catalogue simply as “ A lady,” nobody knows what has become of it. 
‘The present owner of Murthly Castle, Sir Archibald Stewart, of Grand- 
tully, thus describes it from memory: “ It was a head and bust, with 
beautiful face, and eyes peculiarly so, and the skin on the neck and part 
of the breast likewise. The head had a good deal of hair; and the whole 
air was slightly voluptuous, as was the case generally, I think, in the 
period of Charles II.” 

Can any of your writers throw any light on the whereabouts of this 
picture ? Yours, 

D. S. 
HADDON HALL. 


S1R,—Before many months are over summer will be upon us; visitors 
to the highlands of Derbyshire will be numerous; and few of them wi'l 
be content to leave the archzological beauties of Haddon Hal! unseen. 
To such of these as are not strong in genealogy a word of caution will 
be well given, lest they should receive the tale of Dorothy Vernon's 
romantic love passage from the mouth of the fair guides of the present 
hospitable owner, or from the pages of the official guide-book, without 
the admixture of several grains of salt. 

They must bear in mind that Dorothy was not a younger daughter, 
but the elder co-heiress. That her denied alliance with John Manners 
was every whit as good a match as her sister’s with a gentleman of no 
greater estate. That the Romeo and Juliet part of the story is a highly 
— embellishment, and that the Rutland peerage has no part in the 

istory of Haddon for nearly a century after this date. They should 
look with suspicion upon the “ contemporary ” nomenclature of the State 
parlours, remembering that dining, drawing, and ball-rooms were institu- 
tions of quite modern date, and may exercise their ingenuity in the 
attempt to decide which of these three was once the “ great chamber” of 
the house. Lastly, they should give a thought to the romantic history of 
the younger male branch of the Vernons, one of whom was the famous 
claimant of the Powis peerage, and another son-in-law to the judge of the 
same name. The baptismal expenses on account of the latter’s heir were 
recorded in THE ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE for December, 1882, and may 
be remembered in connection with the cradle of the first Earl of Rutland 
—enshrined, with a maiveté which would once have cost some people 
their liberties, if not their heads, beside the sacred couch of the Virgin 
Queen in the ‘state bed-chamber of Haddon Hall. H. H. 

weoecoocsscoe 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE Editor declines to pledge himself for the safety or return of MSS. 
voluntarily tendered to him by strangers. 

C. H. WALL and H. EcKRoypD SMITH are referred to the report of 
Howard v. Harris, in The Times of Feb. 7, in which it is ruled that an 
Editor is not bound to return MSS. voluntarily tendered to him by 
strangers, 
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ube 
Forecastirigs of Mostradamus. 


PART I. 

‘*A prophet says nothing of his own, but everything which he says is strange 

and prompted by someone else.” (PAz/o, Bohn’s ed., ii. 146.) 

ae ~ T has been said, and not altogether without 
) reason, that to attribute a gift of prophecy 
to a particular inspiration from the Deity is 
an opinion liable to the most fearful conse- 
quences. It is all very well when the prophet 
happens to belong to the dominant religion 
of his country. He may then escape fairly 
well, perhaps; but should he happen to be 
a Dissenter, of some sect in a weak minority, 
he will soon be told that his inspiration emanates from the devil, and 
relighting the faggots of Smithfield and Torquemada, he will expiate 
his foresight as a sorcerer and magician. 

The oracles of old are by the Christian fathers mostly set down to 
the incitement of the devil, and Milton in his “ Paradise Lost” 
makes the fiends in Pandemonium speak through and possess the 
idols. Vossius allows it was the devil who spoke in oracles, but the 
devil was mightily embarrassed by the questions, not being clear quite 
upon future events, so that he studied ambiguity and spoke in double 
meanings. To this we may well say, ‘‘O foolish devil,” when he 
did not take Job’s wife, as he would have received her in dupli- 
cate when all else returned doubled to him with returning pros- 
perity. But the three distinguished fathers, St. Thomas, St. Jerome, 
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and St. Augustin, have allowed that the gift of prophecy has often 
been bestowed on men who are enemies to the true religion, and 
men of no great moral purity either, such as Balaam.* Cabanis in 
his ‘* Rapport du physique et du moral de l’homme ” (ii. 61), says 
that he has met with sick people who could tell when the crises of 
disease would recur, and indicate with surprising tact the remedies and 
diet to be employed. Their sight in some cases became so exalted, 
they could discern microscopical objects, track men, see in the dark, 
and perform many other extraordinary things that would have ren- 
dered them excellent Pythonesses. 

There are, however, many extraordinary things, which yet when 
attributed to the agency of chance become more extraordinary than 
if we admit them to be actually what they profess to be, true 
forecasts and prophecies, even if we should remain in ignorance of 
the laws by which they are brought about. For my own part, I 
regard it as one of the saddest facts of the time that scientific men 
pursue all their investigations in a dry, matter-of-fact way, to the rigid 
exclusion of sentiment and imagination. They call themselves prac- 
tical, and are afraid ‘of error if they venture never so little from 
fact, cause, and logic, but by so doing they degrade themselves to a 
materialistic platform ; they tread earth surely, but can attain no 
higher than to breathe a little gas, which is a poor enough result for 
a walking miracle to reach, if he have by a Being higher than him- 
self been once inspired with the breath of life to become a spirit of 
immortal powers and essence. We are hedged about with miracle: 
everything the eye alights on is phosphorescent with surprises, but with 
surprises that are inscrutable. The very quill I use, a growth of trans- 
lucent horn, was more magically produced than any metal ever trans- 
muted by “the stone philosophal” could be; and the feathered 
feathers, each grown upon each, 10,000 in an inch, are far more 
mystical in structure than any augury of bird foreshadowing fate to 
Cesar. 

Science, what is it but ignorance and petty knowledges classified 
and put into some sort of method? Order is useful, but it is not 
knowledge: it is good for teaching but useless for advancement. 





* This contravenes the ruling of Philo Judzus in his treatise, ‘‘ Who is the Heir 
of Divine Things” (ii. 146), for he thinks that a wise and good man alone can be 
a prophet. “It is not lawful for a wicked man to be an interpreter of God, as 
also no wicked man can be properly said to be inspired ; but this statement is only 
appropriate to the wise man alone, since he alone is a sounding instrument of 
God’s voice, beingstruck and moved to sound in an invisible manner by 
Him.” 
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Bacon said science is always in advance of books, but I say man is 
always in advance of science, for if science be methodical knowledge, 
the knowledge and discoveries of men must be always in advance of 
the classification of such things. Science in this view is a scaffolding 
to enable others to reach a height where they may continue building, 
rather than any building in itself. 

Instinct, sense, and genius, when really powerful, seem always 
to proceed to their end by impulse internal, and not by rules 
acquired. Bach and Mozart were born contrapuntists; books and 
teaching had very little to do with their success in music; and so it 
always is in every study, art, and science. Rules, classification, and 
logic are all very well in their way, but wherethey dominate the minds 
of men they weigh down and so cramp the faculties as to create pre- 
judices of a scientific class that become a bar to further improvement, 
and exclude, like horn windows, all free ingress of daylight into their 
minds. Burke, in his “‘ French Revolution,” talks about “a just pre- 
judice,” but this is orators English and not thinker’s English, and is 
the incubus of scientific bodies. 

Savants work against an unseen danger. They labour more 
than other men in their opinions, and support them by a greater mass 
of so-called facts and reflections than the multitude can do, for lack 
of time and inclination both. Also the learned saturate themselves 
with the orthodox views promulgated by their most distinguished 
cotemporaries and predecessors, and at last they get by a mental 
illusion to be possessed with a body of doctrine that with them passes 
for absolute truth itself, whereas fully nine-tenths of it is deficient if 
not false. If a man of genius start up with a new theory that 
sweeps away some section of the nine-tenths of untruth circum- 
vallated by their camp entrenchments, they fly out, like medizval 
priests, fiercely to the attack, or receive the novelty with shouts 
of heterodoxy and anathema. They have lost what Bergasse calls 
the suppleness of their intelligence, and cannot travel out of the 
tram-rut of their old ideas. Pride will not let them go to school 
again to patch their broken education, and pride has no place in 
the heaven of truth which in science, as in’ morals, does at such 
junctures alone lie open to ‘‘the poor in spirit.” Itis hard for the 
whole multiplication table to succumb to the unit, and to say, We 
are variants largely wrong, but you are one in this, and right. They 
prefer to say, as the academician of Lyons, Mons. de Villers did, 
‘Si tout ce que j’ai vu est véritable, il faut donc que je redevienne 
écolier sur tous les objets de la physique qui j'ai étudiés,” and then 
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they take to invective, if not with St. Peter to cursing and swearing 
in asseveration of the untruths they have heretofore been repeating 
so constantly. It is difficult to study and not to get puffed up with 
study. Learned men are not wise men necessarily ; the wise man, 
the more he learns, knows the more fully how very little he can know 
at the best, all summed, and as his learning grows profound his 
modesty grows the deeper with it. 

It was not the ignorant who withstood Columbus when he wished 
for three caravels to explore the West and open India up, but the 
pick of the savants of his day. The same class of men stopped 
Copernicus and thwarted Harvey. The same class of men tormented 
Galileo. The Sorbonne beat Ramus out of Paris because (antici- 
pating Bacon) he called in question the Aristotelian logic. He was 
received at Heidelberg with honours, embraced Protestantism, and 
lastly was offered by Charles IX. an asylum at Fontainebleau ; but 
they burned his library, and then took his life at St. Bartholomew's. 
How fared it with Kepler? They let him die in want. With 
Descartes? who should have been, as methodist of methodisers, 
most after their own heart. Why, the threat of blazing faggots grew 
so hot upon him that he was thrust from his quiet retreat to the cold 
sky and sluggish waters of free Holland. It was the savant handed 
the hemlock cup to Socrates, and the Stagirite who was used against 
Ramus, to shun a like fate, had to escape into a voluntary exile. Oh 
true, it is most true, that those who by impulsion seek the truth find 
little or no sympathy from their contemporaries. As the Bardic 
Triad says, “‘ There are three things in which by the justice of God 
every living being shares. The first is co-sufferance with Him in 
the circle of Abred”’ (or transmigration), ‘‘ the privilege of divine love, 
and final union with Him.” It is a sad thing to see what others 
see not, and to lose friendship by trying to bless. But yet there is 
that in truth, and the pursuit of truth, so goodly, that the soul once 
possessed with its strong impulse will go forward to the burning 
flame; no moth, but consciously, and add its little fuel to the 
universal light, consumed yet brightening. Bitter though it be, what 
better death has man than this? Do we not feel that Erasmus who 
refused the full conclusions, and went no further than a shaft of wit 
or touch of satire would carry him, with all his brilliant learning 
and elegance of manner, fails us of a manly satisfaction, and we wish 
he had done a little more or a little less for such celebrity as his, 
The head seems where it should be quite, but we should like the 
veins fuller whilst the blood is coursing, that we might feel the pulses 
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beat at the heart and wrist and thumb, and know we had a man to 
talk with, and not a book and ink-bottle. 

Science is always advanced by men who break its rules, or turn them 
inside out, or read them backwards in an order that is reversed. 
This ought to make the learned coteries who think in stereotype 
grow modest. So ought the perception of Rousseau upon medicine 
to work out modesty, for it is equally applicable to all the sciences, 
that there is more to fear from the practitioner of science than hope 
of aid from any resources that science may place at his disposal.* 

The everyday occurrences of our life are only repeating miracles, 
they are not the less but the more wonderful that they are quotidian. 
The learned are more stupid in this than the ignorant. Seeing 
a thing to happen daily over a long period, they come to watch only 
the consecutive association till they lose sight of the miracle, call 
it a consequence, and at last elevate it into a /aw, and then into a 
law of nature which they figure to themselves as immutable. It is 
true that the sequences run to length and are rarely changed, but to 
suppose that they cannot be changed is to shut the Maker out of His 
own universe, and to undermine all possible faith in man, for the 
basis of faith is a first cause, and in this sense Bailey says well in 
“ Festus,”’ ‘‘ Every believer is God's miracle.” 

This, again, ought to inculcate more modesty in science. Also, it 
is great presumption to think that the learned are yet acquainted 
with all the powers that lie in the universe or in man. There is 
much faculty and power yet wrapped up in humanity, and talent that 
will in time divulge itself, and amongst these is a spirit of forecast or 
prophecy. Except that we are familiar with memory as a power of 
the mind, and as one of the triad with wz// and reason, it would not be 
much more startling to find we could catch some of the pinnacle-facts 
coming up in the future than to see similar facts fading out of view 
in the backward distance. The Brahmins and the Easterns generally 
hold that such is the fact, and the analogous belief still clings to the 
old Celtic races of the West. Prophets, witches, wizards, gipsies, 
Van Helmonts, and Swedenborgs still will not let the instinct die 
out from among us. Inductive reasoning is but a poor thing in com- 
parison—the lesser half of man’s mentality. The larger and the 
better half is zzstinct that nothing gives and nothing takes away, that 
learns without studying, and leaps by assault where logic fails to 





*“* Car j’ai beaucoup plus 4 craindre des erreurs de l’artiste qu’a espérer des 
secours de ]’art.” 
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crawl. The two together make up in reason an act of the entire 
man. European science is hemiplegic, and works with half the man, 
and that the worser half and less akin to genius. 

Without claiming too much for Nostradamus, or supposing him to 
be a grandly developed type of the instinctive as opposed to the 
inductive man, I think we shall be able to discover dimly now, that 
in his cloudy, fickle way he could light sometimes on fragmentary 
reflections from the broken mirror of the future. Sketches he could 
give that become intelligible by the events as they happen after- 
wards. You are forced, as you read, to say, ‘* Yes, that old doctor of 
Salon had somehow got across the centuries and seen their hill peaks 
lighted, as the morning kisses Aétna, whilst all below issabled. Cu# 
bono, at best? What a farrago, at worst! Yes, that may be, yet he saw 
what it was impossible to see by mere optics, and what none else saw in 
Salon, or in France, or in bright Elizabethan England either. No 
matter, the impossible became a fact. They sat in darkness, and he saw 
alight. A latent faculty in man flashed for an instant in the year 1555. 
Explain it how you will, there is the fact. I should myself think it 
best to apply electricity to the paralytic half of science, and admit a 
power that has lain dormant in man. We might try to elicit the 
same in others by traction of the loadstone, or magnetic friction, or 
by magnetic touch, and not sit still, but endeavour to become whole 
and healthful. The East is taking science from the West, let the 
West develop instinct from the East. Ridicule the proposer, 
denounce the theory, deny the faculty, but the fact remains, and 
science has to digest it: that is its business, not mine. 

‘* When shall we see an incarnation of metaphysical in physical 
science ?” writes Sir William Hamilton to Lord Adare in 1831. 
““When shall the imagination descend to fill with its glory the 
shrine prepared for it in the universe, and the understanding 
(this low-hung inductive faculty of ours) minister there in lowly 
submission to reason ?” 

If the theory of prognostics can be thoroughly worked out in the 
person even of our cloudy seer Michael Nostradamus, the globe of 
reason may complete itself, as in the spherical marriage of Plato, and 
the great birth of time come forth. 

So much as prelude, and now let us recite with some brevity the 
somewhat scanty historical records that remain to us of this strange 
astrological and medical seer, Michael Nostradamus. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Che Cromwelis of JPutnep. 


By Joun PHILLIPs. 


PART 111. 
(Continued from Vol. IT. p. 186.) 


N Noble’s short memoir of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, 
he says, “ The earl married Eliz. or Jane, daughter and co- 
heiress of Sir John Pryor, Knt.,, and widow of Tho. Williams, 
Esq., of an ancient family in Wales.”’* In a footnote to this he also 
says, ‘‘ The pedigree drawn out by one of the Cromwell family does 
not give the Countess of Essex’s father as knighted, which Lilly, the 
herald, does, but he varies in her Christian name, giving it Jane.” 
When Noble wrote this he was not aware that the lady died early in 
1529, eleven years before Thomas Cromwell was created Earl of 
Essex. The pedigree + referred to by Noble, and on which he 
chiefly founded his statement as to who the lady was, is partly right, 
but wrong as regards the lady being a daughter of any person named 
Prior. Her father was Henry Wykys of Botleys Park, near Chertsey, 
in Surrey, and was an attorney of the Court of Wards. What the 
surname of his wife’s family was is not known, but her Christian name 
was Mercy. They had three sons and three daughters. The eldest 
son, Harry Wykys, was keeper of the wards of Surrey and Sussex at 
Thorpeley, in the parish of Thorpe, lying between Chertsey and 
Egham. The second son, John Wykys, was a copyhold resident on 
Wimbledon Manor, in Putney ; and the youngest son, Robert Wykys, 
was Rector of Wimbledon. 

The pedigree already mentioned states that Margaret, who was 
the eldest daughter of Henry Wykys, was ‘ wife to Robert Thomas 
of Wales;” that Joan, the second daughter, was “wife to John 
Williams ;” and that Elizabeth, the youngest daughter, was the 
‘widow of Thomas Williams of Wales,’ and ‘wife to Thomas 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex.” That Elizabeth Williams, née Wykys, 
was Thomas Cromwell’s wife there can be no doubt, for in a letter 
written to him by Harry Wykys, Nov. 2, 1523, he says: ‘‘ Cousin 
Cromwell,—I heartily recommend me unto you and my sister your 
good bedfellow.” Henry Wykys, senior, died about 1513. The next 
year Thomas Cromwell, who had recently returned from Antwerp, 





* Noble’s Protectoral House of Cromwell, vol. ii. p. 5. 
.t Harleian’s MSS. vol. 5524, ff. 142 b, 143 b. 
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and who was then about twenty-nine years old, married his youngest 
daughter, Elizabeth. He then settled as a wool and cloth merchant, 
and practised as a lawyer, accountant, and scrivener, by Fenchurch, 
in Fenchurch-street, London. About 1522 he removed from there 
to a house in Throgmorton-street, where Drapers Hall now stands ; 
and in 1524 he entered Cardinal Wolsey’s service as his steward and 
solicitor ; became a Member of Parliament ; and took on lease for 
sixty years, from the Mercers’ Company, a mansion, called Great 
Place, at Stepney. This mansion, which stood a little to the west of 
Stepney Church, had been the residence of the Colet family, and 
was part of the property given by Dean Colet to establish St. Paul’s 
School in London. Here henceforth Thomas Cromwell and his 
family chiefly resided. At the same time he continued to carry on his 
business and professional pursuits in Throgmorton-street, purchased 
eight houses there from Richard Vinall for £240, and on the sites 
thereof built himself a large mansion, which had a great garden 
behind it, with lawns, flower-beds, and promenades, from which 
there were views of the open country to the north away to Highgate 
and Hampstead. The mansion, with the pleasant gardens belonging 
thereto at the rear, became in 1541 the property of the Drapers’ 
Company, who have held it ever since. 

It would appear that soon after Thomas Cromwell married, his 
wife’s mother took up her abode in his house in Fenchurch-street, 
and she continued to live with him and his family in Throgmorton- 
street and at Stepney. In 1525 she married in Stepney Church 
Simon Prior, who that year was appointed, by Cardinal Wolsey, 
Yeoman Purveyor to the Duke of Richmond's Household. Thus 
Simon Prior became step-father of Cromwell’s wife, who, probably 
from this, was afterwards supposed to have been the daughter of a 
John Prior. She died, as already stated, early in 1529, and was 
buried in Stepney Church, leaving her husband with one son 
Gregory, and two daughters Anne and Grace. Her constitution 
was very delicate ; and it would seem from the portrait of her son 
that he favoured her in this respect, for his father was strong and 
robust, and had an expressive open face, with a broad high forehead. 
The eldest daughter, Anne, married John Homes, or Hough, of 
Leighton-in-Worrall, in Cheshire. On June 26, 1527, an inventory 
was taken of the “ plate, apparell, implements, and hustilment ” in 
Thomas Cromwell’s house at Stepney. The quantity of goods, in- 
cluding plate and jewellery, was large and valuable. The inventory 
of his wife’s apparel in her chamber is as follows :— 
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** A woman’s gown of puke furred with grey. 
A black gown furred with shanks. 
Two quilted night-caps of linen cloth. 
A woman’s round gown furred with squirrel. 
A round gown of russett furred with black-budge. 
A gown of brown-blue lined with buckram and purfelyd with black velvet. 
A woman’s gown of medleyd lined with satin cypres. 
A kyrtle of black worsted, and a kyrtle of black saye. 
A black velvet bonnet with a frontlet of tawney velvet, and a letuse cap. 
Two velvet partlets with one button of gold. 
Two pair of foresleeves of velvet, the one black, the other tawney. 
An old purse of purple velvet. 
A little pair of jet beads. 
A hat of black velvet trimmed with tinsel satin, and a coif of Venice gold. 
A woman’s gown lined with satin of cypres. 
A woman’s round gown of black, lined with buckram, and wide sleeves lined 
with black velvet. 


An outside of a cushion of needlework wrought with an antelope. 
A remnant of foynes of 2 quarters, 2 sleeves, and 2 other pieces.” 


Particulars of the goods and apparel in Thomas Cromwell’s chamber, 
in ‘‘ Mistress Prior’s chamber,” and in her husband, “ Mr. Prior’s 
chamber,” are also in the inventory. 

On July 12, 1529, shortly after his wife died, Thomas Cromwell 
made his will. This has been printed at the end of vol. i. of Froude’s 
“ History of England.”* In it he does not refer to Simon Prior, but 
he mentions ‘‘ Mercy Prior,” whom he calls his ‘ mother-in-law,” 
bequeaths to her £40 and various goods, and charges his ‘‘ execu- 
tors to be good unto her during her life.” He also mentions John 
Williams and Joan, his wife, as being his “brother-in-law and late 
wife’s sister,” and bequeaths to the former too marks and sundry 
goods, and to the latter £40. These persons, and their relationship 
to each other and to Thomas Cromwell and his wife, quite agree 
with the same persons named in the pedigree before mentioned, 
which also says that Thomas Cromwell’s wife was the ‘“ widow of 
Thomas Williams of Wales.’ This, we take it, was so, for both 
Thomas Williams and Robert Thomas are named in the Court Rolls 
of Wimbledon Manor as living at Putney and serving on juries there. 
Probably they were officers of Henry VIII.’s ‘‘Yeomen of the 
Guard,”’ which corps consisted chiefly of fine stalwart steady 
Welshmen, who had fought at Bosworth Field. They were com- 
manded by Aubrey de Vere, Earl of Oxford, and were the original 
beef-eaters, as the same corps at the Tower of London is now called. 
We conclude therefore that Robert Thomas and Thomas Williams 





* The will, with subsequent erasures and interlineations made by Thomas 
Cromwell himself, may be seen in the Record Office. 
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were the husbands of Margaret and Elizabeth Wykys. The other 
sister, Joan Wykys, married John Williams, as we have seen. 

By the aid of the Court Rolls of Wimbledon Manor, and old wills 
in Somerset House, we have ascertained who John Williams’ father 
and grandfather were. His father was a lawyer and accountant 
named John Williams. In 1472 he took up his abode in Putney as 
Steward to Anthony Woodville, Earl Rivers, who had a copyhold 
mansion and park there, called Upper Place. This mansion was 
known long afterwards as Lime Grove. In 1474 he married Margaret 
Smyth, the youngest daughter and heiress of Richard Smyth, of 
Roehampton, near Putney. It was by this marriage the relationship 
first commenced between the Williams family of Llanishen, in 
Glamorganshire, and the Cromwell family of Putney in Surrey, for 
Richard Smyth and the mother of Walter Cromwell, who was 
Thomas Cromwell's father, were brother and sister. From 1492 to 
1502, when he died, John Williams was overseer and collector of 
the revenues of Wimbledon Manor, which included the parishes of 
Wimbledon, Putney with Roehampton, and Mortlake with East 
Sheen. His father, whose name was Thomas Williams, was an 
attorney, accountant, and scrivener in the parish of St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate. He died January 16, 1495, and was buried in St. 
Helen’s Church, where his effigy in brass may be seen in the floor of 
the chapel south of the chancel. The likeness of him as depicted on 
the brass remarkably resembles the extant portraits of Oliver Crom- 
well, the Lord Protector. This may well be so, for he was great- 
uncle to Morgan Williams, who was the great-great-grandfather of 
the Protector Oliver. 

All these Williamses descended from a family named Williams, 
of Llanishen Fawr, in the parish of Llanishen, in Glamorganshire, 
who were lawyers, accountants, and stewards of manors and estates. 
Their ancestors, it is said, were Lords of Powys, Cardigan, and 
Rybore, in South Wales. Be that as it may, the earliest members 
of the family who are clearly traceable, were Howell ap Madoc, 
Morgan ap Howell, Jevan ap Morgan, and William ap Jevan 
Thomas Williams, of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, London, before men- 
tioned, was Jevan ap Morgan’s brother; and Morgan Williams was 
William ap Jevan’s eldest son. In Wales he was called Morgan ap 
William, and was brought up there to his father’s profession as a lawyer 
and accountant, but became an ale brewer with his uncle, John 
Morgan, of Cardiff. In 1487 John Morgan was induced to start two 
ale breweries on Wimbledon Manor at Mortlake and Putney, forsupply- 
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ing with ale the King’s household, yeomen of the guard, and their fami- 
lies, nearly all of whom, like the King himself, were Welsh, and who 
resided in Richmond, Mortlake, and Putney. In 1490 John Morgan 
returned to Cardiff, when his nephew, Morgan Williams, became sole 
proprietor of the brewery and inn—which he called the *‘ Red Lion” 
—in Putney, and which he carried on until the lease expired in 1511. In 
1494 Morgan Williams married, in Putney Church, a young woman, 
aged eighteen, named Katharine Cromwell.* She was the eldest 
daughter of Walter Cromwell, who was a fuller and brewer in 
Putney. The fullery occupied half an acre of ground between 
Wandsworth-lane and the Thames, alongside a watercourse which then 
divided the parishes of Putney and Wandsworth. His brewery was 
situated close to the Thames, on the east side of Brewhouse-lane, 
where Walter Cromwell also had a small smithy and several cottages, 
which were occupied by his workpeople, namely, “ Adam and John, 
of Lincoln, Peter the Cooper, John the Drayman, Henry the Fuller, 
and Richard Hore.” 

The residence of the Cromwell family in Putney was beside the 
Thames, between Putney Church and Brewhouse-lane. It consisted 
of a large timber-framed, high-gabled cottage of two stories, with 
garden and outbuildings behind it, the whole occupying one acre of 
land, walled round for privacy and protection. Here Thomas 
Cromwell, the malleus monachorum, and his sister, Katharine Crom- 
well, the great-great-grandmother of Oliver Cromwell, the Lord 
Protector, were born. St. Mary’s Villa and grounds now occupy the 
site, the villa standing on part of the original foundations. To this 
“ Cromwell Homestead,” as it was called, belonged twenty-nine acres 
of pasture land, situated on the south side of the Upper Richmond- 
road, at Priest’s-bridge, in the parish of Putney. The homestead and 
its land had been the copyhold possession of the Cromwell family fora 
century when, in 1507, Walter Cromwell surrendered the property 
‘*to the use of Morgan Williams and Katharine his wife ;” and in 
1509 they surrendered it “to the use of John Banks, dyer, of 
London.” + Morgan Williams also had a brewery and inn, called 
the “‘ Crooked Billet,” at the south-west part of Wimbledon-green ; 
and he held, by Copy of Court Roll, a cottage contained in half an 





* By this marriage the Cromwell-Williams family, of Huntingdonshire, was 
founded. 

t In (511 or 1512 there was a law-suit between John Banks and Walter 
Cromwell. Probably particulars of this may be found in the law records of those 
years, 
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acre of land in the middle of the west side of the Green, and half an 
acre of pasture land at Hanery-cross, in Wimbledon. In 1513 he 
surrendered this property “ to the use and behoof of Walter Cromwell 
and his heirs,” who from this time until he died, in 1516, resided at 
this cottage on Wimbledon-green, and carried on the brewery and 
inn, called the “ Crooked Billet,” close by, for Morgan Williams. 
Hall, Holinshed, and Stow say that Walter Cromwell was “ in his 
latter days a brewer.”” The fact is, he was a brewer, not only for a 
few years until he died at Wimbledon, as we have seen, but in 
Putney from 1474, when he is first mentioned in the Court Rolls of 
Wimbledon Manor. Three tenements, with gardens, outbuildings, 
and a row of cottages behind them, now occupy the site of the 
cottage on Wimbledon-green given to Walter Cromwell by his son- 
in-law, Morgan Williams. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries there was a school in Putney, 
where Windsor Cottage now stands, in Windsor-street, facing the Thames, 
for the boys of the copyholders and copyholders’ tenants in the parish. 
Thomas Cromwell, when a boy, attended this school. At that time the 
master was Henry Sever, who was the parson of the parish. When he 
grew up, his father placed him for a few years at some school in 
London, probably at St. Anthony’s, in Threadneedle-street, where the 
Bank of England now stands. In his fourteenth year he was articled 
to John Williams, overseer of Wimbledon Manor, to be brought up 
as a lawyer, accountant, and steward or manager of estates. His 
father was then a well-to-do brewer, fuller, and sheep farmer in Put- 
ney, having eight virgats (120 acres) of copyhold land there. This land 
gave him right of grazing on Putney and Roehampton Commons for 
two hundred sheep, forty beasts, and eight goats. John Williams 
resided at Mortlake, in a large house he had built between the Lower 
Richmond-road and the Thames, just above where the Oxford and 
Cambridge boat races terminate. This house was known long after- 
wards as ‘‘ Cromwell House.” Until John Williams died in 1502, 
and from that date until 1504, Thomas Cromwell was collector first for 
him and then for his own father (who was appointed temporary overseer 
in succession to John Williams) of the revenues of Wimbledon Manor. 
The intention was apparently that he in two or three years should 
succeed his father in the overseership of the manor. But early in 
1504 he met with some mishap, for which he was put into prison for 
atime. Probably he got into bad company, and lost or was robbed 
of the manor rents which he had collected. Whatever the mishap was, 
it caused a bitter feud between him and his father, which the latter 
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never forgave. We infer from a succession of circumstances related in 
the Court Rolls of the Manor after this date that his father 
neglected his business and became reckless and a tippler ; 
and finally, in 1514, all his copyhold lands and tenements, consisting 
then of five of the six virgats at Roehampton, which had been given 
to him on October 17, 1499, by Archbishop Morton, the Lord of the 
Manor, were seized by Archbishop Warham, the then Lord of the 
Manor. Wehave seen that in 1513 Morgan Williams, evidently in 
anticipation of this seizure, had provided him with the cottage on 
Wimbledon-green for his future residence. Thomas Cromwell being 
the only son was the next heir to the lands seized from his father: but, 
as he did not appear after proclamation at three successive Manor 
Courts to claim them (owing probably to his being debarred from doing 
so), on October 6, 1514, ‘‘ William Wellyfed and Elizabeth his wife, 
the youngest daughterof Walter Cromwell,” claimed and were admitted 
to the lands ; and when Walter Cromwell died in 1516, the cottage on 
Wimbledon-green and the land at Hanery-cross, in Wimbledon, 
devolved to them by the custom of the Manor. We have seen that 
Thomas Cromwell was residing at this time in Fenchurch-street, 
London. 

There is a letter extant, written in 1535, by Eustace Chappuys, 
the Imperial Ambassador, to Chancellor Granvelle at Brussels, con- 
cerning the mishap that befell Thomas Cromwell when he was a very 
young man. In this letter Chappuys says: ‘‘ Master Cromwell 

. in his youth, for some offence, was imprisoned, and had to 
leave the country. He went to Flanders, and thence to Rome and 
other places in Italy.” * This confirms the statement of Foxe in his 
‘‘ Acts and Monuments,” as to Thomas Cromwell’s journeying in 
Italy, and gives us a clue to the cause of his going there. He left 
England in 1504, when he was about nineteen years old. At this period 
Italy was at the head of all European nations in learning, literature, 
the arts and sciences, and everything that constitutes progress and 
prosperity. It would appear that Thomas Cromwell had read so much 
about foreign countries, especially about Italy and its people, and 
had heard Grocyn, Linacre, and Colet tell at St. Paul’s Cross of their 
visit to Florence, and how they had heard the great reformer, 
Savanarola, preach those wonderful sermons which stirred men from 
the dead seclusion of the cloister to take part in the living world, 
that, as Foxe says, ‘‘a great delight came in his mind to see 





* See Froude’s History of England, vol. i. p. 585. 
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the world abroad,” and there “ learn experience and such tongues as 
might better serve for his use hereafter.” In this, however, his 
father and friends so opposed and thwarted him that he became 
careless and wild, and he did something for which he, as Chappuyssays, 
‘was imprisoned.” The upshot of this was that he went first to Ant- 
werp and then to Italy, as he was bent on doing. As from small causes 
very often great events arise, so probably from Thomas Cromwell’s 
trip to and journeying in Italy when he was young, we owe the sup- 
pression of the Monastic system in England in Henry the Eighth’s 
reign. No man knew better than he did what a mockery and a 
scandal to morality and religion the system had grown to; and how, 
owing to its being sheltered behind the Pope, neither King, nor 
Church, nor Parliament could amend and control it. When, how- 
ever, the time came for it to be laid bare at white heat on the anvil, 
he was the man who wielded the hammer that effectually pounded and 
crushed it. He remained in Italy, it is supposed, three or four years. 
What he was doing there all that time is not known for certain. It 
is said that he was rambling all over the country from city to city, 
working and begging for a living as he best could. Foxe gives a 
rather vague and unconnected account of his visit there ; and those 
who care to learn more of him, and what kind of man he really was, 
should read the memoir of him in Foxe’s “ Acts and Monuments.” 
One incident in this memoir, which Foxe relates from a novel by 
Bandello, runs thus: It happened that Thomas Cromwell being at 
Florence, ragged and asking for alms, a passer-by, who was a banker 
and merchant there, named Frescobaldi, moved with pity, demanded 
of him who and what he was. ‘I am, sir,”’ said he, ‘of England, 
and my name is Thomas Cromwell. My father is by occupation a 
brewer and fuller, at Putney, in Surrey. I came into Italy with the 
camp of Frenchmen that were overthrown at Garigliano, my object 
being to know the country, its people, and the language. I have 
journeyed over great part of it, working when I could get work to do, 
and when I could not, obliged to beg for help as I am now doing.” 
Frescobaldi was so attracted with his open, honest countenance, and 
manners agreeing to the same, that he received him into his house, 
provided him with new clothes, employed him in his office as long as 
he desired to stay there, and when he was in mind to return, gave 
him a horse, new apparel, and sixteen ducats to bring him to 
Antwerp, whence he originally set out. This was, as we think, in the 
autumn of 1508. Foxe also relates a story about Thomas Cromwell 
saving the life, at Bologna, of Sir John Russel, the founder of the 
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ducal house of Bedford. This probably occurred in 1505 or 1506, 
and not in 1527 as Foxe says. When he arrived in Antwerp he 
immediately obtained employment in a merchant's office in the 
English factory there, and he subsequently became corresponding 
clerk and traveller to a Venetian merchant. 

Another incident related by Foxe runs thus: In the autumn of 
1510 there came to Antwerp from Boston, in Lincolnshire, two 
notable merchants, one of whom was named Geoffrey Chambers, 
with “money galore in store,” who were journeying to Rome to 
obtain from the Pope the renewal, if possible, of certain “ pardons,” 
the revenues accruing from which had hitherto been sufficient to 
maintain the port of Boston in repair. They were persuaded to 
associate with them, in this weighty piece of work, Thomas Crom- 
well, who accompanied them. It resulted from his tact and persua- 
sive eloquence with the Pope that the “ pardons” were renewed. On 
his return to Antwerp he began to trade in cloth and wool on his 
own account, buying cloth from the weavers in Flanders and selling 
the wool consigned to him from England, probably from his two 
merchant friends in Boston. In 1513, hearing of his father’s troubles 
and difficulties, he returned to England. The next year he married 
Elizabeth Williams, née Wykys, took up his residence in Fenchurch- 
street, and there carried on his business as a wool and cloth mer- 
chant, and also the profession of an attorney, accountant, and 
scrivener, which he had been brought up to in his youth by John 
Williams, as we have seen. In a few years, by the tact, talent, 
aptitude, and industry he displayed in his various business and 
professional pursuits ; by his knowledge of foreign industries, habits, 
politics, and languages ; by the sweetness and grace of his intelligent 
and persuasive conversation ; and by the kindliness of his manner 
and actions to all honest deserving persons, he made not only hosts 
of warm devoted friends but considerable wealth. The value of 
his property, when he made his will in 1529, would be about 
£36,000 at the present day. The life of Thomas Cromwell during 
the decade from 1530 to 1540—from the fall of his master, Wolsey, 
to his own fall—is the History of England. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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French Ecclesiology; or, Five bundred Miles on 
a Bicycle in france. 
By Artuur G. Hitt, M.A., F.S.A. 
PART 1. 
(Continued from p. 78.) 


Aus. 30th, Tuesday.—To-day we attained the most southern limit 
of our tour, for, after reaching Bourges, we intended to work north- 
wards again. Hitherto we had ridden 250 miles under the most 
favourable circumstances. As you near this old city, the great 
cathedral at once becomes conspicuous, rising far above every other 
building in the town. 

Glorious indeed is the cathedral at Bourges, the west front being, 
perhaps, without its match in 13th century enrichment, though 
Rheims may rival it very closely. As you come through the narrow 
streets in its neighbourhood, and then suddenly emerge into the little 
square before its west end, the effect is almost overpowering. There 
are five porches to this facade, all mounted up on a large flight of 
steps, which greatly adds to its dignity. These porches are deeply 
recessed, and sumptuously decorated with figures under canopies, 
and other architectural enrichments. The carved figure subjects in 
the tympana are perfectly marvellous, the representation of the “ Last 
Judgment” over the central door being terribly grand, for here are 
portrayed the Holy Trinity, the Saints, Angels, Fiends, Heaven, 
and Hell, and other visions conjured up by the daring imagination 
of the artist. The four side doorways are almost as fine. The 
interior is equally grand, the nave being of a great height, while the 
double aisles and apsidal chapels, all filled with gorgeous 13th 
century glass, would induce reverence in the most unimaginative 
mind. 

The Hotel de Ville, formerly the house of a wealthy merchant 
prince, Jacques Cceur, is the other sight of Bourges. It is a grand 
palace of the 14th century, with splendid courtyard, entrance gate- 
way, &c., but this is better known to tourists than other places we 
visited. 

After spending most of the day here, we turned northwards, and 
worked our way to S. Martin D’Auxigny, some eight or ten miles off. 
It is a very small place, with nothing to see. Twenty miles. 

31st, Wednesday.—The wind now began to blow very hard from the 
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north, and we had it against us for three days, causing us considerable 
inconvenience. After surmounting a tremendous hill of four or five 
kilometres long, from the top of which Bourges Cathedral could be 
seen like a blue mound on the summit of a blue hill, we reached La 
Chapelle D’Angillon, where is nothing interesting to see. Thence on 
to Aubigny Ville, where a halt was made for resting, and the church 
sketched. The interior is very interesting 13th century, vaulted, 
with curious panel paintings of saints, inserted in the triforium 
arcades. 

My nickel-plated bicycle caused great astonishment here. 

We stayed the night at the little town of Argent, 25 miles from 
S. Martin, where we had an almost epicurean dinner for well-nigh 
nothing. 

Sept. 1st, Thursday.—We crossed the Loire again to-day at Sully, 
a dead-and-alive old town, with a good chateau, but we saw no 
churches worth inspection. We took a rather out-of-the-way course 
hence, in order to see S. Benoit sur Loire, a small place, where there 
is a highly interesting abbey, formerly one of the most famous in 
France. It is chiefly of the early part of the 12th century, though 
some portions are much more ancient, the present sacristy being an 
original chapel of the 8th. Here are the relics of S. Benoit himself. 
It is a severely imposing church, with heavy and massive arches, 
apsidal choir, and a crypt under the high altar. The west galilee, of 
which I made a drawing, is a very peculiar and early feature, being a 
large open porch supported on nine piers, with a story above, 
covered in with a high pitched roof. The west doors of the church 
are at the end of these gallery passages. It became extremely cold 
towards evening, and we were glad to get on to Chateauneuf, where 
we rested, after a day’s ride of 26 miles. 

2nd. Friday.—A terrific wind opposed us greatly to-day, and the 
rain did not make up for the inconvenience. The india-rubber tyre 
of my bicycle became detached at one time, and compelled me to 
ask for the loan of a fer chaud at a cottage near by, thereby com- 
pletely mystifying the inhabitants thereof. However, I changed the 
request to one for a fourgon chaud, and with that re-melted the 
composition in the felloe, and thus re-fastened the refractory tyre. 
After a few more struggles, the spires of Orleans became visible in 
the distance, and at length we rode triumphantly into that city. 
Though a town of great historic interest, Orleans possesses little of 
architectural value, save the cathedral and a few domestic buildings 
of the Renaissance period. The former was completely re-cased in 
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the 17th century, so that the exterior is chiefly late Renaissance, 
but the interior is very fine, the long windows of the eastern apse 
being remarkable. ‘ Restoration” here has been carried out in its 
worst form, colouring of the most wretched type having lately been 
applied to the walls and roofs to the eastern chapels. 

The Maid of Orleans is, of course, evident everywhere, and she 
has more than one statue in the town. The Musée should be seen, 
and the houses of Diana of Poictiers and Agnes Sorel. Wind com- 
pelled us to stay here, so we put our machines up at the Hotel Loiret, 
and spent the afternoon in sketching. Nineteen miles. 

3rd, Saturday.—To-day we were rewarded for our previous exer- 
tions by the total absence of wind, so that we were enabled to ride 
on to Patay with the greatest comfort. After leaving this little town 
we reached a barren plain which extended for miles, and was broken 
only by the small villages through which we passed from time to 
time, the inhabitants of which frequently turned out em masse to see 
us. On inquiring if there was any place within a mile or two where 
we could find a respectable inn, we were told that the nearest place 
that boasted of a hotel was Chartres, 25 miles farther on. We had 
intended to make two days of the journey between Orleans and 
Chartres, but now we had no choice but to goon. So to Chartres 
we went, passing through a flat and most peculiar country, the 
horizon broken by scarcely anything save the spires of Chartres, 
which are visible for miles. However, we accomplished the distance 
(50 miles) very easily in six hours, and reached the Hotel Chariot 
d’Or in good time for dinner, of which we were greatly in need. 

4th, Sunday.—The cathedral of Chartres is one of the noblest 
Gothic churches in Europe. It is situated in the middle of the 
town, on the top of the hill, and its two magnificent spires rise up 
far above every other building. There have been several cathedrals 
here, destroyed from time to time by fire, but the present one was 
finished in 1260, though begun some 30 years before. The interior 
is of the most awe-inspiring grandeur, being 422 ft. long and 106 ft. 
high. There was a funeral service going on when we entered, and 
the church was hung with black, ornamented with white crosses, and 
the effect of this, together with the sun, which was shining through 
the glorious stained windows, the sound of the unaccompanied plain 
song, and the light of the funeral tapers, was grand indeed. Chartres 
Cathedral possesses a priceless gem in its 130 windows of original 
13th century glass, the severity of the drawing of this period giving 
a grim and yet noble effect to the line of saints round the clerestory. 
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The choir is enclosed by a kind of stone screen running round the 
apse, which is carved at the back (looking into the aisles) in a 
wonderful manner. Here are some magnificent specimens of 15th 
and 16th century sculpture, representing many scenes from the life 
of our Lord, &c. &c. 

The north and south porches are very noble, and are enriched 
with figures of saints, &c., all of the early part of the 13th century. 
At the western extremity rise two lofty spires, one of the 13th and 
the other of the 16th century, the latter very beautiful, 371 ft. high, 
the work of the architect Jean Texier, in 1524. 

The underground church or crypt is partly of the r2th century, 
and has early mural paintings. 

The Porte Guillaume, one of the ancient gateways, is very 
picturesque, and there are good timber-houses and other artistic 
‘* bits.” But the other churches of Chartres are of little interest 
after the cathedral. Late in the afternoon we started for Dreux, 20 
miles due north, which place we reached at evening, and put up at 
the Hotel d’Ecritoire, where the hospitable landlady insisted upon 
our partaking of innumerable dishes from her kitchen, the demoli- 
tion of each one causing her the greatest delight, and resulting in the 
appearance of some other delicacy. 

5th, Monday.—There is a fine church at Dreux, dedicated to S. 
Pierre ; it has some very rich and interesting Renaissance work in the 
porches, and there is some good old glass. After inspecting the 
market-place, at that time golden with magnificent pumpkins, we 
started for Nonancourt, nine miles off. Heavy rain brought our 
day’s journey to an end here, and we spent all the afternoon in the 
church, sketching, and afterwards retired to the principal inn. But 
it was an afternoon well spent, for the church contains some of the 
finest 16th century glass I have ever seen, nearly every window being 
filled with it| There is also a beautiful old organ case, and a 
curious wooden screen of the 17th century. The windows in the 
clerestory depict scenes from the life of our Lord, and are very 
beautiful. 

6th, Tuesday.—We had better weather to-day, and rode on north- 
wards through Domville to Conches, where the church contains some 
beautiful old glass. Finally, after 30 miles’ ride, we arrived at Le 
Neubourg, just in time to witness considerable fun, for there had 
been concluded a ceremony of inaugurating a statue of Gam- 
betta, and the town was gaily decorated with flags. The greatest 
excitement prevailed in the square, for a Montgolfier balloon was 
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being filled with hot air by means of burning straw, and the appa- 
ratus was being held down by dozens of the delighted and shouting 
inhabitants. When the balloon was filled, we were greatly surprised 
to see two women get into the basket, and the ropes being let go, 
they went up amidst the yells of the spectators. There is a charming 
old church here, which we sketched ; its west front is very picturesque 
by reason of the different heights of the roofs and pinnacles. 

7th, Wednesday.—Passing through the towns of Bourgtheroulde 
and Bourg Achard, which have no striking features, we at length 
approached the River Seine, which here flows through some exceed- 
ingly pretty country. We reached the river at a point opposite the 
village of Jumiéges, which is on the north bank, and we had a ride 
of four kilometres without touching the pedals, for the road was a 
steady descent by zigzag turns, and we had only to guide the machine 
carefully and rest our legs over the handles, in order to fly down the 
hill at a very considerable pace. The view in descending is de- 
lightful, the river winding below, while on the opposite side, among 
the trees, is the old ruined abbey of Jumiéges, with its curious 
towers reflecting the afternoon sun. We crossed the river by a 
large punt, balancing our bicycles in the middle. The Seine is very 
swift here, and the men have to row quite diagonally in the stream 
to allow for the current. On reaching the other side we rode on to 
the village of Jumiéges, and busied ourselves with viewing the fine 
ruin of the abbey. This foundation dates from 1067, and the abbey 
was an important one in the middle ages. But the revolutionists of 
1793 set to work and ruined the church as far as possible, though 
even now the greater part remains, except, of course, the roofs. 
There is a splendid nave, with triforium and clerestory, the caps of 
the piers being very early and plain. The two western towers are 
remarkable, being square at the base and octagonal above. I had 
just time to sketch the principal lines in the view of the nave, 
leaving the finishing touches to be added in the evening when at the 
inn. 

After leaving Jumiéges, we had a very pretty ride to Caudebec, 
also on the river, about eight miles off, the views on the way being 
charming. Here we stayed the night at the Hotel l’Aigle d’Or. 
Caudebec was a well-known spot, as we had spent a week here last 
year. It is a very beautiful place, but also very slow, being eight 
miles from Yvetot, the nearest station. 

8th, Thursday.—There is a splendid church here of the 14th and 
15th centuries, and the organ case is a magnificent specimen of 
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Renaissance wood carving, and the drawing of it occupied me a good 
portion of a wet afternoon. 

As the Havre boat did not leave for Southampton till the follow- 
ing evening, we stayed another night here, and had the opportunity 
of seeing the ‘‘ barre,” or curious tidal wave, which comes up the 
river at certain seasons, and is often of sufficient size to wreck large 
boats. The noise made by its approach is very great. 

oth, Friday.—This day saw the termination of our tour. We had 
a ride of 35 miles to Havre, going through Lillebonne and Har- 
fleur. At the former place is a curious Roman amphitheatre, and 
at the latter a beautiful church, with a spire of an almost English 
character. At 9.30 we left France, and arrived at Southampton the 
following morning after a perfectly calm passage. 

Thus I have given a brief narrative of one of the most interesting 
of the many ecclesiological tours it has been my lot to make. We 
were most fortunate in the weather, which, on the whole, was very 
fine, while the roads were as perfect as roads can be. In Normandy 
the country is very beautiful and hilly, in Touraine generally flat. We 
had wine at all the inns free of charge, as we were in the grape 
country most of the time. All these inns are extremely comfortable, 
and the living very cheap; the people, moreover, are kind and 
hospitable. We met with no other bicycles in France till we reached 
Havre, and there we saw a French youth riding one, apparently of 
English manufacture. Thus ended a most delightful excursion, 520 
miles of French road having been ridden over, the route being Caen 
to Bourges, and back to Havre. The courteous reader will excuse 
the discontinuity of this narrative, which is the result of its being 
condensed into as small a limit as possible ; and, though giving the 
chief points of interest, I have purposely omitted such descriptions 
of churches as would prove valuable to the technical ecclesiologist, 
but dry to the general readers of this magazine. 


ay 
Historic JPlaces on the Cdielsh Worvers. 


By T. Morcan Owe_En. 


UACUNQUE enim ingredimur, in aliquam historiam vestigia 
OQ ponimus.” These words of one of the most eloquent 
of writers and speakers, Cicero, are especially applicable to 
Cambria, and particularly to that portion of it which adjoins the 
Borders, and is comprised within the limits of the Shire of Mont- 
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gomery. Of this Shire it may almost literally be remarked, that 
wherever we go, we place our footsteps on a history of some kind 
or other. Indeed, were its hills, its rivers, its ancient trees, its 
rocks, and its stones but able to speak, a flood of historical facts 
would be forthcoming. Happily for us, we have not been reduced 
to the painful necessity of simply regretting the inability of the 
aforementioned objects to address us in the language of man, inas- 
much as we have at hand certain chronicles and other records which 
give particulars concerning the historical places to which we are 
about to refer. Though in the main they are but fragments of a whole, 
yet to the student of history, to one who is endowed with or has 
cultivated a sympathetic imagination, these fragments suffice to 
conjure up recollections of a most interesting, if not of an inspiring 
and encouraging character. The historical places I am about to 
mention are Buttington, Rhyd y Groes, Carno, Mathraval, 
Dolforwyn, and the Ford of Montgomery. 

At Buttington was decided the question whether a Dane or a 
Saxon was to rule in England. In the year 894, a Danish force, 
under the redoubtable Hastings, took up its abode at Buttington, after 
having rushed across the country from the vicinity of London. 
The three usual signs of their advent, fire, slaughter, and pillage, we 
doubt not, marked their course. In a certain sense, Buttington 
was the ‘ Rorke’s Drift’ of British history. And in some respects the 
ancient Dane and the modern Zulu resembled one another. Both 
had a brute courage that knew not defeat. Both seemed impervious 
to fatigue. Both were equally swift in their movements ; both knew 
when and how to strike. Both were equally ready to rush upon 
certain death with the sublimest indifference, and were equally 
obedient to the commands of their chief. And the resisters at 
Buttington were able to check the advance of the Danes until the 
arrival of the Saxon forces upon the scene, as did the defenders of 
Rorke’s Drift, until self-respect succeeded panic, and disciplined 
forces took the place of shattered regiments. It is difficult to 
determine the character of the neighbourhood of Buttington in those 
days. Matthew of Westminster states that the Danes were received 
with great respect by their fellow-countrymen, who had built a town 
there, while Florence of Worcester declares that they there entered 
a fortress : the Saxon Chronicle, however, terms it a fastness. On the 
other hand, Henry of Huntingdon states that they threw up for 
themselves a fortification. 

While Ethered, sub-King of Mercia, followed up the Danes with 
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the royal forces and such levies as he could collect together on his 
way to Buttington, Alfred the King ascended the Severn with his 
fleet, and the united forces besieged Hastings and his host. It is 
very extraordinary that the King was able to bring his fleet up the 
Severn as far as Buttington. We cannot but conclude that the 
Severn must have been a deeper and a broader river one thousand 
years ago than it is at present, and also that the fleet in question 
must have consisted of flat-bottomed boats, or of vessels of very 
light draught. Matthew of Westminster remarks that Alfred collected 
an almost invincible army, and coming up to the above mentioned 
town (z.¢., Buttington), which was washed on all sides by the waves 
of the Severn, he surrounded the pagans (.¢., the Danes) both 
with his fleet and also with his land army. Thus in the year 894 
Buttington was honoured with the presence of the ruling spirits of 
the then civilised world. There was Hastings, who had menaced 
the thrones of France and England ; who had threatened the life of 
the Pope, and sought the destruction of Rome; who had even 
aspired to the position of Emperor of the only empire of the time. 
There was Alfred, whom posterity has learnt to venerate, and to 
whom of all the kings and queens of this kingdom the title of 
“ Great” has been ascribed. True it is that other rulers of the 
earth have either assumed or have received this title; but, with one 
sole exception, where are now their descendants? They are even 
gone as though they had not been, while the descendant of Alfred 
the Great rules an empire that for strength, magnificence, humanity, 
durability, stands unrivalled, whether it be compared with ancient 
or modern realms. There too was Ethelred, the last of the sub- 
Kings of Saxondom. There must have been his wife, Alfred’s 
daughter, Ethelfreda, the heroic and politic ‘‘ Lady of Mercia” — 


“* Dread Empress and victorious King !” 


There, no doubt, was Edward, surnamed the Elder, Alfred’s heir. 
And there, very probably, Athelstan, Edward’s son, was knighted 
by Alfred, and there received his scarlet cloak, a belt studded with 
diamonds, and a Saxon sword with its golden scabbard. 

There were assembled thousands of experienced warriors. Upon 
this occasion the Red and the White Dragon combined against the 
Raven. For some six weeks the Danes were hemmed in at Butting- 
ton. But, at last, Hastings and his brave men burst through their 
besiegers, but not before “ vast numbers” of the “pagans,” or 
“‘sons of Satan,” as they were vaiiously termed, were slain or 
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“drowned in the waves.” After a time the survivors sought the 
shores of France, and never more molested Britain. 

This victory gained by the Saxon and the Celt broke the power 
of the Dane, and frustrated the ambitious designs of Hastings. 
Had victory favoured his cause, who can tell what might have 
befallen England, if not Europe? It is for reasons such as these 
that the Battle of Buttington ranks among the dynastic and decisive 
battles of Europe. 

We now pass on to the Battle of Rhyd y Groes, 1039. In those 
days the hopes of the Welsh were centred in the person of Gruffydd 
ap Llywelyn. This prince manifested warlike propensities at an 
early age. His first battle was fought at Rhyd y Groes. This place 
was, until very recently, marked by a turnpike gate, where four 
roads met. The one connects Forden and Chirbury villages ; the 
other crosses this road about two miles from Chirbury, and leads 
down to Marton, and onto the important town of Shrewsbury. The 
Saxons were led by Edwin, brother to the great Earl Leofric, and 
two noble king’s thanes. It would appear that they despised their 
foe, for they fell into an ambuscade, and were not only defeated, 
but also slain ; while “ very good men” (Saxons) were left dead upon 
the marshy level of Rhyd y Groes. This first victory shaped the 
course of Gruffydd’s after life. From this time forth, until his 
treacherous and cruel death, his hand was against everyone who 
presumed to check his desires or his warlike intentions. Wales he 
brought almost completely under his sway. His victorious struggle 
at Rhyd y Groes led to his frequent expeditions into England. It 
led to the utter rout and flight of “timidus dux Radulfus,” the 
Confessor’s sister's son, who had ordered the Saxons, contrary to 
their custom, to fight on horseback. It led to the leagues between 
the fiery Algar of Mercia and Gruffydd, and to the sack of Here- 
ford. It led to Algar’s defiance of Edward the King and Godwin 
the Earl; as it also led to the marriage of Gruffydd and Algar’s 
daughter, afterwards wedded to the immortal Harold, last of the 
Saxon kings. 

It led to Harold’s two invasions of Wales. It led to the alliance 
of Gruffydd and Edwin and Morcar, sons of Algar. It led to the 
meeting of the Witan at Northampton, which was attended by a 
body of Welshmen; and where Edwin and Morcar succeeded 
in ousting Tosti, Harold’s brother, from the Earldom of Northumbria, 
and securing it to themselves. It led to the implacabie hate of 
Tosti towards his country, and to his introduction of Harold Har- 
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drada into England, to the battle of Stamford Bridge, and, as a 
matter of course, to the absence of Harold trom the southern shores 
of England at the time that the Norman army landed upon them. 
And, finally, it led to the ambitious hopes of Edwin and Morcar, 
hopes that caused them to linger by the way, instead of hastening 
to the rescue of their fellows at Senlac. Thus it will be perceived 
that the Battle of Rhyd y Groes was the first of a succession of 
links in the chain that broke the power of the Saxons, and founded 
the Norman rule. It may, therefore, be termed a decisive, if not a 
dynastic battle. 

The battle of Carno, 1077—the particulars of which we need not 
go into, for are they not written in the pages of the Montgomeryshire 
“ Collections ?’’—put an end to the usurpation of Trahaiarn ap Caradoc, 
and restored Gwynedd to the rightful heir, Gruffydd ap Cynan. 
So this battle also ranks among the decisive and dynastic battles of 
Wales. 

Concerning Mathrafal we need make no remarks, except that its 
name reminds us of the fact that once upon a time historical and 
beautifully situated Shrewsbury was the chief residence of the 
Welsh princes. 

Montgomery Ford has no warlike recollections ; but it is inter- 
esting in consequence of the various conferences that took place 
between the kings of England and the princes of Wales, or their 
representatives. 

Cemmaes and Newtown are not unlikely to have been the seats 
of a Flemish colony. The former place is mentioned in connection 
with the battle of Carno. And it is worthy of passing mention, that 
the latter place is still famous for the manufacture of those fabrics, 
a knowledge of which manufacture led to the settlement of the 
Flemings in this country. And this statement is connected with, 
and brings us to the castle of Dolforwyn, the scene of Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘‘ Betrothed.” Therein we read that the Flemings could 
fight as well as weave. 

Historical recollections and issues are not unprofitable reading, 
and it cannot be uninteresting to penetrate the past, to uplift the 
curtain of ages, and so, in the imagination, to take one’s stand at 
Buttington, Rhyd y Groes, Mathrafal, Carno, the Ford of Mont- 
gomery, and Dolforwyn, with those warriors and busy men who in 
their day were among the first of their order, and whose works 
follow them even unto the present time. 
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“Gn old Cheshire Family: their home and Grave.” 
By THE Rev. JOHN PICKFORD, M.A. 


F the County Palatine of Chester and its ancient families, 

thus wrote William Camden, eminent as a herald and 

historian, in his great work, ‘‘ Britannia,” in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, of glorious memory: “Eximia vero nobilitatis 
altrix, nec enim alia est in Anglia provincia que plures nobiles in 
aciem eduxerit, et plures equestres familias eduxerit,” and coming 
from such an authority the testimony has great weight. It has also 
been styled “the seed-plot of nobility.” And in our own day, Evelyn 
Philip Shirley, one of the truest gentlemen in England, says of 
Cheshire: “ It contains a larger number of old county families than 
any other of our English counties, in proportion to its size.” There 
are Grosvenors, Stanleys, Cholmondeleys, Crewes, Warburtons, 
Leighs, Egertons, Wilbrahams, Mallories, Shakerleys, and Sweten- 
hams. Though some have been raised to the ranks of the peerage, 
yet still Cheshire has many of the untitled landed gentry, or gentry 


of the land, still remaining. The old fifteenth century proverb yet 
holds good :— 


**In Cheshire there are Leighs as thick as fleas, 
Massies as asses, and Davenports as dogs’ tails.” 

It is of one of the old families of this kind, and their old house at 
home, that it is proposed to treat, though no longer possessing its 
former position and importance, and the grass growing in luxuriance 
at the present moment in the courtyard of their old hall—Moreton, 
of Little Moreton. A glance at the pedigree shows their importance 
in former times, and how they intermarried with the best of the 
Cheshire squirearchy, as with Fulleshurst of Crewe, Rode of Rode, 
and Davenport of Davenport. 

The manor of Little Moreton is situated in the extensive parish of 
Astbury, in the county of Chester, and is on the high road between 
Congleton and Newcastle-under-Lyme, about four miles distant 
from the former town, and two miles from the village and parish 
church of Astbury. In the reign of Henry III. the heiress of 
Moreton married Gralam de Lostock, and subsequently Gralam de 
Lostock assumed the name of his grandmother’s family, and became 
Gralam de Moreton. The family continued to thrive and flourish 
for many generations in unbroken line, and a glance at the pedigree 
of the Moreton family shows that the quiver continued pretty full in 
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the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and just at that period was at 
its prime. As time went on there seems to have been fewer scions 
of the house, and in the seventeenth century the Rev. Edward 
Moreton, D.D., rector of Sephton, Barrow, and Tattenhall, and a 
prebendary of Chester, died in 1674, leaving a son named William, 
apparently a specially-favoured Christian name of the house. He 
was born in 1641, became Bishop of Kildare, and afterwards of 
Meath, in Ireland; and his portrait may yet be seen at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where his education had ;been received—that of a hale, 
fresh-looking man, in his episcopal habit of rochet and chimere. 
He was married twice, and besides two daughters, had two sons, 
the elder of whom, Richard, studied under Dr. Knipe, at West- 
minster, and was elected into St. Peter’s College in 1698. He 
subsequently became a clergyman, but died in his father’s lifetime, 
and the only surviving son, William, succeeded to the estate on the 
death of the Bishop in 1715, being then about nineteen years of age. 
He was destined to be the last male representative of the ancient 
line of Moreton, of Little Moreton. Bred to the bar, after a 
successful career he was knighted, became Recorder of London, and 
dying issueless in 1763 the estate was bequeathed to the son of 
his half-sister, his nephew, the Rev. Richard Taylor, who assumed 
the name and arms of Moreton, “Argent, a greyhound courant sable,” 
two of whose granddaughters still survive, the elder being the owner 
of the Hall. 

The old hall still remains, but in a woful state of dirt and 
dilapidation, the moat filled with mud, and one almost expects to 
see the ghost of the love-lorn Mariana looking through the windows 
of the “‘moated grange,” and weeping over its sad and melancholy 
condition. There we may see some realisations of the objects 
mentioned in that highly-imaginative, yet descriptive poem, “ A sluice 
with blackened waters slept,” “the dreamy house,” ‘old faces 
glimmer’d thro’ the doors,” ‘‘old footsteps trod the upper floors.” 
Even amidst all this desolation and decay, it is, perhaps, the finest 
specimen of an old mansion of timber and plaster remaining in the 
Kingdom ; the leadwork of the casements is still in a most perfect 
condition, and it is picturesque even in decay. Probably it was 
erected by William Moreton in the reign of Henry VII., on the site 
of an older mansion, and usually occupied by the family until the 
days of Charles I., but after that time inhabited only as an occasional 
residence. Passing over the bridge, through an ancient gateway, the 
quadrangle is entered, or, to speak more correctly, the courtyard, for 
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only three sides remain. There is an old chapel, now filled with 
corn sacks and potatoes, and several large apartments, but the most 
remarkable thing in the entire building is a long gallery, above the 
gateway, 68 ft. in length by only 12 ft. in breadth, and the sides are 
almost entirely composed of bay windows, filled with diamond-shaped 
panes of glass in leadwork. It could not well have been used for 
dancing or even banqueting, on account of its narrowness, so some 
other theory as to its use must be found. The roof of it is of oak, 
and at the west end is a figure of Fortune, resting on a wheel, with 
the motto ** Qui modo scandit corruet statim.” At the other end is 
a figure with a globe, and an inscription, ‘‘ The speare of Destiny, 
whose rule is Knowledge.” There is in all probability in these 
inscriptions some allusion or reference to the fortunes of the house, 
the meaning of which is now lost and forgotten. Would that “the 
stone could cry out of the wall, and the beam out of the timber 
answer it,” and tell us something concerning the history of those 
days, and of the ancient line of Moreton of Little Moreton, how 
they thought and felt. The generations that are reared and that dwelt 
in the old hall have long since passed away, and gone down into 
silence. One would like to have seen it in the days of Henry VIII., 
or in those of his daughter, Queen Elizabeth, reflected double in the 
moat, ‘like the swan on still St. Mary’s lake,” and the retainers 
dancing in the courtyard to the sound of the rebeck. 

About two miles from the old hall, nearer Congleton, is the grand 
old parish church of Astbury, erected probably about 1480, not so 
many years before the old hall of Little Moreton was built, and which 
presided over the baptism, bridal, and burial of many a member of 
the family. A dispute seems to have arisen in the reign of Henry 
VIII. concerning precedency between William Moreton and Thomas 
Rode of Rode, the owner of the next manor, “which should sit 
highest in the church, and foremost go in procession.”” Was the pew 
question involved? The chancel at the end of the north aisle of the 
church was divided between the owners of these two manors, and 
used by them as a place of burial. The church of Astbury is a large 
structure, consisting of nave with chancel, and side aisles, each 
ending in a chancel all level with each other, and many memorials in 
the church remain of the ancient Cheshire families of Shakerley, 
Wilbraham, Swetenham of Somerford Booths, and Bellot of Great 
Moreton. There used also to be above them many hatchments, but 
these have been removed, and crests and heraldic bearings without 
end were painted on the pews and pew doors, certainly not in 
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accordance with the tastes of the present days. In the churchyard 
is an old canopied, weather-beaten monument of stone, which was 
claimed, even in Camden’s time, by the three families of Brereton, 
Venables, and Maynwaring, who bore coats of arms resembling each 
other very closely. Just under the roof of the nave are eight small 
painted shields, on which are the arms of the “ Przpositi,” or, as 
they are locally styled, the “ Posts” of Astbury Church, who elect 
the churchwardens. These are the seven proprietors of certain halls 
within the parish, in addition to Brereton, now gone ; the arms of 
Congleton form the eighth. Probably they were painted and put 
up about 1616, when, as the inscription tells us, ‘‘ Richard Lownes, 
carpenter,” made the finely-panelled roof. Amongst them may still 
be seen one over which the name “ William Moreton” is inscribed 
in capitals. 

The only sepulchral memorial in Astbury Church of the family of 
Moreton of Little Moreton, though there can be but little doubt of 
many of its members having found a grave within its hallowed walls, 
was an eighteenth century altar tomb at the end of the chancel of 
the north aisle, mentioned before as belonging to the manors of 
Little Moreton and Odd Rode. Upon it were three black marble 
slabs, upon which were recorded the names of Dame Mary Jones 
(1743), Dame Jane Moreton (1758), and Sir William Moreton, 
Knt., Recorder of London (1763). The former was the mother, 
the latter the wife, of Sir William Moreton. The tomb has within 
the last twenty vears been pulled down, and the slabs let into the 
pavement. Perhaps about the same time the hatchment of Sir 
William, on the wall of this chancel, was removed and probably 
destroyed. The arms upon it were Moreton quartering Macclesfield, 
and in the centre his wife’s arms of an escutcheon of pretence: 
“7 and 4, Argent, a greyhound sable, collared argent, for Moreton ; 
2 and 3, Gules, a cross engrailed ermine, for Macclesfield. On the 
escutcheon of pretence: 1 and 4, Sable, three triple bars argent, a 
chief ermine; 2 and 3, Azure, a Greek cross or, charged with five 
cockleshells of the field between four fleurs-de-lis argent.” The 
helmet affrontée of knighthood, surmounted by the crest, a grey- 
hound’s head erased, on a wreath argent and sable. The motto 
underneath “ Mors mihi lucrum ;” of course, merely a funereal one. 
Sir William Moreton had married in 1741, Jane, relict of John 
Lawton of Lawton, Esquire, whose first husband was a Mr. Cooper, 
but all attempts to discover her maiden name have proved fruitless. 
Not only was she a woman of large fortune, but the escutcheon of 
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pretence on her husband’s hatchment shows her to have been an 
heiress in the strict heraldic sense of the term. She was born in 
1697, and flourished as a buxom dame, in ‘‘ the teacup times of 
hood and hoop, or while the patch was worn,” and doubtless her 
commanding presence occasionally graced the withdrawing-room, or 
oak parlour, in crimson silk sacque and petticoat of black velvet, 
with powdered hair raised to a great height by a cushion, and high- 
heeled shoes on her feet increasing her stature. 

Hard by the grave of Sir William Moreton rests another member 
of the legal profession, and one who certainly was his contemporary, 
and probably his friend, as he possessed the adjacent manor, 
Randle Wilbraham of Rode, who died in 1770, only seven years 
after the decease of the Knight, in 1763. He had a large practice 
at the bar, and was Deputy High Steward of the University of 
Oxford. The University created him a D.C.L. in 1761, and his 
diploma, yet in existence, and in the possession of a friend of mine, 
his grand-nephew, speaks of him as having attained eminence in his 
profession, ‘sine ullo Magnatum patrocinio, sine turpi Adulantium 
aucupio, Fortunz suz si quis alius, Deo favente, vere Faber.” And 
on his death, Chief Justice Wilmot wrote: “I have lost my old 
friend Mr. Wilbraham. He died in the seventy-seventh year of his 
age, and has not left a better lawyer or an honester man behind him.” 
His eldest son was the father of the first Lord Skelmersdale, and his 
great grandson, Randle Wilbraham, yet resides at Rode Hall. The 
name Randle seems a Christian name peculiar to Cheshire. It is 
probably a corruption of Ranulph, or Randulph, and is still a 
favourite name in the old family of Wilbraham. 

It may be worth while to give a transcript from the register of 
Astbury of the last three interments of the members of the Moreton 
family, corroborative of the inscriptions on the black marble slabs 
covering their remains: ‘‘ 1743. April17. Mary, Lady Jones, of 
London, late of Further Moreton.—1758. Feb. 22. Jane, Lady of 
Sir William Moreton, of London.—1763. March 23. Sir Wm. 
Moreton, Knight, Recorder of London.” All of them probably 
died in London, and were borne to their graves at Astbury, past the 
old home of their race, which is distant from the great Metropolis 
about one hundred and sixty miles. As Thomas Hood sings in his 
“ Haunted House ”— 


‘* For over all there hung a cloud of fear ; 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 

The place is haunted.’ 
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Creasures of the Record Mffice. 


HE following is a somewhat amplified and corrected account of 
an interesting official visit to the Public Record Office, which 
appeared originally in the pages of our well-edited contem- 

poraryl the St. Fames’s Gazette :— 

“On Saturday last [February 23] Sir Baliol Brett, the Master of the 
Rolls, in his capacity of Keeper of the Records, made his first official 
inspection of the Record Offce, accompanied by a distinguished 
company, which included the Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbury, 
Lord Stanhope, and several of the Foreign Ambassadors. The tables 
of the Literary Search Room were literally covered with all the 
choicest registers and parchments preserved among our National 
Archives ; and, imperfect as any such inspection of a vast mass of 
documents must be, the impression conveyed to the minds of the 
visitors was that the specimens exhibited well supported the state- 
ment of the late Sir Francis Palgrave, that whether we consider the 
Public Records of this realm “in relation to antiquity, to continuity, 
to variety, to extent, or to amplitude of facts and details, they have 
no equals in the civilised world.” Only a studious or a curious few 
have made themselves acquainted with the wealth and variety of the 
papers to be found upon the slate shelves in the iron cages of the 
building in Fetter-lane. There, housed in their now perfectly fire- 
proof repository, may be seen the survey of William the Conqueror, 
known as Domesday Book, in a complete state of preservation—the 
ink as fresh, and the vellum as clean as if of the eighteenth instead 
of the eleventh century. There, too, are the records of the Court of 
Chancery, from the time of King John, without intermission, to the 
present time ; the great Rolls of the Exchequer, or “‘ Pipe Rolls,” as 
they are also called—the earliest specimens being now in course of 
publication by the new “ Pipe Roll Society ”—unrivalled for their 
magnificence, and commencing as a series in the days of our second 
Henry; whilst among ancient diplomatic documents are the treaties 
between Henry I. and Robert, Earl of Flanders, the treaties with 
Robert Bruce, the privilege of Pope Adrian to Henry II. to conquer 
Ireland, and the preliminary treaty of the Cloth of Gold, illuminated 
with the portrait of Francis I., and adorned by the seal attributed to 

envenuto Cellini himself. Among the volumes of State papers (now 
being calendared by the officials) may be seen the letter to Lord 
Monteagle which was the means of disclosing the Gunpowder Plot; 
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the signature, faint and shaky, of Guy Fawkes, after being tortured 
on the rack ; the piteous letter of Elizabeth to her sister Mary on 
being sent to the Tower; the brief notes to foreign envoys of Queen 
Mary, announcing the birth that never happened, with blanks for the 
date and the sex of the child ; Leicester's last letter to Elizabeth, writ- 
ten but a few days before his death ; the letters of Marv Queen of Scouts, 
Catherine de Médicis, James I., indeed of all our Kings and Queens 
since the Reformation, and of the statesmen and lawyers who made 
the England of the past famous. Not without reason did Bishop 
Nicholson say that ‘! this country possessed stores of public records 
justly reckoned to excel in age, beauty, correctness, and authority 
whatever the choicest archives abroad can boast of the like sort.” 
To the lawyer, antiquary, and historian their contents are invaluable. 
Upon the membranes of the Close Rolls—so called because the 
documents entered upon them were despatched closed or sealed up 
—which run from the thirteenth century to the present time, are to 
be found entries touching the privileges of peers, the measures em- 
ployed for the raising of armies and the equipment of fleets, the 
observance of treaties, the fortifying of castles, and laws as to the 
power of the Bench, the authority of the Church, and the extent of 
the civil jurisdiction and the prerogatives of the Crown. Next in 
importance, though scarcely second in historical interest, are the 
Patent Rolls, which also run from the thirteenth century to the 
present time, and carefully record grants of land and offices, the 
sieges of castles, the granting of safe-conducts, the creation of titles, 
negotiations with Foreign Powers, and the like. Then there are the 
Parliamentary Rolls, containing the proceedings of various Parlia- 
ments; the Charter Rolls, which consist of grants of privileges to 
corporations, towns, and the religious houses ; the Fine Rolls, run- 
ning from John to our first Charles, and which tell us of the fines 
paid to the king for licences to alienate lands, for freedom. for knight- 
service, for pardons, wardships, and the like ; the Oblata Rolls, which 
contain nothing but gifts to the Sovereign from every great man who 
wished for the royal protection or toadied for the royal favour; the 
Agincourt Roll; the Great Cowchers of the Duchy of Lancaster; the 
curious Roll of Swan-Marks, with the names of those who had the 
right to them; the Bordeaux Customs-books, furnishing the earliest 
specimens of paper; the Indentures of Henry VIT.’s Chapel at 
Westminster ; the Barons’ Letter to Pope Boniface VIII., determin- 
ing that King Edward I. ought not to submit to the judgment of the 
Pope concerning the dominion of Scotland, with the splendid ancient 
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seals attached ; the Coronation Rolls, including that of Queen Vic- 
toria; and the bulky Recusant Rolls, setting out the heavy fines 
imposed on those who refused to attend the services of the Estab- 
lished Church. To this list we ought to add the Black and Red 
Books of the Exchequer, showing the earliest lists of knights’ fees; the 
Golden Bull of Clement VII., conferring the title of Defender of the 
Faith upon Henry VIII.; the Feet of Fines and the De Banco Rolls, 
so indispensable to persons hunting up their pedigrees ; the Inquisi- 
tions taken on the death of every tenant of the Crown; the Coram 
Rege Rolls; the Memoranda Rolls; the Assize Rolls—tons and 
miles of parchment, rolled up and preserved in that huge building in 
Fetter-lane. Even to attempt a brief analysis of so immense a mass 
of material threatens failure; and perhaps we have said enough to 
show that the Master of the Rolls and his friends had no lack of 
matter wherewith to gratify their curiosity. 


# 


Collectanea. 


LorD HAMPDEN.—The following is the descent of Sir Henry Brand 
from the renowned leader of the Long Parliament :—John Hampden’s 
fourth daughter, Ruth, married Sir John Trevor, Secretary of State to 
Charles II. (from 1668 to 1672) and a very remote kinsman of the un- 
lucky Speaker of that name. Their eldest son, John, married Elizabeth, 
daughter of a Mr. Clark and widow of John Morley, of Glynde, in the 
county of Sussex, by whom he had, with other children, Gertrude, who 
became the wife of the Honourable Charles Roper, and by him mother of 
Gertrude, nineteenth Baroness Dacre. Her ladyship was grandmother 
of the present Lord Dacre and of Sir Henry Brand. Thomas, the second 
son of Sir John Trevor and Ruth Hampden, rose to be Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, and was created Lord Trevor in 1712. His son 
Robert, fourth Lord Trevor, was raised to the dignity of Viscount 
Hampden in 1776. He had previously inherited what remained of the 
Hampden estates on the death of the last descendant of John Hampden 
in the male line ; and George III. had graciously asked him why he 
suffered so great a name to drop? “ Peers,” replied Lord Trevor, “do 
not change their names without the permission of the Sovereign.” The 
hint—if such it were—was taken. Thomas, son and heir of the first 
Viscount, died on August 20, 1824, without issue, when he was succeeded 
by his brother John, third and last Viscount, who survived him exactly 
twenty days. The present “Lord of Great Hampden” is the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, who descends from Mary, a younger sister of Ruth 
Hampden.”—S¢. James Gazette. 
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Reviews, 


An Illustrated Dictionary of Words used in Art and Archeology. 
By J. W. MoLtettT, B.A. London : Sampson Low & Co. 

THIS is a most valuable and usetul book. The definitions are uniformly 
full and accurate. The plan of the work covers a wide field, embracing 
all words which can in any sense be said to be connected with art or 
archeology. A prominent feature is the number of well-executed 
engravings, which are inserted wherever they can assist in the elucidation 
of the meanings of words. By the courtesy of the author, we are 
enabled to give a specimen of these engravings, selected at random 
from Mr. Mollett’s pages. Quotations from various writers are intro- 
cuced wherever they are required to show the use of a word. As we 
learn from this preface, this Dictionary was commenced as an amended 
edition of that written by M. Ernest Bosc, architect, of Paris, and con- 
tains 450 engravings, published in the French work, to which about 250 
more have been added. Little or nothing, however, of the text of M. 
Bosc’s book has been left standing, his definitions having almost entirely 
disappeared in the process of revision under reference to original works. 
The whole work, as it now stands, has been drawn from or carefully 
corrected by the best authorities in each of its special branches. Con- 
siderable prominence has been given to Architecture, from the French 
original, corrected from English writers; to Christian Antiquities, from 
Martigny, and the Dictionary of Dr. Smith and Professor Cheetham, and 
other authorities ; to Medizval Armour, and terms of Chivalry, chiefly 
from Meyrick’s “Ancient Armour ;” to Costume, from Planché and 
Fairholt ; to Heraldry, from Boutell’s and Mrs. Bury Palliser’s works ; 
to Pottery, the substance of the articles on this subject being derived 
from M. Jacquemart’s works ; to Needlework, Ivories, Musical Instru- 
ments, Goldsmiths’ Work, Painters’ Materials and Processes Ancient and 
Modern, Colour, &c., with reference to the several authorities referred 
to. The volume should take rank as a standard work of reference, 
being of value not only to the students of art in particular, but to the 
general reading public, as it efficiently supplies a decided want. 


A New Engtish Dictionary on Historical Principles: Founded mainly 
on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by 
James A. H. Murray, LL.D., President of the Philological Society, 
with the assistance of many scholars and men of science. Part I 
A—ANT. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, pp. 352. 1884. 

WE welcome most cordially this first instalment of the great dictionary 
which students of the English language have so long looked for, and we 
congratulate the Archbishop of Dublin on having lived to see the com- 
mencement of the publication of a work which he was the first to suggest 
so long ago as 1857, and trust he may live to see its completion. We 
well remember being struck at the time when the suggestion was first 
made public with the vastness of the enterprise, and the amount of pains 
and toil which would be required to carry it out; but “ labor omnia vincit 
improbus,” and the work is not only now begun, but we are led to hope 
will be completed with reasonable speed. 

A careful study of the general explanations with which the Dictionary 
is introduced leads us to express our admiration of the clearness of the 
elaborate system on which it is carried out: this whole introduction is in 
itself a marvel of terse and clear statement, and the method adopted is 
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thoroughly scientific and yet very easy to master, and when once it is 
mastered it is surprising with what ease one reads through and takes in 
along article on an important word, which seems at first sight to bristle 
with strange terms and abbreviations and symbols. In this department 
the authorities of the Clarendon Press are to be congratulated on the 
perfectness of the printing, and on the skill with which variations of 
type have been made use of to assist the reader, and make the pages, as 
the Preface says, “eloquent to the eye.” 

The historical method may now be considered as having established 
its claim to be the only true and sound method of studying language. 
Mr. Skeat has shown this with regard to the department of etymology, 
and it is certainly not less true with regard to their meanings. This 
method is carried out throughout the dictionary in regard to both form 
and meaning, and the illustrative quotations are arranged by centuries, 
so that there is no difficulty in ascertaining when a word acquired a given 
signification, so far as quotations are forthcoming to show it. 

The classification of the vocabulary is both clear and interesting, but 
it would be impossible to give a briefer statement of it than the introduc- 
tion supplies, and we must be content to refer our readers to it. The 
division of words according to their citizenship in the language into 
naturals, denizens, aliens, and casuals, strikes us as specially helpful. 

The scale on which the work is done may be gathered from the fact 
that the article on “A” occupies eleven columns, treating it as a letter, 
as a numeral, as an indefinite pronoun, then in two abbreviations for 
“have” and “aye,” then as a preposition, then as an interjection, then as 
a prefix, and lastly as a suffix. Or take an important word or two: 
“ adventure” has two columns as a substantive and one as a verb, “all” fills 
ten columns, in which the elaborate and exhaustive treatment of the word 
in all its bearings is truly admirable. “ Act,” again, fills two columns as 
a substantive and nearly two asa verb. On the other hand, the pains 
with which all words that can make any fair claim to “ Anglicity” (as to 
which there are some good remarks in the first paragraph of the explana- 
tions), may be gathered by finding such words as “airmanship” for skill 
in managing a balloon, for which all the authority consists of two quota- 
tions from the Daz/y Telegraph, or “ alamodic,” which, on the authority 
of an 18th century cyclopadia, seems to have been used by a writer of 
“a dissertation on alamodic or artificial sermons.” 

On the whole, this first part gives us good assurance that the work 

when complete will be not only far the best and completest English 
dictionary extant, but perhaps the nearest to an ideal perfection of any 
dictionary of any language whatever. 
The Encyclopedic Dictionary. PartI. Cassell & Co., Limited. 1884. 
THis work, if we may judge by its first instalment, bids fair to take a 
foremost place as a book of reference. Part I., which is now before us, 
is necessarily but a fractional portion of the whole, but it nevertheless 
contains sufficient matter to show that for fulness and accuracy it is 
likely to stand almost unrivalled. The work will be copiously illustrated, 
and it will contain all words to be found in the most comprehensive dic- 
tionaries, together with their origin, their various significations, their 
pronunciation, history, and use. It will also embracea very large number 
of obsolete words, which will afford readers much assistance in the 
perusal of the works of ancient authors ; indeed, many old words and 
expressions, which have hitherto escaped the attention of lexicographers, 
will be introduced for tbe benefit of the student of ancient literature. 
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Historic Winchester. By A. R. BRAMSTON and A. C. LEROY. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1883. 

Few of the ancient cities of England have so notable a history as 
“England’s First Capital.” Consequently, a work like the one before us, 
which deals with its affairs from the time when the Celts first formed the 
little town of Caer Gwent on the hill slopes (B.C. 200) to the present year 
of grace when Bishop Harold Browne rules the diocese, can hardly fail 
to be of interest and importance. The authors go methodically through 
the history of the city from the earliest times, dealing with the subject 
in a popular and attractive manner. As might be expected, a full account 
is given of William of Wykeham’s holding of the bishopric, and his work 
in and on behalf of Winchester. Excellent also is the way in which the 
annals of the college are recorded. Seldom has the history of any town 
been treated so ably and carefully, and we can heartily recommend the 
book to all who delight in great facts pleasantly told. 


THE Chronological Chart, by Mr. EDWARD J. ENSOR, of Milborne 
Port, Somerset, is undoubtedly a great acquisition to all who take an 
interest in historical studies. It begins with the year B.C. 1500, and ends 
with the present time; and it has been so arranged that, as in a map 
the relative extent and position of countries are seen, so here, bearing in 
mind that the entire Chart is made to a fixed scale. wherein a certain 
lineal measurement represents a definite number of years, the nearness or 
remoteness of historical facts may be instantly grasped by the mind. 
The Chart consists of nine and a half sheets, and is issued in various 
styles, adapted either for the table or the wall. Several tints and many 
kinds of type have been used, in order to arrest attention and to assist 
the memory. The labour and skill which Mr. Ensor has exercised in 
bringing together such a vast amount of facts has been very great, and 
there can be no doubt that the Chart will be found very valuable for the 
purposes of historical instruction in schools, whilst for the purposes of 
reference and comparison the Chart is invaluable. 


The Myth of Kirké: An Homerik Study. By ROBERT BROWN, jun., 
F.S.A. London: Longmans. 1883. 

AMONG the many incidents in the story of the “much wandering man,” 

none is more strikingly remarkable that the story of Kirké, in whom we 

scarcely recognised at first the better known Circé. -It is well told by 

Mr. Brown. 


THE New England Historic and Genealogical Society has reprinted 
from the Register, in a separate form for private distribution, a short 
Memoir of JOSEPH LEMUEL CHESTER, the late eminent genealogist, 
so well known to our readers as the laborious and painstaking editor 
of the “ Registers of Westminster Abbey.” It traces his career as 
a school-boy, as a law student, as a lecturer, and as an editor; 
and it gives a complete list of his contributions to the study of 
antiquarian research, which were so highly appreciated here, that 
Her Majesty presented him with a copy of her book, with her auto- 
graph inscribed in it, and the University of Oxford bestowed on him 
an honorary D.C.L. degree. The portrait prefixed to the Memoir 
will be valued by a large circle of friends. He died in the early summer 
of 1882, at the age of sixty-one, and lies buried in Nunhead Cemetery. 
RLF. 
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English Etchings, Parts 32-34 (W. Reeves, 185, Fleet-street), con- 
tain several fine examples of the etcher’s handiwork, notably Ludlow 
Church, one of the finest ecclesiastical buildings in Shropshire ; Haddon 
Hall, Derbyshire, the fourth of a series by Mr. W. Holmes May ; Wark- 
worth Castle, Northumberland, by Mr. G. Aikman, F.R.S.A.; Old 
Putney Bridge, by Mr. Swain ; and the church of St. Bartholomew-the- 
Greater, West Smithfield, by Mr. W. P. Crooke. Part 33 contains an 
admirably executed portrait of Mr. W. M. Thackeray, by Mr. G. Barnett 
Smith. 

A SMALL érochure, printed in the Norman-French dialect of Guernsey, 
and containing Zhe Sermon on the Mount and The Parable of the Sower, 
from the pen of the late Mr. George Métivier, the national poet of the 
island, and translated by him from the ancient French version of Le 
Maistre de Sacy, has just been issued as one of the Guille-Allés Library 
series. The volume has been edited, with parallel French and English 
versions, by Mr. John Linwood Pitts, of Guernsey. The French version 
of De Sacy is printed from the folio edition published at Paris in 1731. 
His version of the New Testament was first printed by the Elzevirs. at 
Amsterdam, in 1667. “Asa local reminiscence in connection with the 
English Authorised Version,” the editor writes, “it is interesting to recall 
the fact that one of the divines who assisted in preparing it was Dr. Adrian 
Saravia, at one time an assistant minister at the church of St. Peter-Port, 
and the first master of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School (founded in 
1563), now Elizabeth College, Guernsey.” 

FROM Ye Leadenhalle Presse comes, as the last instalment of the 
Vellum Parchment Shilling Library, a quaint little volume, 7he Oldest 
Diarie of Englyssh Travell. It isa hitherto unpublished narrative of 
the Pilgrimage of Sir Richard Torkington to Jerusalem in 1517, and 
affords the material for a study of our language at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Although the Old English may at first sight appear 
somewhat “ mixed” and confusing, the words can be deciphered with 
very little trouble ; it will then be found that the observant knight had 
“‘ made a note” of everything striking in earth, and sky, and sea, from the 
day of his departure from Rye in Sussex on the “ ffyrst ffryday a for 
mydlent in the vii. yer of Kyng Herri the viiith., and the yer of ower 
Lorde God mlcccccxvij” until the day when the pilgrim returned to 
Canterbury, where he “ made an ende of his pylgrymage.” The book, it 
may be added, is full of information of all kinds. 


£ 


@bituaty Memoirs. 


** Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil xstimo.”—Fficharmus. 


GUSTAV LUDERITZ, Professor of Engraving at Berlin Academy, died 
recently in his eighty-second year. 

A. E. LYOUTSENKO, a Russian archzologist, died on February 9, at 
St. Petersburg, at the age of seventy-seven. From his youth he dis- 
played a marked bent for archzological research. He at length obtained 
the appointment of curator of the Museum at Kertch, a post which he 
filled for the last twenty-five years of his life. “Here,” says the 
Atheneum, “ he superintended the numerous excavations which, as is 
well known, resulted in the discovery of ancient gold ornaments, &c., 
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the work some of the Scythians and some of the Greek colonists, and the 
more important of which have been removed to the Hermitage.” 

WE much regret to record the death of Mr. Thomas North, F.S.A., 
which occurred on the 27th February, at his residence at Lanfairfechan, 
North Wales. Mr. North, who was in his 55th year, had been a friend 
and supporter of this magazine from its commencement, and he was the 
author, z#ter alia, of “The Church Bells of Lincolnshire,” which was 
reviewed by us in a previous volume,* and of a similar work on those of 
another county. Mr. North had been for some time honorary secretary 
of the Leicestershire Architectural and Archzological Society, and he 
was also an honorary member of the Derbyshire Archzological Society, 
&c. He had made a special study of Campanology, and was well known 
as the author of “The Chronicle of St. Martin’s Church, Leicester.” 
By the death of Mr. North Notes and Quertes loses an old and valued 
contributor. 

THE Hon. William Owen Stanley, F.S.A., of Penrhos, Anglesea, uncle 
of Lord Stanley of Alderley, died on the 24th February, in his 82nd year. 
He was the second son of the first Lord Stanley of Alderley, and was 
born in 1804. Mr. Stanley was Lord Lieutenant of the county of Angle- 
sea, and sat in the House of Commons as member successively for 
Anglesea, Chester, and Beaumaris, but retired from Parliamentary life in 
1874. General Pitt-Rivers, in a letter to the 7zmes, gives the following 
testimony to the services which Mr. Stanley had rendered to the country 
by his contributions to prehistoric research: ‘ The excavations which he 
carried on for some years on his own property in Anglesea, and the records 
of them which he published in the Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries and ‘ Archzological Journal,’ are well known to archeologists as 
examples of careful study and well-directed research, and have been the 
means of throwing much light on the habits of the primitive inhabitants 
of Anglesea, more especially on their mining operations at a time when 
the first introduction of metals gave such an important impulse to the 
progress of civilisation. After a long and useful Parliamentary career 
his interest in these matters was excited by the writings of Lubbock, 
Evans, Greenwell, and others ; and he at once applied himself to the 
subject with all the energy and good judgment for which he was known 
to his contemporaries, and his investigations ceased only when the infir- 
mities of age made it impossible for him to withstand the exposure to the 
weather which these studies entail. His frequently expressed regret that 
circumstances had not led him to devote his mind to these studies earlier 
and the success which attended his labours in later life will no doubt serve 
as an incentive to many who, as owners of property, possess such excep- 
tional opportunities of contributing a useful page to the early history of 
their country.” 2 


Meetings of Learned Societies. 
METROPOLITAN. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.— Fed. 14, Mr. A. W. Franks, V.P., in the 
chair. Mr. W. H. St. John Hope exhibited a small ivory statue of St. 
Sebastian, of German work of the sixteenth century. Mr. J. Petherick 





* See Vol. ii. p. 150. 
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exhibited a broadside, entitled “ King William’s Blessed Deliverance and 
England's Joyful Preservation, with a Farewell to King James, upon the 
Happy Discovery of the late Horrid Jacobite Plot. London, printed by 
J. Dover, 1696. Sold by R. Hayhurst in Little Britain, price 2d.” It 
was illustrated by four cuts, namely, the conspirators sitting in conclave ; 
the manner of the intended execution of the said barbarous design ; the 
House of Parliament subscribing to the National Association, &c.; and, 
the manner of conveying the condemned traitors from Newgate to 
execution. Mr. Petherick also communicated various historical docu- 
menis and tracts relating to the same period. Mr. J. H. Middleton 
communicated an elaborate paper on the recent discoveries in the atrium 
of Vesta in the Roman Forum, and photographs of two views of one of 
the statues of a Virgo Vestalis Maxima, together with copies of the very 
curious inscriptions on the bases or pedestals of the statues. Mr. 
Middleton called attention to the peculiarities of the costume, which ex- 
hibited features of great novelty and interest, and gave a careful record 
of the portions of each statue that were missing, a record which may prove 
of the greatest value in view of possible attempts at restoration. In many 
cases the block of marble had not been large enough for the whole figure, 
and limbs or folds of drapery had been attached with bronze dowels. 
—FKeb. 21, Mr. A. W. Franks, V.P., in the chair. Mr. E. Freshfield laid 
before the Society an elaborate history of the parish of St. Stephen, 
Coleman-street, based on the books of records and other parish books, 
which, together with the communion plate of the church. were exhibited 
in illustration of the paper, which threw a flood of light upon the social 
history of the times.—feéd. 28, Dr. C. S. Perceval, Treasurer, in the 
chair. The Hon. H. A. Dillon exhibited three sheets of photographs of 
prehistoric implements found at Rorke’s Drift and Isandhlwana by Col. 
Bowker, when making graves for the dead who fell on those now his- 
toric sites. Mr. A. G. Hill read a paper “ On the Ecclesiology and Archi- 
tecture of Pomerania and Mecklenberg,” which he copiously illustrated by 
a series of beautiful drawings, diagrams, and water-colour sketches 
executed by himself. Among the towns which Mr. Hill had visited were 
Schwerin, Wismar, Liibeck, New Brandenburg, Doberan, Stralsund, 
Rostock, Greifswald, and Hamburg. “This paper,” observes the 
Athenaeum, “will form an excellent sequel and complement to the paper 
by Mr. Nesbitt, published in the Archgologia twenty-five years ago.”— 
March 6, Mr. A. W. Franks, V.P., in the chair. The following were 
declared to be elected Fellows: Sir J. H. Lefroy, Rev. T. S. Curteis, 
Messrs. J. W. Willis-Bund, R. C. Hope, W. J. Fitzpatrick, W. H. Cum- 
mings, J. J. Stevenson, and J. Anderson.—March 13, Mr. John Evans, 
F.R.S., V.P., and afterwards Mr. H. S. Milman, Director, in the chair. 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, F.S.A., exhibited the wooden effigy of a 
secular canon from the church of All Saints, Derby. The effigy, on 
which the exhibitor read some descriptive notes, had been brought to 
London for repair befure being re-instated in its proper place in that 
church. Mr. Henry F. Napper read a paper entitled, “ An Inquiry as to 
the actual Sites of ‘Clausentum,’ ‘ Venta Belgarum,’ and other Roman 
stations in Britain which are mentioned in the ‘ Itinerary of Antoninus.’ ” 
The paper gave rise to an interesting discussion. Mr. J. H. Middleton, 
F.S.A., exhibited further photographs of the statues of Vestal Virgins, 
lately exhibited in the Temple of Vesta, in the Forum at Rome, in illus- 
tration of the paper read by him on February 14. 

BRITISH ARCHA#OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—f¢d. 20, the Rev. Dr. 
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Sparrow Simpson, F.S.A.,in the chair. A series of portable shrines, with 
figures of saints of the Russo-Greek Church, was exhibited by Mr. Loftus 
Brock, F.S.A. An impression of a counter seal of Philip, Duke of Bur- 
gundy (1419-1467), was described by Mr. H. B. Wyon. Some recent 
“finds” on the site of the new buildings in Coventry-street were shown 
by Mr. Geo. Lambert, F.S.A. Dr. Woodhouse described a perfect series 
of Maundy money. Mr. Romilly Allen described a slab covered with 
Saxon interlaced ornament, found during the restoration of Bexhill Church. 
Another relic of Saxon times, a stone coffin slab, at Rockingham, All 
Saints, Norfolk, was also reported. The Rev. S. M. Mayhew exhibited 
a fine collection of antiquities recently found in various parts of London, 
among which a prehistoric needle of bone from the site of Baynard’s Castle, 
anda portion of a medizval relic case trom the site of St. Anthony's Church, 
may be mentioned. A paper was read by the Chairman on a “ Magic 
Roll in the British Museum.” The roll is of vellum, 11 ft. in length, and 
but an inch and a half in width, of the early part of the 17th century. 
One side is covered with neatly-drawn sigi/s, the other side with a wild 
jumble of meaningless words and names in Latin, invocations of spirits, 
signs of the cross, charms, prayers, and passages from the Bible. The 
lecturer prefaced his remarks by evidence of the gross superstition of early 
times, the law for the execution of witches expiring only in 1736. Many 
of the works on the “ Black Art,” of late date, contain the lore of an 
earlier time. In the discussion which ensued, Mr. T. Morgan referred to 
the prevalence of old superstitions in various parts of the British Isles, 
and Mr. de Gray Birch indicated the presence of a well-known but 
unexplained arrangement of five letters in five lines as occurring not only 
on the magic roll, but on the end of a pew in Gt. Gidding Church (1614), 
and also on a Roman tile found at Cirencester. In a paper on the 
“ History of Devizes Castle,” Mr. W. H. Butcher traced the notices of that 
famous building from early times to its demolition during the civil wars. 
The evidences of the fortification of the site in prehistoric times were first 
noted and investigated during the Devizes Congress of the Association. 
— March 5, Mr. T. Morgan, F.S.A., in the chair. Mr. C. Roach Smith, 
F.S.A., reported the discovery of a Saxon cemetery at Dartford. One 
interment has been met with, evidently that of a warrior, since the iron 
umbo of a shield and a javelin head were found. Mr. Loftus Brock, 
F.S.A., exhibited a funeral chaplet of very thin gold, found in the grave of 
a Greek lady in the Troad, similar but later in date to those discovered 
by Dr. Schliemann. Mr. Roofe exhibited a stone hammer-head, of pre- 
historic date, found in the Thames at Teddington. Mr. McIntyre North 
described several articles of Celtic art, figured in his recent work, and the 
Chairman referred to some recent discoveries on the site of the Colossus 
of Rhodes. Some of the massive foundations are still extant. A paper 
was read by Mr. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., in the absence of its author, Mr. 
H. Syer Cuming, F.S.A. (Scot.), on “ Finger Nail Lore.” The paper was 
illustrated by extracts from a large number of old authors. The form of 
our finger nails has been supposed, through a vast period of time down 
to our own days, to indicate the temperament and character of their 
owners, as, for instance, if they were long and crooked, they indicated a 
false and cruel disposition. If reddish, they showed a good wit. Broad 
nails indicated a plebeian mind. Almond ones a patrician race. Long 
nails, although attributed to Caliban by Shakspere, are, in Africa, a sign 
of a good race, and are cultivated in some parts over a fire of cedar wood, 
while in China, ald travellers, whose works were quoted, described them 
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as being protected by cases of bamboo or silver. Nail-pairing was a work 
of moment, and was to be done on certain days, and not done on 
others, since an evil fate was sure to attend its performance either on 
Friday or on Sunday. The ancient Romans considered it a bad omen 
were the cutting to be done in silence. Mussulmen on pilgrimage at Mecca 
buried their parings, while in Scandinavia nails were well cut to ensure 
long life. Some parings are of sanctity, as those of St. Peter, still pre- 
served at Aix-la-Chapelle, or those of St. Edmund, formerly at Bury St. 
Edmunds. The paper was concluded with reference to some remarkable 
customs of divination by finger-nail, and the marks considered of ill 
omen on them. 

LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SocIETY.—Feé. 11, Mr. 
J. G. Waller, Vice-President, in the chair. Mr. J. E. Price, F.S.A., read 
a paper, entitled “Recent Archzological Researches in London and 
elsewhere,” in which he described at some length the remains of the old 
City wall, and of the foundations of buildings with fragments of tesselated 
pavements, which had been discovered in the course of excavations for 
the Inner Circle railway, near the Tower of London. Mr. Price ex- 
hibited a drawing of a massive lead coffin of Roman date, found near 
Church-street, and in a district well known in connection with Roman 
burials. Mr. Price next referred to the finding of pottery and medizval 
ware both of local and foreign manufacture, and proceeded to institute a 
comparison between the discoveries made in the City and the important 
remains of Roman date lately unearthed at Bath. Mr. E. W. Brabrook, 
F S.A., next read a paper, prepared by Mr. Alderman Staples, entitled 
“On Members of the Goldsmiths’ Company who had been Aldermen of 
the Ward of Aldersgate.” A discussion followed, in which Mr. G. 
Lambert, Mr. A. White, Mr. C. Thrupp, and others took part. 

ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—March 6, Earl Percy, M.P., 
President, in the chair. Mr. J. Hilton, F.S.A., read a paper on the 
“Pfahlgraben and Camp in Germany,” an extensive earthwork in the 
form of a stockade and ditch which crosses that country from the Danube 
to the Rhine, somewhat analogous to the Roman wall and camp in North- 
umberland, though it is composed of earth for the most part and not of 
stone. Near it and defending are the remains of a fine quadilateral 
Roman camp. Mr. Somers Clarke, F.SA., read some “ Notes on 
Churches in Madeira,” particularising those of Santa Cruz and Funchal, 
adding a romantic account of the discovery of the island by an Englishman 
and Englishwoman from Bristol in the fifteenth century. Among the 
objects of antiquarian interest which were exhibited were some photo- 
graphs of German church plate, lent by Mrs. Kerr, a Roman inscription 
by Mr. Thomas Watkins, and a set of French weights in use before the 
Revolution by the Mayors of Bordeaux, exhibited by Mr. Seidler. 

ST. PAUL’S ECCLESIOLOGICAL SociETy.— fed. 5, Mr. G. H. Birch in 
the chair. Mr. H. W. Brewer read a paper on “ Galleries in Churches,” 
in which he remarked that he was not an advocate of galleries, and 
defended them only where they were actually necessary. He considered 
them necessary in the thickly-populated parts of London and the manu- 
facturing towns, and they were useful in sea-side and other towns where 
the congregations were fluctuating. They were venerable, though 
scarcely ancient, features of church building. Mr. Brewer then noticed 
the use of the triforium as a gallery, and concluded by condemning the 
mutilation of Wren’s designs by the removal of his galleries, and appealed 
for the preservation of good work of all ages.—ed. 19, Rev. E. Dewick 
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in the chair. The Rev. S. M. Mayhew read a paper on “St. David’s 
Cathedral,” in the course of which he gave the chief dimensions of the 
edifice, and described the architecture, commencing with the transitorial 
work of Bishop de Leia, circa 1180, the carving of this period being 
remarkably fine. The cathedralcontains many tombs of great interest, 
including those of Edmund Tudor, father of Henry VII., and Bishops 
Gower and Vaughan, both great builders and benefactors. Many drawings 
and photographs illustrating the paper were exhibited. St. David’s 
Cathedral, after lying for many years in a sadly neglected and ruinous 
condition, was begun to be restored a few years ago, and is the finest 
ecclesiastical building in Wales. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—¥am, 22. Annual general meeting. 
Professor Flower, LL.D., F.R.S., in the chair. Mr. F. Rudler having 
explained the financial position of the institute and the report of the 
council having been read, Professor Flower delivered an address on the 
* Aims and Prospects of the Study of Anthropology,” in the course of 
which he said that of the various branches of the science the most 
practically important was that of ethnography, or the discrimination of 
race characteristics. With regard to the prospects of anthropology, 
Professor Flower mentioned with gratification the increased interest 
shown in the science at Oxford and Cambridge, and by those who had 
charge of the osteological collections at the British Museum and else- 
where. The address closed with a reference to the deaths of Professor 
W. Spottiswoode, and Lord Talbot de Malahide. The members to serve 
on the Council for this year were afterwards elected. 

SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCH£OLOGY.—March 4, Dr. S. Birch, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. The following papers were read: “On the Handi 
crafts and Artisans mentioned in Talmudical Writings,’ by Dr.S. Louis, 
and “ On an Edict of Nebuchadnezzar I., about B.c. 1150,” by Mr. T. G. 
Pinches and Mr. Ernest A. Budge. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.—Feé. 20, Mr. J. Haynes in the 
chair. Sir P. de Colquhoun read a paper on “ Pagan Divinities, their 
Origin and Attributes.” 

ASIATIC.—Feé, 18, Sir H. C. Rawlinson, Director, in the chair. Prof. 
Beal contributed a paper, entitled ‘“‘ Further Gleanings from the Si-yu-ki,” 
the Chinese name for the account of the Western nations, by Hiouen- 
Tsang. This work was translated into French by the late Professor 
Stanislas Julien (Paris, 1853-8); later publications, and notably the exca- 
vations at Amravati and Bharhut, have thrown much light on many 
passages previously obscure ; and the writer of the paper, himself the 
author of ‘‘ The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha,” has by his Chinese 
studies and literary acumen made many and satisfactory suggestions. In 
this paper he has advanced several hypotheses of great ingenuity, which 
at the same time demand much reflection and furtherstudy. Thus, he 
traces back to an event in the life of Buddha the first germ of the famous 
““Open Sesame” incantation in the story of the Forty Thieves of the 
“ Arabian Nights,” and also the Western legend of King Arthur, and the 
Cappadocian legend of St. George and the Dragon. 

NEW SHAKSPERE.—F¢é. 29. Mr. F. J. Furnivall, Director,’ in the 
chair. A paper on “Troilus and Cressida,” by Mr. G. B. Shaw, was 
read. It is necessary for Mr. Shaw’s theory to fix the date of the play at 
about 1600, Chapman’s “ Homer” having appeared in 1598. Shakspeare 
had long ceased to believe in the young passion of “ Romeo and Juliet.” 
He had passed on to two plays of a sadder tone, “All’s Well” and 
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“ Much Ado” ; he had written “ Henry V.,” and achieved a great popular 
success ; and had then asked himself in weariness of spirit, Was this the 
best he could do? Chapman’s “* Homer” appeared, and he saw that his 
hero was only one of Homer’s muscular demi-gods ; and it was to expose 
and avenge his mistake and failure in writing * Henry V.” that he wrote 
“ Troilus and Cressida,” an entirely pessimistic play, and the link which 
led to “‘ Hamlet,” As to the play itself, there was probably an earlier 
drama on the same subject, some stock piece founded on Chaucer, Caxton, 
and Lydgate, which was replaced by a new one on the same subject by 
Shakspeare, possibly preserving some of the original characters, such as 
Pandarus. He could not detect, with Mr. Furnivall, a distinct line of 
cleavage at the beginning of Act V., showing where the work was taken up 
by an inferior hand. The act contained one of the best pieces of comedy 
ever written ; and though it also contained lines which might have been 
written by the call-boy, they might easily have been written by Shak- 
speare, who could, and often did, write as badly ; but these lines were pro- 
bably survivals from the older play. Some discussion followed as to the 
date of the play, Mr. Furnivall differing from Mr. Shaw, while Mr. 
Harrison agreed. Mr. Tyler reminded the meeting that about 1601 
Shakspeare, from some cause, some personal trouble, which we shall pro- 
bably never ascertain, had got much out of humour with the world, as 
evidenced in his sonnets.—A ¢henaeum. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETy.—At the Feé. 
meeting, the President (Mr. T. T. Empsall) read a paper on “ Royalist 
Compounders of Bradford and Neighbourhood.” The paper was a con- 
tinuation of one on the same subject read before the society last year, 
and gave much interesting information concerning local families in the 
early days of the Commonwealth. The first name referred to was that 
of Richard Brighouse, of Bowling and Bradford, who was fined £51 for 
having assisted in assessing the people of Bradford in order to raise 
money for the Royalist forces against the Parliament. He afterwards 
removed to Halifax, where he died in 1650, leaving two sons, Tempest 
and Richard, and a daughter, Marie Tobias Law, of Leaventhorpe and 
Bradford. The next delinquent dealt with was fined £350, his only 
apparent offence being that he removed his wife and child to the royal 
garrison of York on the approach of the siege of Bradford. He also 
removed to Halifax, and died in 1653, leaving so large an estate that it is 
improbable that he gave a correct statement of his belongings to the 
Commissioners for Delinquents sitting at Goldsmiths’ Hall. The third 
delinquent was Anthony Slater, clothier, of Windhill. He petitioned 
for a favourable composition on the ground that he had been compelled 
by the Earl of Newcastle’s forces to be an assessor for raising funds 
against the Parliament, “‘ which he could not avoid without ruin to him- 
self and fortune.” Further he had taken the national covenant in 1645, 
and to make amends for his “heinous offence,” he went to London and 
took the “ negative oath” in 1646. He was fined £100, or about one- 
sixth of his property, as Mr. Empsall calculated, though there were strong 
grounds for believing that he, like many others in the same case, was 
pardonably guilty of some concealment. He died in 1653, and one farm 
on Gilstead Moor yet bears his name. The next case dealt with was 
that of Richard Tempest, of Bolling Hall, a delinquent of a different 
stamp from the preceding, as he was in actual arms against the Parlia- 
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ment. He was the last Tempest who lived at Bolling. Born in 1620, 
he was hardly twenty-two years old when the war broke out and the first 
siege of Bradford occurred, but he made up in zeal for what he lacked .. 
years. In the second siege, which occurred after the battle of Atherton 
Moor, the Earl of Newcastle made Bolling Hall his headquarters. 
Richard very early perceiving the weakness of the Royal cause, laid down 
his arms in 1644, and retired into the midst of the Parliamentary party 
at home. A summary of his possessions, before “ ye troubles,” gives a 
total of £633 16s. 8d. This summary is signed by Richard himself, who 
adds, “this is a true and full particular of all my estate for which I 
desire (to compound) and do affirm that I am not a recusant, nor a mem- 
ber of ye House, nor a lawyer, nor comprised in any exceptions.” He 
was fined one-tenth, or £1,056, in 1647, but before the money was paid 
other circumstances came to light, and the fine was raised to one-sixth, 
or £1,748. Mr. Empsall was not inclined to believe the story told by 
contemporary gossip that Bolling Hall was lost at a game of cards, but 
belives it was sold to pay this heavy fine. Certainly Henry Saville came 
to live at the Hall in 1650. Richard’s will was an index to his character 
of implacability and vindictiveness. He left the bulk of his property to 
Rushworth, the Parliamentary historian, his cousin by marriage. 
Whittaker attributes this to the action of Rushworth in poisoning Tem- 
pest’s mind, but the will proved that it was due to a lively sense of 
gratitude for Rushworth’s many services. In the will Tempest’s wife 
was deliberately ignored, and his daughter was treated with extraordinary 
meanness because she was about to be married against her father’s wish. 
Mr. Empsall, after dwelling on a difficulty that occurs about the date of 
Tempest’s birth, went on to speak of Matthew Broadley, of Hipperholme, 
originally a hawker of trinkets and jewellery. Believing that London 
afforded a wider field for enterprise, he followed the lead of several other 
young men from his own neighbourhood, and set up in the Metropolis in 
a larger way, and even became money-lender to the King and aristo- 
cracy. When the war broke out he was appointed paymaster-general 
of the Royal forces, and in this capacity he surrendered to Fairfax at the 
capitulation of Oxford. He made a statement of his affairs before the 
Commissioners, and was fined one-tenth, or £35. Broadley died in 1650, 
when by his will it was discovered that he had not given in a true 
account. Thereupon the Commissioners made an inquiry, which dis- 
closed the fact that many extensive items had been omitted, particularly 
a debt of £1,000 due from Charles I. The Commissioners, however, 
considered the latter debt as “desperate,” and, omitting it, levied a 
fine of one-sixth, or £252 I0s., in 1651. But this was contrary to the 
terms of the Oxford capitulation, and the fine was reduced to one-tenth. 
But Broadley, after all, outwitted the Commissioners. The £1,000 debt 
was not “desperate,” but was secured by bonds, and was afterwards 
paid ; but Broadley had left half of the doubtful £1,000 towards a school 
at Hipperholme, and after a struggle the money was finally secured for 
the foundation of Hipperholme Grammar School. The next delinquent 
was Langdale Sunderland, of Northowram and Coley, who was fined one- 
tenth, or £878, for having been a captain of the Royal forces. With the 
residue of his property he bought the manors of Acton and Featherstone 
of Thomas Beckwith, a Catholic and a recusant, for £5,000. The Govern- 
ment suspected collusion, as Beckwith was a Papist, but after a minute 
inquiry it was proved that the purchase was ond fide. Notwithstanding, 
a new Commission was appointed to inquire if Sunderland was a Papist, 
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and if the estates were recoverable by any of Beckwith’s family. As 
they deserved, these dishonourable attacks failed. Mr. Empsall_next 
dealt with Arthur Longfield, of Eccleshill or Idle; Robert and Chris- 
topher Place, of Clapham; Joshua Whitley, of Rooks ; and Henry Cal- 
verley, of Calverley. 

HAILEYBURY ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—Yan. 28, the President 
reminded the Society of the foundation of an Art Prize by Mr. Jackson, 
of Amwell, and also acknowledged the gift from Mrs. Butler of some of 
the possessions of the late Rev. F. B. Butler. He also added that Mr. 
Edward Walford had promised to come down next term and read the 
second half of his paper on “ Watering Places.” The Chronicler (Rev. L. 
S. Milford) having read several cuttings, the President gave an account 
of the old Roman bath at Bath. supplemented by a plan of the building. 
He mentioned the discovery of a head of Medusa here about 1800 A.D., 
supposed to be typical of the bath: the snakes of the streams, and the 
wings of their gaseous nature. The original leaden pipe through which 
the waters flowed into the bath still exists. Mr. J. D. Whyte described 
a fine set of baths at Pompeii, much resembling those at Bath : the brass 
piping and barrel roofing, the latter much resembling that at Bath, still 
remaining. He also mentioned a very curious baker’s shop, a reading- 
lamp of bronze ‘in Naples, and a fresco of the Judgment of Solomon, 
said to be the only instance of Old Testament painting found in those 
parts. Mr. W. E. Russell described some curious chests at Wimborne 
Minster, one of which is made of hollow oak; also some Houseling 
Tables which, after the Reformation, were used when the Communion 
was administered in the body of the church. They are still put across 
the chancel on Communion Sundays. He also mentioned the Norman 


nave and Jesse reredos of Christ Church, Hants. Rev. G. E. Jeans 


described the Priory of Michelham, Sussex. near Hailsham, and also the 
Roman Camp. near Hyéres. The Chronicler afterwards made a few 
remarks on Wilhemshoe, near Cassel (where Napoleon was confined for 
a time after the battle of Sedan), and also spoke of the recent discoveries 
at Pergamum of the casts of the fragments of two pediments from 
Olympia. He also described Ghent,which he had visited ona market day, 
when the place was swarming with peasants. He spoke of copies of the 
Van Eyck, of which he had seen the originals at Berlin. Mr. E. H. 
Young described an old college, now used as a grammar-school, at Wye, 
Kent. It was built by Cardinal Kemp, probably about 1400 A.D., as 
a training college for priests. The main schoolrooms and walls are carved 
oak panelling. The church at Wye was built at different periods. 
Inside are some handsome early English arches and pillars. The old 
chancel was destroyed by lightning, and an attempt at an apse has been 
built in its place. There are also several curious old houses in Wve. 
Mr. W. R. C. King has been appointed Custodian, vice Mr. T. Hussey, 
elected Secretary.—F ed. 11, the President announced that Mrs. Butler 
had sent the Society a book of photographs of Churches in Ravenna, 
and that Mr. Fenning had presented the Society with a photograph of 
last term’s exhibition, taken by himself. The Chronicler having read 
some cuttings, the Secretary read a short paper entitled, “Some of the 
English Public Schools,” which was illustrated by three coloured plates 
of the Arms of the Schools, done by H. L. Goddard and A. B. Yeates. 


A short account of the founders of most of the schools formed the 
principal element in the paper. 
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Antiquarian Mews ¢ Motes. 


MR. BRISCOE is preparing for publication a second series of “Old 
Nottinghamshire.” 

THE Leicester Chronicle now publishes local notes under the title of 
the “ Leicestershire Gleaner.” 

IT is reported that Lord Gosford has decided to sell his library at 
Gosford Castle, Co. Armagh. 

A NOTICE has been posted up in the garden of Clifford’s Inn announc- 
ing that it is to be let on building lease. 

THE bi-centenary of Handel was celebrated on Sunday, February 24, 
in many of the towns and villages in Germany. 

MR. CORNELIUS WALFORD has resigned his seat on the Council and 
his post as a Vice-President of the Royal Historical Society. 

A BusT of Longfellow has been erected in Westminster Abbey, in 
Poets’ Corner, near the tombs of Chaucer and Dryden. 

THE Committee of the Royal School of Art Needlework are holding 
an exhibition of ancient ecclesiastical embroidery at South Kensington. 

A CIviL LIsT pension has been conferred on Mr. F. J. Furnivall, whose 
work in connection with the early English Text Society is well known. 

A STATUE of Apollo has been discovered in a good state of preservation 
outside the Porta San Lorenzo, Rome. It is perfect with the exception of 
the right hand and the left forearm. 

LaDy RUTHVEN has presented her collection of Greek vases, terra- 
cottas, lamps, and coins—in all 3,000 objects—to the Museum of 
Antiquities in Edinburgh. 

THE “Local Notes and Queries” of the Nottingham Daily Guardian 
have entered upon their fifth year. Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, F.R.H.S., has 
conducted this weekly column from the commencement. 

THE tercentenary anniversary of the foundation of the University of 
Edinburgh was celebrated on the 16th, 17th, and 18th of March, in the 
presence of many learned and distinguished persons. 

THE Academy hears that Mr. Kaarle Krohn, the son of Dr. Krohn, of 
Wasa, is now travelling in the Baltic provinces of Russia, collecting the 
folk-lore of the Esthonian and Lettish population. 

Mr. THOMAS RICHARDSON, the well-known fine-art dealer, &c., late of 
New Bond-street, has removed to more commodious premises in Bedford- | 
street, Covent Garden. 

THE long-expected prolegomena to the eighth edition of Tischendorf’s 
critical Greek Testament are on the eve of publication. The first volume, 
edited by Dr. C. R. Gregory, is in the press. 

SUNDAY, March 2, was the fourth centenary of the incorporation of the 
College of Arms by King Richard III. The charter bears date March 2, 
1483-4. 

Two new selections are promised for “ The Parchment Series,” namely, 
“ A Selection from the Prose Writings of Milton,” and “A Collection of 
Sacred Lyrics.” 

THE revision of the Gaelic Bible will probably be compieted and pub- 
lished during the coming summer. The revisers are now engaged on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

SoME lectures on early English antiquities, delivered at the British 
Museum by Mr. J. F. Hodgetts, will shortly be published under the title 
of “ Older England.” 
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A COMMITTEE has been formed at Glasgow to erect a monument on 
the site of the battle of Langside, where Mary Queen of Scots was finally 
defeated, after her escape from Loch Leven in 1567. 

Four water-colour drawings by Turner, made for Whitaker’s History 
of Richmondshire, were sold at Christie’s last month for £3,297, a price 
much lower than they would have realised five or ten years ago. 

THE old Hall of State in Edinburgh Castle is in a dilapidated con- 
dition, and it is hoped that its repair will be speedily commanded by the 
authorities. 

Mr. B. QuaRITCH, of Piccadilly, has published an English version of 
the “‘ Ornament of Textile Fabrics,” designed and edited by Frederick 
Fischbach, Director of the Art Industrial School at St. Gall, Switzerland. 

A copy of the folio edition of Sir William Stirling-Maxwell’s “ Life of 
Don John of Austria,” which was published by Messrs. Longman at 
twenty-five guineas, has recently changed hands at the price of £40. 

THE “ History of the Copingers, or Coppingers,” of the city of Cork 
(including those of Ballyvolane and Barryscourt), and Buxhal] and 
Lavenham, in Suffolk, edited by Mr. Walter A. Copinger, of the Middle 
Temple, has been published by Messrs. Sotheran & Co. 

Mr. OSKAR SOMMER is editing, for the Early English Text Society, 


Dr. Thomas Robinson’s (or Robertson’s) “Legend of St. Mary 


Magdalene,” from the only known copies in the British Museum and 
Bodleian libraries. 

A LITERARY CLUB has been established in Nottingham, having for its 
President the Rev. Canon S. Reynolds Hole, M.A., author of “A Little 
Tour in Iceland,” “A Book about Roses,”’ “ Six of Spades,” “ Nice and 
its Neighbours,” &c. 

IT appears that an extensive building scheme which is in contempla- 


tion at Newcastle will obliterate the remains of the camp at the end of 
the Roman wall from which Wallsend takes its name. The local anti- 
quarian society is taking steps to preserve the site as an open space. 

ACCORDING to the Academy, Dr. Schliemann is now excavating for a 
second time on the site of Tiryns, where Professor Mahaffy will join him 
at Easter. Mr. W. M. Ramsay has returned to Smyrna to resume his 
exploration of Phrygia. 

THE first number of the long-expected new monthly journal, “ The 
Library Chronicle,” has been issued by the Library Association of the 
United Kingdom. It contains contributions from Dr. Richard Garnett, 
Mr. H. R. Tedder, and Mr. E, C. Thomas, Secretary of the Society. 

A WINDOW of stained glass to the memory of Shakespeare has been 
gre in St. Helen’s Church, Bishopsgate. The window was designed 

y Messrs. Meyer & Co., of Munich. Shakespeare is said to have 
lived for some time in Bishopsgate parish on first coming to London. 

M. RajON has completed an important etching from Lord Crewe’s 
famous portrait by Reynolds of “ Master Crewe as Henry VIII.,” which 
is known through the now hardly obtainable mezzotint by J. E. Smith, 
one of the best works of that engraver. 

A MEMORIAL of Samuel Pepys, the “ Diarist,” designed by Mr. A. 
Blomfield, and erected by subscription, was unveiled in the presence of 
Mr. Russell Lowell, the United States Minister, at St. Olave's Church, 
Hart-street, City, on the 18th of March. 

THE Archeological Society of Vienna has undertaken to search the 
bottom of the Gulf of Salamis for relics of the Greek and Persian ships 
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sunk in its waters in the great battle which was fought there in B.c. 480, 
It is stated that the society has plenty of funds in hand for the purpose. 

Mr. FRANCIS PERCIVAL has arrived in London from Egvot, bringing 
with him a collection of inscribed potsherds from the island of Elephantiné, 
where they are still found by the inhabitants, though not in large numbers, 
The inscriptions are for the most part in cursive Greek, but some of them 
are in Coptic and Early Arabic. 

Mr. GEORGE SETON, author of the life of Chancellor Seton and other 
works, has undertaken to edit a greatly enlarged edition of Wood’s “ East 
Neuk of Fife,” for Messrs. David Douglas & Co., of Edinburgh. He 
will not proceed at present with his contemplated “ Lives of the Lord 
Presidents of the Court of Session.” 

IN a Convocation held at Oxford, in February, decrees were passed to 
augment the annual stipend of Dr. Naubauer, senior sub-librarian of the 
Bodleian Library, by £100, and to accept an offer from some members of 
the University to present a collection of casts (from the antique) to the 
University. 

An “ Official Baronage of England,” showing the succession, dignities, 
and offices of every peer from 1066 to 1872, by Mr. James E. Doyle, is 
in the press. The work will be illustrated with numerous portraits, 
armorial bearings, and autographs, and will be published by Messrs. 
Longmans during the present year. 

A VALUABLE addition to the Vatican guide-books has been made in the 
form of a guide to the Letter-books of the Popes, from Innocent III. to 
Pius V., contained in the Vatican Archives. It has been prepared and 
published by one of the assistant-keepers, Don Gregorio Palmieri, of the 
Order of St. Benedict. 

THE success of the exhibition of Reynolds’ pictures in the Grosvenor 
Gallery has induced Sir Coutts Lindsay to arrange that the gathering of 
next year shall consist chiefly of the works of Gainsborough and R. 
Doyle. Probably the productions of another artist may be added. Sir 
Coutts Lindsay will be glad to hear from owners of Gainsboroughs who 
may be willing to lend them for the exhibition. 

THE Oueen has just purchased a panel of tapestry executed at the 
Royal Tanestry Works, Windsor, by the English apprentices, repre- 
senting “ Balmoral Castle,” treated in the style of an old Arras tapestry. 
This is the first panel worked entirely by Englishmen. 

THE exterior coating of Westminster Abbey has been found to be 
extensively decayed, and some of the ornamental parts, including the 
stonework of the clerestory of Henry VII’s chapel and its flying buttresses, 
are in a dangerous condition: it is estimated that from £60,000 to 
£80,000 will be required in order to make the fabric secure, and to arrest 
the progress of decomposition, which is largely due to the corroding 
action of the London atmosphere. 

Dr. MOMBERT’S edition of ‘“‘ Tyndale’s Pentateuch,” of 1530, now for 
the first time reprinted in separate form, will be published in May, by 
Messrs. Randolph & Co., New York. It is collated with the editions of 
1534 in the Baptist College at Bristol, with “ Matthew’s Bible” of 1537, 
the “ Biblia” of Stephanus of 1528, and Luther’s “‘ Pentateuch” of 1523, 
and is to be further enriched with the marginal notes of Luther and John 
Rogers, as a cotemporary commentary, and with the “ Prolegomena,” by 
Dr. Mombert. 

Mr. OSCAR BROWNING is preparing for publication a volume of the 
diplomatic correspondence of Earl Gower, from the originals in the 
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Record Office, with an introduction and notes. Earl Gower was English 
Ambassador at the Court of Versailles from June, 1790, to August, 1792. 
The book will be published by the Cambridge Press. 

A courRSE of six lectures on “ Primitive Man” has just been delivered 
by Mr. Sydney B. J. Skertchley, F.G.S., at South-place Institute, 
Finsbury. The following is the list of subjects :—Flint and its Connec- 
tions with Man's History ; The Two Stone-Ages ; The People of the 
River-Drifts ; The People of the Caves; Man and the Glacial Epoch ; 
and Man’s Probable Origin. 

Last year the “Sunderland” Library from Blenheim, was sold by 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, by order of the late Duke of Marlborough. 
It is said that the family pictures, long the chief attraction of Blenheim, 
will follow suit, and be sold in the course of the present season. Many of 
them are of great historic interest, especially those which were formerly 
in the gallery of Charles I., and those which were purchased by or sent 
as presents to the great Duke of Marlborough. 

Mr. F. G. STEPHENS, of Hammersmith, following in the wake of the 
late Mr. Edward Hawkins, has been engaged in preparing for the trustees 
of the British Museum the Catalogue of Satirical Prints in that institution. 
The work is now complete and published down to the year 1770, and, so 
far as the lack of an index allows, ought to be of great service to anti- 
quarians. It embodies all sort of historical and personal details, and is 
comprehensive to the highest degree. 

THE great tower of Norwich Cathedral, says the Atheneum, is in 
a state which is causing anxiety to its guardians. The wall of the tower 
near the top is weakened by the introduction of a passage and open 
arcade, and the weight of the spire above is causing settlements in that 
part. It is to be hoped that warning will be taken from the fate of Peter- 
borough, and that the mischief will be stopped now, before it increases so 
as to be beyond cure. 

THE Pall Mall Gazette says that Mr. Percy Thornton is engaged on a 
work, which will probably be published before the end of this year, 
relating to the foundation and early history of Harrow School. For this 
purpose the original documents in the possession of the Governors, 
which have hitherto lain dormant in an old oak chest, have been deposited 
at the British Museum, where Mr. Edward Scott, of the Manuscript 
Department, is assisting Mr. Thornton in their elucidation. 

ANOTHER interesting archzological “find,” says the Daily Telegraph, 
has been made in King’s Field, Faversham. It consists of a large cir- 
cular bronze brooch, decorated with slices of garnet, eight pendants of 
fine gold, two of which show fine specimens of the lapidary’s work, the 
other six being gold coins, about the size of a sixpence, with broad loops 
attached ; a large scarf pin, also jewelled with garnet; a number of beads 
of different kinds, including amethystine quartz; a broadsword, and 
sundry vessels of glass and clay—the latter, however, in small pieces. 

MRS. FITZHERBEi.T’S house on the Steyne, at Brighton, which was 
built in 1804 by Mr. Porden, the architect of the Dome, Royal Pavilion, 
and for the site, &c., of which Mrs. Fitzherbert gave £4,000, wholly in 
Bank of England notes (the last money which she ever received from 
George IV.), has recently changed hands. Henceforth this house, within 
which have assembled more illustrious personages than within any other 
building in the town, the Pavilion excepted—will become the head- 
quarters of the Brighton Young Men’s Christian Association. 

VOL. V. R 
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THE fourth part of Mr. W. de Gray Birch’s “ Cartularium Saxonicum,” 
lately published, contains collated texts of forty-eight documents, ranging 
between the years 714 and 749. Among them are charters relating to 
Evesham, Selsey, Bermondsey, Woking, Crowland, Worcester, Wear- 
mouth, Lyminge, Glastonbury, Minster, Rochester, Abingdon, Winchester, 
Malmesbury, and other religious centres. Two texts of the Synod of 
Clovesho, A.D. 742, are given, the one from the original charter in the 
possession of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, the other from the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle with Latin insertions in the Cottonian Library. 

“THE NORTHERN LIBRARY” is to be the title of a series of small 
volumes on the history, topography, literature, folk-lore, &c., of the north 
of England. The books are to be issued once a month, beginning on 
the ist of May. The subject of the first volume is ‘‘ Historical Yorkshire 
Curiosities.” Mr. William Andrews is the author. Volume II. will treat 
of ‘* Wordsworth in the North,” by J. S. Fletcher. The title of the third 
volume is to be “A Northern Artist;” being a life of Bewick, with 
some of his original blocks and numerous /ac-similes, by T. Tindall 
Wildridge. 

IN the library of the late Dr. Arthur Coke Burnell, C.I.E., sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, some of the books produced high 
prices. For instance, a small volume, “Cartas dos Padres da Companhia 
de Jesus de Japon e China,” fetched £25 10s. Barros y Couto, Decadas 
da Asia, £18. Bry, Peregrinationes in indiam Orientalem, parts i. to x. 
only, £11 tos. Hulsius’s Collection of Voyages, in German, parts i. to 
ix., Xi, xiv., and xviii. only, £80. Indian Museum Publications, £21. 
Indian Antiquary, vols. i. to ix., £15 5s. Hakluyt’s Voyages, £21 Ios. 
Purchas’s Pilgrimes, with the rare engraved title, £86. Varthema, 
Itinerario en Romance por C. de Arcos, £36 10s. Vesputii Itinerarium, 
£37. The entire library produced £1,566 2s. 6d.— Atheneum. 

it has been proposed by the Council of the British Archzological 
Association to hold an Exhibition of Ancient Articles in the Albert Hall, 
as a part of the International Health Exhibition. These articles will be 
contributed by the Associates, and will be classified in a similar manner 
to the modern works which will form the exhibition proper. Here will 
be displayed articles of the chase from remote to modern times, table art, 
articles of pottery of ancient dates, and personal ornaments, so far as 
they relate to the objects of the exhibition. A good display of articles is 
expected, and already many of public interest have been promised. An 
influential committee has been appointed to carry out the undertaking. 

THE high altar screen of St. Alban’s Cathedral, the restoration of 
which Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, of Aldenham House, Watford, has signi- 
fied his intention of undertaking at his sole expense, was erected by 
Abbot Wallingford in the 15th century. It is one of the finest examples 
in this country of Perpendicular work, but at various periods since its 
erection it has been denuded of its statues and pinnacles, and otherwise 
mutilated. The work, which is about to be undertaken at Mr. Gibbs’s 
cost, will be a complete restoration of the screen upon the old lines, and 
will comprise the reinsertion of all the statues. Over the altar-piece it 
is intended to insert the figures of the Saviour and His twelve Apostles. 

THE following articles, more or less of an antiquarian character, appear 
among the contents of the magazines for March: Art Fournal, “ Old 
Kensington,” “Sir Joshua Reynolds at the Grosvenor Gallery,” “ The 
Western Riviera: St. Cassien, Vallauris, Antibes, and Cagnes ;” 
Atlantic Monthly, “English Folk-lore and London Humours,” “Don 
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John of Austria,” “The Sources of Early Israelitish History ;” Home 
Chimes, “The City Livery Companies ;” English Jilustrated Magazine, 
“ Sir Joshua Reynolds,” “An Unsentimental Journey through Cornwall,” 
“ Shakspeare in the Middle Temple;” Casse/?s Magazine, ‘‘ Waverley 
Abbey ;” Magazine of Art, “ The Old Masters,” “ More About Algiers.” 

A VALUABLE and interesting collection of antiquities has lately been 
added to the Library of Canterbury Cathedral. The specimens, which 
are the gift of Mr. Alexander Wetherell, have been collected in various 
parts of the world during the last sixty years. They include many geo- 
logical specimens of remarkable beauty, a large collection of jewellery, 
comprising a crown studded with numerous white topaz and blue 
beryl, which came from the castle of the Comte le Doulcet de Marc, 
having been saved from destruction at the Revolution of 1792 by the 
English governess ; also a jewel found upon the field of Agincourt, and 
a splendid imitation of the Koh-i-Noor, cut in Spanish crystal. There is 
also a collection of coins, containing many rare specimens. 

THE Dean and Chapter of Peterborough Cathedral, with the 
ecclesiastical architect, Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., are devoting their 
attention to further structural defects which have been discovered in the 
ancient edifice, and the outer encasing masonry of the north and south 
transepts has been shown to be succumbing to the unequal weight and 
unsound foundations. At several points the winding staircases in the 
transepts have fissures which indicate considerable danger. The re- 
novators are now engaged upon excavating what are generally described 
as sham foundations, and relics are daily being brought to light. Saxon 
work is often come upon, and even Roman is not altogether unre- 
presented. 

MEssRS. LONGMANS will shortly publish, in two volumes, “ The Irish 
Massacres of 1641, their Causes and Results: a Selection from the 
Unpublished Sworn Depositions concerning the Massacres of Irish and 
English Protestants in the Irish Rebellion of 1641.” The depositions 
will be printed verbatim as they stand in the orginal MS. in Trinity 
College Library, Dublin, with an introductory chapter and appendix, 
containing extracts from the unpublished State Papers concerning the 
projected plantations of Ireland for the twenty years preceding the 
rebellion, and a preface by Mr. J. A. Froude, M.A. The reports of pro- 
ceeding, verdicts, sentences, &c., of the Cromwellian High Courts of 
Justice on persons accused in the depositions will also be printed verbatim 
from the original MSS. 


MR. JARDINE, Judicial Commissioner of Burmah, and Dr. Forch- 
hammer, Professor of Pali, have in the press a complete edition of the 
oldest law book known in Burmah. It consists of a bundle of palm- 
leaves scratched with a version of the laws of Manu. The author, one 
Buddha-gosha, a jurist of the fifteenth century, records that he translated 
it from the Talain language. He adds that the text was originally arranged 
by a Talain king of Martaban named Wagaru, whose reign began in 
1280 A.D. The language is Burmese, intermixed with a dialect resembling 
Pali, but not the same as Pali. The printing from the palm-leaves is 
completed ; portions will be transliterated in the Roman character, and 
the whole translated into English. The editors will deal with philology 
and ancient law. It divides law into eighteen titles, something like those 
* the Hindoo Manu, and is believed to be a very ancient type of Hindoo 
aw. 
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THE Stratford-on-Avon Town Council have passed the following 
resolution with regard to their dispute with Dr. Halliwell-Phillips respect- 
ing the autotyping of records connected with Shakespeare’s life at Strat- 
ford: “That this Corporation, fully sensible of the interest taken in 
their ancient records by Dr. Halliwell-Phillips, and gratefully acknow- 
ledging the important services rendered by him at various times in regard 
to them, desires to express its regret that he has thought it necessary to 
abandon the work entered upon in autotyping the records of a special 
interest, and the Corporation desires to say that the confidence it had 
always placed in Dr. Halliwell-Phillips has never been withdrawn : and 
trusts that arrangements may be made by the newly-appointed Record 
Committee which will enable him to resume his valuable services to the 
Corporation.” 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Morning Post writes : “As I was passing 
through Clement’s Inn, I was astonished to see the negro sun-dial that 
has stood, or rather knelt, in the centre of the garden for over a century 
and a half, dismounted from its pedestal, and lying ignominiously on its 
back on the grass. What had this ‘poor sable son of woe’ done to 
deserve such treatment! On inquiry, I found there had recently been a 
private auction amongst the members of the Honourable Society of the 
Inn, and this well-known statue had been knocked down for £20 to one 
of the members, and that having disposed of the Inn itself, the pictures, 
plate, and other effects were now following in its wake. Surely Lord 
Clare, who brought this figure from Italy early in the year 1700, and pre- 
sented it to the Inn, little contemplated its ultimately falling into the 
hands of a private individual.” 

A DISCOVERY of statues, busts, and other works of sculpture, almost 
equalling in number and importance those found last year in the atrium 
of the House of the Vestals, has just been made at Il Sassone, between 
Marino on the Alban Hills and the farm of the Frattocchia, where, at the 
beginning of the last century, the Constable Colonna was wont to 
entertain the Popes on their way from Rome to Castel Gandolfi. Here 
the remains of an extensive villa, which belonged to the Voconia Gens, 
are being excavated by Signor Boccanera. There have been dug out 
many pieces of sculpture, including statues of Marsyas, of an athlete, a 
faun, a genius, a Silvanus, and a copy of the Laocoon—the first ancient 
copy of this group that has yet been found—five marble candelabra, a 
bust with a curious kind of Phrygian cap, a group of an eagle devouring 
a lamb, and several pieces of marble, vases, and very fine das-relie/s. 
The Marsyas, the athlete, the bust with the Phrygian cap, and the eagle 
with the lamb, all exceed life size, the Marsyas measuring three metres in 
height. The others are less than the size of life, and the copy of the 
Laocoon is smaller than the original. 

ON the recommendation of Mr. A. W. Franks, of the British Museum, 
Mr. J. E. Price has just completed a MS. catalogue of the contents of the 
museum in Colchester Castle, which is already one of the best to be 
found in any provincial town, and particularly rich in Roman remains, 
dug up in the neighbourhood. The result of Mr. Price’s labours is, to 
use the words of the Essex Standard, that Colchester “has now a 
museum in which Roman Art and Roman History can be studied with a 
completeness which cannot often be attained.” The catalogue may be 
almost called a history in itself of the Roman Arts and Manufactures ; 
and we cordially endorse the opinion expressed by the Editor, that such 
a catalogue ought to be printed. It is, in fact, no mere inventory. Mr. 
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Price carefully describes all the specimens, and where any special interest 
attaches to them, he has introduced historical notices of the class of 
objects to which they belong, illustrating these notices by reference to 
other objects of similar kind, and giving sketches and engravings in 
corroboration of his remarks. The collection of objects in the museum 
is now, for the first time, classified and scientifically arranged, so that 
instead of a mere gathering of independent specimens of greater or less 
interest, Colchester has now a museum in which Roman Art and Roman 
History can be studied with a completeness that cannot often be attained. 
We understand that Mr. Price, in all probability, will elaborate the result 
of his toil thus far into an exhaustive work upon Roman Colchester. 
Mr. Price has also made a complete catalogue of the almost unique 
collection of pottery, sculpture, &c., formed by Mr. George Joslin, of the 
same town, a collection which, if Essex antiquaries will only bestir 
themselves, might be added to the Colchester museum. 


ae 
Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quezre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 


All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


AN OLD BOOK-PLATE. 
(See ante, p. 107.) 
S1rR,—Has your correspondent “ W. V.” described the arms correctly ? 
If for ‘wo mullets we read three, the coat is that of Power, Viscount 


Valencia (Ext.) Papworth does not give anything nearer than this. 
5.2.2. 


THE HEIRESS OF DROMANA. 
(See ante, pp. 66 and 113.) 


S1tr,—I should be much gratified if someone who has access to Lambeth 
documents would give particulars, from the register, of the marriage of 
Catherine Fitzgerald and John Power. The archives of the Court of 
Arches would give additional facts of interest touching the case as heard 
before Lord Cooke. Perhaps one of your readers would be so good as to 
devote a little time to the matter. DUBLINENSIS. 


“THE SENTENCE OF PONTIUS PILATE.” 
(See ante, p. 80.) 


S1R,—This curious document cannot but be well known to many 
English readers, as I distinctly remember reading it in the “N. and Q.” 
columns of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle about three or four years ago. 
It was reproduced in the Catholic Fireside for March, 1880, vol. ii. p. 47. 
If any evidence exists of its authenticity, I should like to see it. 

Leth, N.B. P. J. MULLIN. 


“TOUCHING FOR THE KING'S EVIL.” 
(See ante, p. 117.) 


S1R,—I do not think there is any ground for supposing that the two 
forms of absolution in the Ritual were alternative. In the ordinary of the 
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Mass, as now performed in Catholic churches, the priest gives the abso- 
lution in both forms successively : “ Misereatur vestri omnipotens Deus, 
et, dimissis peccatis vestris, perducat vos ad vitam zternam.” Then 
signing himself with the sign of the cross : “ Indulgentiam, absolutionem, 
et remissionem peccatorum nostrorum tribuat nobis omnipotens et miseri- 


cors Dominus.” LEONARD MILLER. 
8, Sussex-terrace, New Cross. 


BROWNE FAMILY. 


S1rR,—Can any genealogical reader of the ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE 
help me to connect the Brownes of Browne’s-place [? parish], Kent (one 
of whom, Thomas Browne, was possessed of Shreddicote Hall, &c., near 
Bradley, and obtained the following grant [? confirmation] of arms in 
1614: Ermine, on a fess embattled sa. three escallops arg.? He was one 
of the original Governors of the Charterhouse, and married Apollina, 
daughter of George Southwike, of London, merchant, and relict of William 
Fairfax, of London, goldsmith. In his will, dated 1633, he bequeaths £5 
to the poor of Caversham, co. Stafford, where he was born, in 1562, 
together with several important estates to his children. I shall be glad 
of any information as to his ancestors. G. BLACKER MORGAN. 

4, Park-street, East Croydon. 


ELISHA COLES. 
(See vol. iii. p. 219.) 


S1rR,—There is a notice of this writer in Stephen Jones’ “ Biog. Dict.,” 
2nd edit., 1796, in which are given the year of his birth, and a few other 
particulars not mentioned in Watkins’ book. The notice is brief, and runs 
thus :— 

“Coles (Elisha), born 1640, became one of the ushers of Merchant 
Taylor’s School ; but being there guilty of a very great fault, which is not 
anywhere expressly mentioned, he was forced to withdraw into Ireland, 
whence he never returned. He did much good in his profession, and 
wrote several useful and necessary books for the instruction of beginners, 
the principal of which were “ The Complete English Schoolinaster,” 
“The Newest, Plainest, and Shortest Shorthand,” “Nolens Volens ; or, 
You shall make Latin, whether you will or no, containing the plainest 
directions for that purpose,” “ An English Dictionary,” and an English- 
Latin and Latin-English Dictionary.” 

The (if I remember aright) 1713 edition of his English Dictionary 
may occasionally be met with in second-hand book catalogues. I once 
owned a rather dilapidated copy, which I picked up at a local bookstall, 
and for which I disbursed the moderate sum of 6d. 

Leith, N.B. P. J. MULLIN. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


S1R,—It is said that the fabric of our grand old Abbey is beginning to 
show signs of decay, and that the Dean and Chapter are not rich enough 
to repair it, even with the help which may be expected from the public 
and from royalty. That the poverty of the Abbey is of old standing may 
be inferred from a curious letter from the King to the Pope, written in the 
year 1478, and dated “Ex oppidulo nostro Grenewici,” printed inthe history 
of the Abbey which was written in the last century by Richard Widmore. 
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The writer appeals in a piteous manner to His Holinessto excuse the newly- 
elected Abbot from the costly journey to Rome for confirmation, on the 
ground of the poverty of the monastery. The King writes :-— 

“We pray you that the Apostolic See should condescend to succour 
the Monastery, which is now not only tottering but almost fallen, and 
which is on the point of utter ruin. A part of that Monastery, indeed, 
our ancestors built, and that portion is even now almost wasted by age ; 
but the greater part they left unfinished, and of this up to the present 
time the poverty of the Monastery has prevented the completion, partly 
through the expense of the confirmation of the newly-elected Abbots, and 
partly through the badness of the seasons and the floods, which have 
ruined the greater part of the estates of the Monastery.” 

A pathetic appeal, truly, and one which ought to find an echo in the 
hearts of every Cathedral Chapter and of every clergyman of our own 
days, though times are changed.—Yours, CLERICUS. 


BOOK-MURDER IN ITALY. 


S1rR,—A few days ago I went into a dingy little old tobacconist shop 
to buy some postage stamps, and was horrified to see the old man and 
his daughters tearing up in cold blood various ancient vellum-bound 
volumes, and destroying woodcuts of the fifteenth century and down- 
wards with an amount of hardened callousness that I fear can have been 
acquired only by long practice! I positively snatched one splendid “ tail- 
piece” out of the grimy old barbarian’s hand. I felt like Irving when in 
some play I have seen him staying the hand of an assassin; and I 
asked the hoary-headed old sinner in a husky voice to allow me to go 
over all his waste paper. It ended in my arranging with him to put by 
all the woodcuts, or illuminations and ancient borderings, &c., on my 
paying him the weight of the paper, and a trifle over on every kilogramme 
for his trouble. 

The books are vellum-bound treatises on philosophy, theology, 
medicine, &c., written in Latin, and are brought to him by an old woman. 
Where she getsthem no one knows! Probably steals them. I believe a 
halfpenny a pound weight is the price the old man said he pays. In some 
cases the vellum bindings alone are worth twenty times the money, and 
might be available for keeping cuttings. But oh! the woodcuts are so 
beautiful. Would this style of thing be useful to you for tail-pieces or 
headings in your ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE? I have puta lot into my 
album. The old savage was very civil, and gave me the first lot for 
nothing! Iam quite elated. They are quite in the style so much sought 
after in the present day. 

I enclose a copy of the title-page of one of these books as a sample of 
the wholesale destruction which is going on : “ Theologia Dogmatica et 
Moralis. Secundum ordinem Catechismi Concilij Tridentini. Tomus 
nonus de decalogo pars prima. Auctore F. Natali Alexandro, Ordinis 
F. F. Predicatorum, in Sacra Facultate Parisiensi Doctore, & emerito 
Theologiz Professore. Venetiis, M.DC.XVIII. Apud Nicolaum Pezzana. 
Superiorum Permissu, et Privilegio.” In the centre of the page, imme- 
diately before the imprint, is a boldly-cut ornamental fleur-de-lis sur- 
rounded by a border of flowers, fruit, and scroll-work. 

Yours, 


CH. M. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
THE Editor declines to pledge himself for the safety or return of MSS, 
voluntarily tendered to him by strangers. 
Mr. Round’s reply to Dr. Pring, on the subject of “The Ancient 
Name and Office of Portreeve,” is unavoidably postponed to our May 
number. 


Books Received. 


1. Medizval Military Architecture in England. 2 vols. By G. T. 
Clark. Wyman & Sons. 1884. 
2. Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of Architecture. Revised by Wyatt Papworth. 
Longmans & Co. 1884. 
3. The Encyclopedic Dictionary. Parti. Cassell & Co. 1884. 
4. Cowdray. By Mrs. Charles Roundell. Bickers & Son. 1884. 
5. Diary and Letters of Thomas Hutchinson. By P. O. Hutchinson. 
Sampson Low & Co. 1883. 
6. Leibnitz. Philosophical Classics Series. By J. T. Merz. Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 1884. 
7. Dearforgil, the Princess of Brefney. By the Author of “The Last 
Earl of Desmond.” 2nd Edition. Longmans. 1884. 
8. English Etchings. Parts xxxiii. and xxxiv. W. Reeves, 185, Fleet- 
street. 
g. Shakesperiana. January, 1884. Triibner & Co. 
10. “ Legal History” of Canon Stubbs. Reviewed by J. T. Tomlinson. 
E. Stanford. 1884. 
11. History of Newcastle and Gateshead. By R. Welford. Scott, 14, 
Paternoster-square. 1884. 
Pg History of Aylesbury. Part ix. Aylesbury: R. Gibbs. March, 
1884. 
13. Bibliotheca Curiosa. Political Songs of England, from the reign 
of John to that of Edward II. Privately printed. 1884. 
00e0oeoeee 


Books, «c., for Sale. 


Guardian Newspaper, from commencement to 1864, bound ; and 1865- 
70, in numbers. Offers to E. Walford, Hyde Park Mansions, Edgeware- 
road, N.W. 

Gentleman's Magazine. A complete set, from vol. i., 1731, to 1868 ; 
two Index vols. Address, A. E. Peach, Beaconfield House, Fosse-road, 
Leicester. 


Books, ¢c., Canted to JPurcbase. 


Dodd’s Church History, 8vo., vols. i. ii. and v.; Waagen’s Art and 
Artists in England, vol. i. ; East Anglian, vol. i., Nos. 26 and 29. The 
Family Topographer, by Samuel Tymms, vols. iii. and iv. ; Notes and 
Queries, 4th series, vols. vii., viii. (1871) ; 5th series, vols. vi., vii. (1876-7) ; 
also the third Index. Penny Magazine, 1843. A New Display of the 
Beauties of England, vol. i., 1774. Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English 
Literature, vol. i. Address, E. Walford, 2, Hyde Park Mansions, Edge- 
ware-road, N.W. 

Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer, several copies of No. 2 
(February, 1882) are wanted, in order to complete sets. Copies of the 
current number will be given in exchange at the office. 
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THE BELLMAN OF ALDERSGATE, 1706. 
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Did Bellmen’s Broadsides. 


& MONG the literary curiosities of the last cen- 
tury, not the least interesting were the sin- 
gular poetical effusions which were printed at 
Christmas and other festive times, and issued 
in the shape of broadsides, by the City bell- 
men and others occupying official positions 
of a menial kind, with a view of augmenting 
their perhaps somewhat scanty income. 
They were generally printed with an orna- 
mental border, and the verses upon them were written as an 
appeal to the generosity of the townspeople. One of these broad- 
sides, which is now before us, is headed a ‘‘ Copy of Verses 
humbly presented to all my worthy Masters and Mistresses, by John 
Beaumont, White Chapel Parish Bellman, Cryer, and Ale-conner. 
The next door to the Sign of the Coffins in Colchester Street.” 
This is followed by a prologue, which runs as follows :— 
**Come on, my Muse, supply a gentle Strain, 

Nor let thy Bellman ask thy Aid in vain, 

Old Homer sung Achilles’ direful Rage, 

And good 42neas’ Acts deck Virgil’s Page; 

Pope dealt in Satyr, and lash’d many a Man: 

But I will please my Masters, if I can ; 


And Mistresses, their Consorts, fair and chast, 
And rhyme this Year, as I have done Years past.’ 





Then come the “ verses” on various subjects, such as ‘On St. 
Andrew,” “St. Thomas,” “Christmas Eve,” ‘‘Christmas Day,” ‘The 
King,” &c., the whole ending with the following Epilogue :— 
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“ Thus have I in no inauspicious Hour, 
I hope, exerted my poetic Pow’r : 
Should you my Lines approve sedate and grave, 
Lord ! what a glorious Christmas should I have. 
One thing I’ll boast, and that no mean Affair 
(I speak it out aloud, who will may hear), 
Honesty still shall all my Actions grace, 
Nor would I be a Rogue, to get a Place.” 


The broadside on which these verses appear is surrounded by an 
ornamental bordering composed of Scriptural and allegorical subjects, 
including the parable of the Good Samaritan, Abraham offering up 
Isaac, &c., the heading being formed with a rude representation of a 
church, the bellman with his bell, lantern, and dog, and accom- 
panied by three men bearing lanterns and staves, probably intended 
for ‘the watch.” The imprint runs as follows :—‘‘ London : Printed 
by R. Phillips, in West Smithfield, who printed the Verses for E. 
Ellis 26 Years. 1748.” 

Another broadside, of earlier date (1706), a copy of which is in 
the possession of Mr. A. E Peach, Beaconfield House, Fosse-road, 
Leicester, is headed, ‘The poor Present of Richard Clarke, Bell- 
Man, to all his loving Masters and Mistresses of the Ward of Alders- 
gate;” and the imprint is, “ London, Printed by R. Money, 
1706.” It bears a rude woodcut of the bellman and his dog, of 
which we give a fac-simile. The verses upon it are as follows :— 


Prologucs 


Kind worthy Masters ’tis the time of Year, 

That I your Bell-man do in Print appear ; 

For Christmass is a Time of Joy to all 

That do themselves the Name of Christian call. 
Then may you all with Joy and Mirth abound 
Whilst I from House to House do walk my Round, 
In hopes to find my Masters Bounty free, 

That I at length may likewise merry be. 


On Christmass Eve. 


Arise Fair Maids, do not your Selves deceive, 
Without all doubt this is our Christmass Eve ; 
Get up, I say, let every cleanly Lass 

Scower her Pewter, and make clean her Brass : 
This is the Way, if you’ll my Counsel take, 

To get the Name that you’ll a Houswife make, 
Which is esteemed by all Men as old Gold, 

And ten times more than any nasty Scold : 
Your cleanly Parts, and lovely charming Smiles, 
Commands a Husband, when the Slut still Toils. 
But one thing more I must to you impart, 
Should I conceal, it would quite break my heart ; 
Make Pyes good store and Whatsoe’re you do, 
Be sure you let your Bell-man taste with you. 
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On Christmass Day. 


When the Blind World, by Pagan Priests misled, 
To lifeless Logs their wild Devotion paid ; 

When each Man carv’d his God in Wood or Stone, 
And feared the harmless Poppet when he’d done ; 
’Twas then our Lord descended from Above, 

In Humane Shape, to shew the World his Love ; 
First taught us how to live, and then resign’d 

His Life upon the Cross, to save Mankind. 


On the Martyrdom of St. Stephen. 


Note when the cruel Jews, with Malice fraught, 
Unto the ever blessed Stephen brought 

The weighty bleeding Crown of Martyrdom, 

He took the same, knowing the time would come 
It would be chang’d, for one of greater worth 
Than all the Crowns and Kingdoms of the Earth : 
This was the Faith in which he Liv’d and Dy’d, 
Who is with Saints and Angels Glorify’d. 


On St. Fohn’s Day. 


St. John was precious in our Saviour’s sight, 
For with what darling Love, and sweet delight, 
Was he allow’d to lean upon the Breast 

Of his great Lord, the only Place of Rest, 

And Blessed Fountain of Refreshing Grace? 
Lord Grant our Precious Soulsa Resting Place, 
With thee in Everlasting Joys above, 

For here there’s nothing worthy of our Love. 


On Innocents? Day. 


Weep Rocks, weep Mountains, Joy and Mirth are fled, 
Alas ! poor Rachel can’t be comforted, 

The tender Babes are dash’d against the Stones, 

And do expire their Last with cruel Groans ; 

Curst be Herod’s Cruelty, but blessed they, 

Young tender Sucklings went the Milky-way. 


Upon New Years-Day. 


The Year is new, it is but just begun, 

It smiles upon us like the Rising Sun, 

And warms us with the Hopes of Happiness ; 
Now if we do expect that God should bless 
The Land, and Nation with exceeding Joy, 
This New Year let us our old Sins destroy, 
And serve the Lord, then he for us will fight 
And put our greatest Enemies to flight. 


For the Queen. 


Our most Religious Queen Kind Heaven bless 
With Health, with Honour, Peace and Happiness ; 
Peace in Her Kingdoms, Peace in Her silent Rest, 
Peace in Her Closet, Peace in Her Royal Breast ; 
And may She be enabled by Degrees, 

To plant a lasting Peace beyond the Seas, 

That under God all may have cause to say, 

*Twas Good She did the Royal Scepter sway. 
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Upon the Success of Her Majesty's Arms this Summer. 


Victorious Queen ! Immortal Love and Fame 

Adorn thy Royal Deeds, and Crown thy Name. 

To Happy Ann the Gods their Kindness show, 

And smile above, to see her Blest below. 

Her Arms in Flanders mighty Things have done, 

Forc’d the French Lines, and made those Slaves to run ; 
And had we Leave for to improve our Stroke, 

The Tyrant’s Heart by this time would have broke. 
Long live our Queen, and over England Reign, 

And ev'ry Year fresh blooming Lawrels gain. 


On Prince George. 
Great George, our most Renowned Royal Prince, 
On whom kind Heaven has an Influence, 
To bless him with the Wisdom from Above, 
So that he well deserves the People’s love 
For his most Noble, Peaceful, Courteous Meen, 
And for the sake of our Religious Queen ; 
Long may he flourish here amongst us all, 
And see the Pride of France receive a Fall. 

On the Fifth of November. 

This was a Day designed by bloody Rome 
That England shou’d receive a fatal Doom. 
The Plot was form’d, the Powder plac’d withal 
For to destroy King, Lords and Commons all ; 
But God their hellish Plot did soon prevent, 
And brought the Actors to just Punishment ; 
For which great Mercies let us ever pray, 
And thank the Lord for saving us that Day. 

On Crispin’s Day. 
Crispin and Crispianus, Princes born, 
The Trade of Shoemaking they did not scorn, 
But follow’d it, till one by Arms did rise, 
Th’ other a King’s fair Daughter made his Prize : 
Then let us all, for those brave Princes sake, 
Whene’re we meet, our Liquor freely take. 


To my Masters. 
Masters, whose Bounty yearly I receive, 
And praise good Heav’n for what you kindly give, 
To you, who make a Marry’d State your choice, 
May Loving Wives compleat your Nuptial Joys : 
May pretty children, and good store of Wealth, 
Increase your happiness, long Life and Health. 
But as for you that look awry on Wives 
Grant Heaven you may without lead honest Lives. 


To my Mistresses. 
Fair Ladies, ’tis to you, kind Loving Wives, 
My Masters owe the Blessings of their Lives. 
’Tis your sweet Beauty, and your pleasing Smiles, 
That sooth their Cares, and soften all their Toils. 
No Life on Earth can truly happy prove, 
Except it's crown’d with one good Woman’s Love. 
Prove to your Husbands dutiful and kind, 
And the like Love you will from Heav’n find. 
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To the Young Men. 

You that are Servants live obedient Lives ; 
If you are wed, prove Loving to your Wives. 
If single, look about you till you find 
A modest Lass, that may delight your Mind. 
See that Sh’ has Money, to Suppiy your Lack, 
And that her Portion is not on her Back. 
Chuse not a Wife because she’s fair and witty, 
For Gold will make a homely Woman pretty. 

The Bell-man’s pity for pretty Maidens. 
My pretty Maids of charming Beauty bright, 
There is so many Men gone torth to Fight 
That there is scarce a Sweet-heart to be had ; 
This is enough to make a Virgin mad. 
But if you can, or will with patience wait, 
Till they return again with Triumphs great, 
There will be Captains, Col'nels, Soldiers too, 
And some of these perhaps may marry you ; 
Tho’ long you waited, yet when they shall call, 
A happy Marriage makes amends for all, 

EPILOGUE, 

My Masters all, and Mistresses beside 
By whose Free Bounty I have been supply’d, 
I thank you all, pray God for evermore 
Bless and preserve you and Increase your Store : 
The Lord both you and yours in Health maintain, 
Until your Bell-man waits on you again. 


me 


Che Legend of King Arthur in Somerset. 
By Mrs. C. G. Bocer. 


PART 1l.—AT CAMELOT. 
“*Time upon my waste committed hath such theft, 
That it of Arthur here scarce memory hath left.” 
Drayton’s Polyolbion. 
URING a summer holiday some years gone by, the writer 
made acquaintance, within a few weeks, with Arthur's birth- 
place at Tintagel Castle in Cornwall, and the place of his 
burial at Glastonbury, in Somerset. These visits gave a form and 
consistency to the legend that had been familiar to me from 
childhood, that “ Arthur was zof dead, that he but slept a charmed 
sleep, and that the day would come when he would rouse himself 
from sleep, and, wielding his good sword Excalibur, would chase 
away the perfidious Saxons, and where he slept would be found this 
legend— 
‘Hic jacet Arthurus, rex quondam, rexque futurus.’” 
From whom this legend was learned I cannot tell ; but it was re- 
ceived, I believe, orally. Certainly, in those days, I knew nought of 
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Tennyson's ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur,” or of Caxton’s version of Sir Thomas 
Mallory’s “ King Arthur.” 

But the legends and tales gathered’ from’ various sources have 
gradually been joined together till, at least in the writer’s mind, they 
have arrived at a clearness and consistency which, though much 
mingled with fable, makes the story of Arthur in Somerset rather an 
embellished and elaborated piece of history than a pure and simple 
myth, 

But before telling the tale, in order to place it in a fit setting it 
will be necessary to give some account of the previous history of 
that county, which has been since called Somerset or the Summer- 
land, but was then known by its British equivalent of Gladerhaf. 

Before the Christian Era, and some time before the arrival of 
Cesar himself, a colony of the Belge came to Britain, and, headed 
by Divitiacus, settled in the southern counties. The memorials of 
their occupation are still to be seen, notably their defensive works of 
the Fosse way in Wilts and Somerset ; and, what concerns us most, 
the hill fort at Cadbury. Both these are undoubtedly the work of 
the Belgz, strengthened and improved by Roman science and military 
skill. In all the legendary history of this part of the country we find 
traces of the original inhabitants of the land: fierce, nay savage, 
they seemed to have been “a race whom no civility could melt ; 
who never tasted grace, and goodness ne’er had felt.”* These seem 
to have been looked upon as the indigenous sons of the soil, and to 
have been regarded by Brut and his successors, the Belge, and 
others, as hopeless and irreclaimable monsters. 

But the Romans came and overcame, and Gladerhaf, like the rest 
of Britain, shared in the mingled good and evil of the Roman rule. 
But in the fifth century the Roman power was breaking up, and 
their armies were recalled from their distant dependencies to defend 
Rome’s very existence athome. Every fighting man was in the 
Roman legions, and Britain was drained of its youth and strength, 
deprived of its governing power, and left a helpless prey to the 
savage barbarians who attacked it on the north and east, and to repel 
whom had taxed even Roman power to the full. 

‘Let us eat and drink for to-morrow we die,” was the reckless cry of 
the despairing Britons. Hopeless, heartless, they fell an easy prey to 
ie fierce invaders, and the high civilisation to which they had been 





* Wordsworth. These ‘‘ salvage” men reappear in the romances of Mallory, of 
Spenser, and of Jack the Giant Killer ! 
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brought by Roman culture was now only a source of weakness. The 
fearful state of the country has been described in the mournful pages 
of the one historian of the time, Gildas. In 420 .p. the last Roman 
soldier left the British soil. 

Nearly a hundred years pass before the heavy “‘ plague cloud ” that 
descended upon Britain, its people and its history, rolls away. The 
period may be aptly described as “‘ The Groans of the Britons.” It 
is all we can say of it with certainty. We hear of wars and rumours 
of wars ; a confused sound of battle reaches us; misty shadows pass 
across the stage ; there is much bloodshed but little resistance ; we 
catch sight but of the pursuers and the pursued. But as the century 
goes on there is a change. When the dark cloud descended it was 
on the despairing Britons who either fell or fled ; as it partially lifts, 
we descry the grand figure of a noble Briton of royal race—Aurelius 
Ambrosius. He had been trained under Roman discipline, and was 
a wise and valiant man. He is said to have been King of the 
Damnonii, which included, besides Devonshire, part of eastern 
Cornwall and western Somerset. Those who were babes when the 
Romans left had grown to manhood, and a new generation had 
arisen not enervated by servitude to Rome. Ambrosius gathered 
the youth of the country around him ; he trained them to arms and 
began a spirited resistance to the heathen Saxons ; but in A.D. 497 
Ambrosius died, and was succeeded by his far less worthy brother, 
Uther Pendragon. Uther forced the widowed Queen of Gorlois, 
King of Cornwall, to marry him,* but he did not live to see the fruit 
of his violence, and passed away wailing that he had no heir to 
succeed him, 

But Arthur in due time was born, and delivered to Merlin’s care. 
Strange tales were told of a great storm, and a wondrous ship, and 
the naked babe being found wailing on Tintagel rock. Merlin, how- 
ever, vouched him to be Uther’s son, and all men looked to him to 
carry on the work that had been so well begun byhisuncle. Arthur 
was brought up by Merlin, and by him instructed in all wise govern- 
ment, while holy priests taught him a still higher lore. Glastonbury 
was then, as it remained till the sixteenth century, a school of holy 
teaching for the noblest in the land. Arthur was often there ; if not, 
as is highly probable, entirely educated there. The spot where 





* IT am of course perfectly aware of the ordinary legend, but it has no connec- 
tion with Somerset, and there being two versions of the tale I have preferred this 
one. 
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Christian foot first trod in Britain, it remained to the very last faithful 
toits high calling. Here he is said to have seen a wondrous vision. 
While resting for a night at a convent at the foot of Weary-all-hill, 
he was commanded to go the next day at dawn to the Oratory of St. 
Mary Magdalen, at Bekey, a small island in the neighbourhood, and to 
attend diligently to what he should behold. Arthur entered the 
chapel, and was placed by the officiating priest in a position where he 
might have a clear view of all that passed. The priest began to vest 
himself, when suddenly the Virgin Mother appeared with the infant 
Jesus in her arms, and she condescendingly assisted him in adjusting 
his robes. The Mass began, and the priest read to the prayer of 
consecration, when the lady handed the child to him. He placed 
it near the chalice on the corporal, elevated it at the words: ‘‘ Hoc 
est corpus,” deprived it of life, and then returned it a corpse to the 
sacred cloth. Arthur partook of the slaughtered victim, which, after 
the conclusion of the mass, became a living child again, and flew back, 
sound and uninjured, to his mother’s arms.* 

At the age of fifteen Arthur was crowned king, at Caerleon-on-Usk, 
in Monmouthshire, then the acknowledged metropolis, both political 
and ecclesiastical, of the Britons. He fought against both Picts and 
Scots in the north, and at Carlisle lingers many a tradition of the 
valour with which he subdued his northern foes. But again he had 
to turn southward to oppose the heathen hordes who were swarming 
from the East. It may have been the taking of Winchester by the 
Saxons, in the year 515, that determined him to fix upon some site of 
known strength, and, fortifying it with all the skill of the time, to 
make it a rallying point and position of offence and defence against 
his enemies. Such asite he found in Camelot, or, as it is now called 
Cadbury Fort. 

And here it is necessary to pause and tell somewhat of its history 
which I propose to do in the next part. 

( Zo be continued.) 


mee 


THE rare manuscript fof the second century, “ Doctrine of the Twelve 
Apostles,” recently discovered by Bishop Bryennius, which has awakened 
no little interest both in Germany and America, has been treated of ina 
lecture by the Rev. J. Wordsworth, Oriel Professor at Oxford. 





* This is manifestly not a veritable legend, but a pious romance invented for a 
special purpose. 
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Spcnser at Pendle forest. 


HE author of the ‘ Faerie Queene” lived a short while near 

Pendle Forest, which forest, like many another old sylvan 

region, survives only in name. Born in London, and edu- 

cated at Cambridge, Edmund Spenser on leaving the university came 

to reside in the north, near the border hills of Lancashire and York- 

shire. He was about twenty-four years of age when he made this 
visit, which extended a little over a year. 

It has been conjectured that Spenser’s family belonged to and 
resided in Lancashire, and that so the poet’s boyhood was in all 
likelhood spent in the north country. ButI think for many reasons 
the probabilities are strongly against this supposition. We know 
indeed that he planned and wrote several poetical works whilst on 
this visit to the north, after quitting the university, of which the 
“Shepheards Calender ” was the chief. NowI think if Spenser had 
spent his childhood and early youth near the border hills of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, we should be able to trace the influence this 
weird and romantic region had on his impressionable, poetic mind in 
the description of scenery as left in his works. It is yet, despite 
stone-built factory and ugly-streeted manufacturing town, a lovely 
land, where wild flowers star the meadows, and bonnie burns wind 
and wander through the hearts of green glens, and the mountains 
clothe themselves in the autumn days with the rich and perfumed 
and manifold blossoms of the heath. In the sixteenth century it 
was lonely as well as lovely, and the hill-born becks leaped at their 
own mad will adown wildwood ravines; the sweetness and tran- 
quillity of the fertile fields was little disturbed by the footsteps of 
artisan and operative ; whilst far away from these sparsely- populated 
lowlands there rose in the dim distance the high mountain fastnesses 
of Pendle, and Boulsworth, and Biack Hambledon, crested with cliff 
and scar,in days of yore the haunts of wolf and eagle, and from 
whose summits, still solitudinous in their long sweeping tracts of 
heather, the outlook over city and thorpe is grand and imposing and 
well nigh limitless. Here indeed was a region dedicated to pastoral 
quietude, far away from crowded thoroughfare and commercial mart, 
and well fitted to be the home of a poetic child; where he could gaze 
upon Nature either in her gentler feature of ferny dingle and grassy 
glade, or in her sterner aspect of bleak, wild mountain form. 

When we read the ‘‘ Shepheards Calender,” written, as we are 
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certain, in Lancashire, do we find among his descriptions of and 
passing allusions to nature any traces of this north country scenery ? 
Assuredly not many: of what is most characteristic in the land- 
scape—high mountain with bloom of gorse and ling, greenwood 
glen of wild rose and honeysuckle, rugged scar topped with fir-tree 
and rowan, craggy clough sheltering its torrent-like brook, forest 
dells fair with fern and flower—of all this there is scarcely a hint. 
There is nothing redolent of the soil; seldom does a word or 
phrase give us a glimpse of what is a distinguishing mark of the 
country, or limn the outlines most noticeable on hill and dale. It is 
almost strange that so little of this scenery has been woven into the 
descriptive passages of this poem, bearing in mind where the 
incidents of the story are laid. In fact, the delineations of nature 
are vague and general, or perhaps such as we should expect from the 
pen of one who had lived most of his life in a southern and less 
ruggedly beautiful county. ‘The county that most deeply impressed 
him, if we may judge from allusion by name, was Kent, to which he 
has made reference at least half a dozen times in the ‘‘ Shepheards 
Calender.” Take, for instance, his description of May-day, with its 
list of trees and flowers in bloom, in the opening of the fifth Eclogue, 
containing some of his most beautiful lines ; it is hardly the May of 
the north, so often cold, and with leaf and flower but scantily 
put forth, but rather the May of a country south of the Thames. It 
is quite true he talks about ‘ wasteful hills” in the ‘‘Shepheards 
Calender,” but the epithet is not a happy one, and is far from being 
accurately descriptive of the lofty, scar-crested, purple-dark mountains 
of the north. In fact, to anyone who knows the north country well, 
it is at once evident that these wild hills and sweet romantic glens 
made no permanent impression on the young poet’s mind, and con- 
sequently their features are not felicitously sketched in the word- 
pictures of his poetry. It is scarcely possible to read a page of 
Wordsworth without coming across a phrase or allusion evidencing 
his love for and accurate acquaintance with the land whose beauty is 
reflected in his works. 

It is asserted that the language of the ‘‘ Shepheards Calender” is a 
dialect of the north country. But a statement like this could never 
be made by anyone who has resided here even but a short time, and 
the manifest absurdity of it is apparent enough to all who are familiarly 
acquainted with the vernacular of Lancashire. It is quite true that 
now and then we stumble upon a word that seems to point in 
that direction; as for instance, in ‘‘ mell,” to meddle; ‘ balke,” to 
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disappoint ; “ war,” worse; “han,” have, 3rd pl. ; “ whott,” hot ; 
“latched,” caught; ‘‘ligge,” lie; “lope,” leaped ; and a few others. 
But these are not peculiar to Lancashire, are in common use to this 
day in counties further south, and are found also in early English 
literature, the whole range of which doubtless Spenser was perfectly 
master of. In fact, many of these are Chaucerian, and the language 
of the ‘‘ Shepheards Calender ”’ is in reality the English language of 
the sixteenth century, moulded partially, as regards style, on that of 
Chaucer, and with here and there an obsolete word stuck in to give an 
archaic appearance. That Chaucer was his master we are expressly 
told more than once ; 


“ For he of Tityrus his songs did lere,”” 


Tityrus being, as Spenser’s friend and commentator Edward Kirke 
tells us, the poetic name of his great predecessor. The language of 
the “Shepheards Calender” is no more the vernacular of Lancashire 
than this paragraph would be French were one or two French 
phrases inserted here and there. Read a page of any book in 
the Lancashire dialect, and then read a page of Spenser's work, 
and you will at once see the wide difference. In the “ Shepheards 
Calender” we miss the racy idioms, the primitive structure, the 
words still thoroughly Saxon in meaning and pronunciation, and all 
those quaint turns of speech that belong to an old-world language, 
which still lives in part in the vulgar tongue of rustic Lancashire. 

Spenser never repeated this visit to the north. Had Pendle been 
his home, around which would cling dear and sacred memories, he 
would surely have returned at intervals to a spot where his early 
years had been passed. We can hardly think, in face of what under 
such circumstances would have been neglect, that his boyhood had 
been spent in the rural solitudes of the north. 

In all probability a branch of the Spenser family lived here, and 
so the young scholar may have come on a visit to relatives. Or, as 
has been conjectured, he may have been a tutor in some gentleman’s 
house, this supposition being strengthened by the fact that he was 
poor, though of good extraction, and had his way to make in the 
world by his learning and talents. That he belonged to the south is 
set at rest, I think, by his own statement in the “ Shepheards 
Calender,” where he makes Hobbinoll style him, ‘‘the Southerne 
Shepheardes boye.” 

But the north possessed other attractions more loveable than 
mountain or dell, and that much more potently influenced the 
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youthful singer’s heart, attractions generally known as “ Lancashire 
witches,”—not the witches commonly believed to fly on broomsticks 
over the weird heights of Pendle Hill, but beings haunting human 
dwellings, and making bright the happy homesteads—bonnie north- 
country lasses, stately-statured, sweet-faced, with wondrous beautiful 
eyes. That an impression of this subtler sort, and which never wholly 
lost its effect, deeply influenced his life and his poetry, is certain 
enough. Whilst in Lancashire, as all readers of the ‘“ Faerie 
Queene ” know, he fell in love with a fair lady named Rosalind, 
**the Widdowes daughter of the glenne.” He loved her with all a 
poet’s passionate love, but he loved in vain. Though he wooed her, 
he could not win her. All through his life he never ceased to 
remember this fair maiden, and again and again did he refer to this 
first love in his sweet and noble verse. Even when he had married 
another lady he still cherished the memory of Rosalind, whose name 
he has for ever embalmed in immortal song. Biographers of the 
poet have spoken of her as a heartless rustic coquette, and as having 
cruelly deceived her lover, but this, I think, is a little too hard on 
the memory of Rosalind ; though Spenser himself, whilst in general 
defending her character, and ofttimes alluding to her in terms of 
high encomium, has on one occasion made Hobbinoll speak of her 
as ‘‘faithlesse Rosalind.’’ That she estimated Spenser aright as a 
poet is evident from a saying of hers, preserved by Gabriel Harvey, 
(the Hobbinoll of the Pastorals),—‘‘ Gentle Mistress Rosalind once 
reported him to have all the intelligencies at commandment ; and at 
another, christened him her Signior Pegaso.” Edward Kirke, who 
evidently was in the confidence of Spenser, says of her that she was 
‘**A Gentlewoman of no meane house.” Beyond these few facts we 
know nothing for certain of this widow’s daughter of the glen, 
except what we glean from the poet’s works, and this is at times 
somewhat difficult to make out clearly and satisfactorily. 

The ‘‘Shepheards Calender” is, of course, the work in which we 
learn most about this episode in the poet's life. Relying on the 
testimony of Edward Kirke, as just quoted, that Mistress Rosalind 
was a gentlewoman of no mean house, we may at once put aside 
the supposition that this was a mere vulgar intrigue with a rustic 
damsel. She is styled a “countrie lasse,” but this is only the 
language of pastoral poetry; the poet himself is a ‘‘ Shepheardes 
boye.”” Knowing as we do that Spenser though poor was of good 
family, and, as we have every reason to believe, a young man of 
blameless character, we may be certain that he would look out fora 
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suitable mate among ladies of respectable social standing, would fix 
his affections on one of his own rank, fitted in every way to be the 
wife of a gentleman and a scholar. Had the affair been a vulgar 
intrigue he would have thrown over it the veil of oblivion, and would 
not have given it a prominent and abiding place in his published 
works. Remembering the high moral tone of his writings we can 
hardly think otherwise. That the widow’s daughter was a lady of 
some culture we may infer from the fact of her being able to speak 
so justly and so sensibly of Spenser’s poetical abilities. But it is to 
be feared that the young poet was aiming rather too high—higher, 
anyhow, that his worldly position warranted just then. Did the 
widow’s daughter of the glen belong to one of the old, wealthy, and 
aristocratic houses of Lancaster or York? Or, did she trace her 
pedigree to that primitive stock, older far on English soil than the 
more polished Norman, to the ancient families who prided them- 
selves on being descendants of thanes and eorls and sea-kings, a 
blending of Saxon and Dane, who had lived on the same spot, and 
cultivated their ancestral fields generation after generation, till they 
seemed part and parcel of the land, and as indigenous to the soil as 
the very forests themselves? I am inclined to think that Rosalind 
was the daughter of one of these ancient untitled families, and that 
she preferred to ally herself to a suitor whose material were greater 
than his mental possessions. I think it is not unlikely that to this 
the poet refers in “ Colin Clouts Come Home Again :”— 


** Not then to her that scornéd thing so base, 
But to my selfe the blame ¢hat lookt so hie.” 


These old families were very proud, also very clannish. Though 
well-to-do they were not opulent in the modern sense of the word. 
But what wealth they had they stuck to with miserly grip. It is 
yet a characteristic of the yeomen of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
They half idolise their “ brass,” and would never dream of 
bestowing the hand of a daughter on a husband who had not 
fields and farms as many and as well-rented as his bride possessed 
or would some day possess. A mere gentleman’s name without 
money was, and is still, of no marketable value. Scholar and poet 
and even aristocratically connected as he was, Spenser looked too 
high, to use his own expression. 

Add to this, assuming the lady was well-to-do and of ancient 
stock, she would almost beyond a doubt be a Roman Catholic, 
for nowhere did the unreformed Catholicism linger more tenaciously 
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than among the old aristocratic houses of Lancashire. Of these 
county families who still adhered to the unreformed faith may be 
mentioned the Towneleys of Towneley, whose residence was not 
far from Pendle. Here would be another bar, and nearly an 
insuperable one, to the union of the poet and Rosalind, as 
Spenser belonged to the Reformed Anglo-Catholic Church, in some 
respects to the more Puritan side, as we are repeatedly reminded 
in the controversial passages of his works. Also, it is well to bear 
in mind that the dark and bitter memories of the Rising of the 
North were too recently and too deeply delved into the hearts of 
many of these houses to be easily soothed away by anyone who 
sympathised with and supported the Government that had taken 
sO summary and so swift a revenge, and whose dominant hand 
was felt far and wide. Thus a poor man, and a heretic from the 
lady’s point of view, and a partisan of a hated political party, 
the ill-starred poet had but a slender chance of winning this 
lovely Lancashire maiden. Still in face of all this he persevered 
in his suit. And, without accusing her of downright heartless 
treachery, we may not unreasonably conjecture that Rosalind 
would use her witcheries, as fair damsels are wont, just a little 
bit, just sufficient to plunge the ardent wooer still more headlong 
in the course in which he had embarked. That she gave her 
lover some slight, though only slight, encouragement and favour we 
may almost take for granted when we know how heedlessly, hope- 
lessly, and passionately he committed himself, poet and poet-hearted 
as he was, and this I think he would scarcely have done if his 
advances had been rejected firmly and coldly from the first. Nay, 
are we not almost warranted in going a step further, and saying that 
he had possessed for a moment, as it were, the lady’s love, or perhaps 
more correctly, fancied he had, when we read a line like this— 
** And dosse of her, whose love as lyfe I wayd”? 


Alas! be it as it may, Spenser never won the heart he wooed. 
His purse was empty, and his prospects when a lover far from 
brilliant. Mistress Rosalind of old, wealthy, and Roman Catholic 
stock (if we surmise rightly) did not regard over favourably the 
poetic pleadings of the penniless heretic. 

Who the successful suitor was we know not. Spenser took his 
revenge as best he could by satirising him in one of his Eclogues, 
giving him the name of Menalcas. He accuses him, however, of 
unfair conduct :— 
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** And thou, Menalcas, that by ¢reacherce 
Didst underfong my lasse to wexe so light, 
Shouldest not be knowne for such thy vz//anee.” 

This is rather strongly put, but is in all likelihood only the par- 
donably heated language of one suffering from the pangs of despised 
love. It is extremely probable that when Spenser sought the hand 
of Rosalind she was not formally engaged, as no honourable wooer 
would think of preferring his suit when another is an accepted lover. 
We are led to suppose that in the strict sense of the term Spenser 
and Menalcas were really rivals, each one pleading his case as best 
he could and in his own way, poetical or prosaic, whilst the maiden’s 
affections were neutral, and ere she had decided on whom she would 
fix her choice. I dare say from an ideal standard it may be thought, 
in the words of a Laureate successor, that Rosalind “ declined to a 
range of lower feelings and a narrower heart,” and that even 
poetically was “ mated with a clown” when mated with Menalcas as 
compared with a man of genius. Yet for all that Rosalind gained, 
no doubt, such a husband as she wished, and, for all that we can say 
to the contrary, a worthy and good husband. She gained more, 
what she never dreamed of gaining, a name and fame linked eter- 
nally with one of England’s noblest and greatest singers. Spenser 
and Rosalind were not married at the altar of Whalley, or Colne, or 
any of the antique churches of Lancashire, but as long as they shall 
be remembered men will think and speak of them as wedded in other 
scarcely less sacred destiny. 

We have seen that Spenser whilst smarting under the pain of 
recent repulse has spoken of his rival, and of Rosalind on one 
occasion, in terms somewhat severe, though in general defending 
the lady against other accusers. Many years after, when the pain, 
and it is to be hoped the passion, had cooled down, he referred to 
this story of his youth more impartially in “ Colin Clouts Come Home 
Again.” Speaking of his long-lost love he says :— 

** Ah, shepheards, (then said Colin) ye ne weet, 
How great a guilt upon your heads ye draw, 
To make so bold a doome, with words unmeet, 
Of things celestiall which ye never saw, 
For she is not like as the other crew 
Of shepheards daughters which emongst you bee, 
But of divine regard and heavenly hew, 
Excelling all that ever ye did see. 
Not then to her that scornéd thing so base, 
But to myselfe the blame that lookt so hie : 


So hie her thoughts as she her selfe have place, 
And loath each lowly thing with loftie eie. 
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Yet so much grace let her vouchsafe to grant 

To simple swaine, sith her I may not love : 

Yet that I may her honour par»vant, 

And praise her worth, though far my wit above. 

Such grace shall be some guerdon for the griefe, 

And long affliction which I have endured : 

Such grace sometimes shall give me some relief, 

And ease of paine which cannot be recured. 

And ye, my fellow shepheards, which do see 

And heare the languors of my too long dying, 

Unto the world for ever witnesse hee, 

That hers I die, nought to the world denying, 

This simple trophé of her great conquest.” 
These lines, written in middle life, and not published till after his 
marriage to a lady whom he deeply loved, tell but too plainly and 
too painfully that his passion for Rosalind had been no transient 
youthful fancy. 

Some writers have imagined they could detect the lady’s real 
name in Rosalind, and that it was Rose Lynde, which two words 
Spenser contracted into one—Rosalind. But it is conjecture only. 
It may have been assumed, commonly enough the case in the 
poetry of the age. In the ‘‘ Shepheards Calender,” where this romantic 
and unhappy episode is chronicled, Spenser designates himself 
Colin Clout, and, as we have seen, his successful rival Menalcas. 
But equally probable is it that Rosalind was lengthened from Rose 
or Rosa, possibly even altered from Rosamund, a name not un- 
common in ordinary life. 

Pendle Forest, there is no difficulty in seeing, has a conspicuous 
place in bardic biography. For here, amid these wild hills and 
weird haunts of Pendle, a region of romantic beauty and more 
romantic legends, the poet passed a portion of his youth, and 
here love kindled his heart into passionate flame, and his 
soul into sweet poetic utterance. Most men look back to this 
time of life as one of happy memories, but with him it was 
far otherwise. In the bonnie glen where stood the widow's 
house, and beneath hushed starry gloamings, his tender and im- 
pressionable heart throbbed to its delicious first love, but unfor- 
tunately, this his first love was weighted with painful regret and 
ineffaceable sorrow. It was his first great grief of which we have 
any record. Would it had been his last! It is sad to think that, 
splendid as were the literary triumphs he achieved and lofty the fame 
he won, the gentle-hearted poet should have had, upon the whole, a 
lot dashed with much adversity and much woe, for we cannot think 
differently when we bear in mind his many disappointments, his 
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powerful foes, his frequent losses, his long years of exile, for not 
much better was it in the then semi-savage and distracted Ireland. 
His last days unquestionably were clouded with darkness, a darkness 
that overtook him with tragic swiftness, when he witnessed his home 
plundered and burnt to the ground, and a darling child perish in 
the flames. And, if true, not less sad was the closing scene of all, 
the great poet dying in penury, and for very lack of bread. No 
doubt another great Laureate made reference to Spenser, among 
ill-fated sons of genius, when he penned the melancholy line wherein 
he makes mention of ‘‘ mighty poets in their misery dead.” 


% 


Che Easterlings. 


the ‘‘ New World of Worlds,” edited in the reign of William 
and Mary by Edward Philips, the nephew of Milton, it is 
written :— 


F. 


EASTERLINGS. People that live in the East of England, particularly merchants 
of the Hanse-towns in Germany ; whence Easterling money, that which we com- 
monly call Sterling, a current money from a certain coin that King Richard 
caused to be stamped in those parts, and which was held in great request for its 
purity. 

Like the Huguenots, the Easterlings were “gentle and profitable 
strangers ;"” how have their descendants fared among us? We will 
endeavour to answer the question. 

Our population has, at various times, absorbed several bands of 
interesting people. Over and above the great waves of fortune that 
swept over England, leaving Celts, Romans, Saxons, and Normans 
in successive possession, there have been, at intervals, bands of 
foreigners who have domesticated themselves in our island. Some 
of these have been fugitives from religious persecution ; others have 
been merchants and artificers. Nearly all have been swallowed up 
in the mixed population that time has welded together by inter- 
marriage. Where are the descendants of the Waldenses who sought 
our shores in the days of their trouble? We can still trace a few of 
the Flemish and French Huguenots, who settled in Bethnal-green 
and Spitalfields in the sixteenth century, and practised silk and 
velvet weaving, in the names of some of the persons still employed 
in that occupation there. When we hear of such designations as 
Auvache, Bellinger, Beauchamp (corrupted to Beacham), Dacey, 
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Daltry, Deveaux, Fleury, Lusignan, Prideaux, Racine, Sully, Ven- 
dome, Vere, &c., among the still gentle and courteous weavers, we 
recognise in their owners the descendants of those unflinching, 
faithful people who left their native country for conscience’s sake : 
and when in wider circles, we meet with such familiar names as 
Martineau, Grote, Bouverie, Froude, Masson, Marryat, Trench, 
Dobell, Layard, Romilly, Ferrey, &c., we know those who bear them 
must be the descendants of like staunch, resolute, dauntless men who 
determined to make themselves free even at the cost of exile from 
their fatherland. But the various companies of merchants and 
artificers who, at various times, sought to improve their fortunes in 
this country, seem to have been altogether lost sight of. The band 
of Venetian artists imported to improve our glass manufacture in the 
days of the first James, for instance, was absorbed like a few rain- 
drops on the soil. And, to come to the subject of our present 
remarks, even the great body of merchants called Easterlings, who 
flourished in London for 300 years, enjoying the protection of the 
successive sovereigns and gathering together great riches, were 
engulfed in the population, and have left scarcely a trace. 

The company of Easterlings was created by Henry III. in 
recognition of the services of the merchants of the free cities of 
Germany, who had assisted him in his wars against France. A place 
of business was assigned them in Thames-street, near London 
Bridge ; it was called the Steel-yard ; and here they erected a hall, 
sometimes mentioned as “Guildhalda Teutonicorum.” They are 
called in the old statutes ‘* merchants of the Hanse towns,” and “ mer- 
chants of the Stil-yard.”. They seem to have enjoyed many privileges 
and exemptions, as we frequently meet with notifications appended to 
acts and edicts, to the effect that the regulation therein made was not 
to apply to the “merchants of the Stil-yard.” Somewhat of their 
fortunes can be traced in the successive charters granted to them, 
by Edward I. and Edward IIL, and in the confirmations of these 
by succeeding monarchs. Henry VI. confirmed their privileges ; 
but Edward VI. revoked them. This reverse of fortune was only 
temporary, for they were restored by Queen Mary ; only, however, 
to be taken away again. Queen Elizabeth finally abolished the 
Company. In 1597 their hall was closed, and they are said to have 
dispersed. But in John Manningham’s diary, under date March 2, 
1601, there occurs an entry which shows that though they were much 
disturbed at the Queen’s abolishment of their monopoly, they had 
not been altogether blotted out :— 
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and Marche, This day there was a great Court of Merchant Adventurers, two 

1601 were sent from the counsell to sitt and see their proceedings at their 
courts, and to make relacion. At this court two questions were moved : 
1.—Whether their companie were able to rent all the clothes made in 
England yf they might choose their place in the Lowe Countries, and 
be ayded by hir majestie for the execution of their orders? Resolved 
that they are able. 2,—Whether they can continue a companie to 
trade yf the Earl of Cumberland’s license take effect, whereby he hath 
liberty to ship over what cloth he pleaseth, contrary to hir majestie’s 
patents and grants to the Merchants? Resolved by hand that they 
cannot. (Mr. Hull nar.) 

Their courts consist of one Governor, one Deputy, a Secretary, and these 
sit at a table raysed a little, and twenty-four assistants sitt about ; the 
authority of these continues but six months, these speake, heare, and 
judge of other men’s speeches in Court. The greater part of the 
present at any Court carries the judgement. 


Cloth was one of the articles in which they dealt largely, and 
which it was their privilege to export. 

We glean from the early statutes that there were some imports 
obligatory upon the Easterlings. Thus we read :— 

Stat. 12 Edward IV. 2. Four bow-staves shal] be brought into this 
realm for every tun of merchandise brought in by any merchant- 
stranger from any place from whence bow-staves have been formerly 
brought, on pain of 6s. 8d. for every bow-stave whereof default is so 
made. 

Search and survey shall be made of such bow-staves by the head officer when 
the ship &c. lands, who shall have power to appoint officers for that 
purpose. 

Strat. 13 Eliz. 14. The Statute of 12 E. IV. confirmed. 

All merchant-strangers bringing wares from the east parts, as well as from 
the twenty-seven Hanse-towns, shall be bound by the said statute of 
12 E. IV. under the pains therein contained, to be divided betwixt the 
king and the prosecutor. 

What has become of the descendants of these enterprising 
merchants? They seem to have been almost all absorbed in the 
great stream of population. The General Post-office Directory for 
London shows ouly one Essling as a householder in the wide metro- 
polis. It is, however, evident that an individual among a large 
number of strangers congregating in one spot, or meeting in one 
place for the transaction of business, would require further dis- 
tinction in his designation than the general term Easterling. In the 
early archives of the City of London there is mention of one ‘ John le 
Long, the Easterling,’ showing that personal peculiarities were seized 
upon as identifications. But when an individual penetrated into the 
provinces, the designation of Easterling was sufficient for the people 
among whom he settled. An Easterling, we have reason to know, 
was among the earliest hosiers in that ancient seat of the hosiery trade, 
Hinckley. We learn something of the fortunes of his descendants 
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from the obituary of the May number of the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1789 :— 
At Hinckley, Mrs. Estlin, relict of the late Mr. Thomas E., hosier of that place, 


who has left, now living, four daughters and a son, the Rev. John Prior Estlin, * 
a Dissenting minister at Bristol. 


In corroboration of the view that the Easterlings who remained in 
London had other surnames conferred upon them, while those who 
settled in other centres of industry retained this distinctive and 
descriptive title, it may be mentioned that though there is only one 
Essling in the Post-office London Directory, there are two Estlins in 
the comparatively short Law List in the provinces. 


ey 
Che history of SHilds. 


By CorNeELIus WALForD, F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
PART IV. 
(Continued from p. 140.) 
CHAPTER XXX.—Gilds of Lancashire. 


HE only return made for the County Palatine of Lancaster 
in 1388 was of a Gild in the borough of Lancaster. But we 
shall see that other Gilds existed in the county, presenting 

some remarkable features. 

Lancaster.—Here was an early Gild which differed in its con- 
stitution but little from the type of burial societies which prevail so 
largely, and almost exclusively in this county, at the present day ; and 
it still more remarkably embodies the “ collecting” feature, being the 
only Gild of this period known to have a regulation for collecting the 
dues by the aid of special officers. We give the ordinances in their 
entirety, with the exception of one slight deviation. 

Gild of the Holy Trinity and St. Leonard, founded 1377.—These 
Ordinances were made on the Feast of St. Leonard, a.p. 1377. 
Whoever is admitted to the Gild shall make oath to keep these 
Ordinances. No one of the Gild shall do anything to the loss or 
hurt of another, nor shall allow it to be done so far as he can hinder 
it—the laws and customs of the town of Lancaster being always 


E. WALFORD. 





* Names, like his, sometimes die hard. The name of Estlin was given as a 
Christian name to my friend and former tutor, the late Rev. Constantine Estlin 
Prichard, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and afterwards Rector of South 
Luffenham, Rutlandshire. He was a native of Bristol. 
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saved. No one of the Gild shall wrong the wife or daughter or 
sister of another, nor shall allow her to be wronged so far as he can 
hinder it. No one of the Gild shall take into his house anyone 
known to be an adulterer, nor shall himself live in adultery ; and if 
it be shown that he has done either, and after two warnings he will 
not amend, he shall be altogether put out of the Gild. . . . If any 
one of the Gild die within Lancaster, all the brethren then in the 
town shall come to placebo and dirige, if summoned by the ‘‘ belman” 
or pay ijd. All shall go or send to the mass held for a dead brother 
or sister, and offer od., under the same penalty. Every one of the 
brethren shall say, for the soul of the dead, as quickly as he can, Ix. 
Pater-nosters, with as many Hail-Marys. And the anniversary of 
every brother shall be duly kept. If any of the Gild dies outside 
the town of Lancaster, within a space of xx. miles, xij. bretheren shall 
wend and seek the body, at the cost of the Gild. And if the brother 
or sister so dying wished to be buried where he died, the said xij. 
shall see that he has fitting burial there, at the cost of the Gild. 
Each brother and sister so dying shall have, at the mass on the day 
of burial, six torches and xviij. wax lights ; and at other services 
two torches and iiij. wax lights. All the bretheren and unmarried 
sisteren of the Gild shall meet four times a year, on four Sundays 
(which are named). Each shall then pay xiijd. towards finding two 
chaplains to celebrate divine service in the town for the welfare of 
the King and the Queen and the Lord Duke of Lancaster, and the 
whole realm, and all the dead bretheren and sisteren of the Gild. 
Whoever does not come to these meetings, and does not pay the 
money within three weeks afterwards, shall pay half a pound of wax, 
which shall be doubled if there be a further arrear of three weeks. It 
is ordained that xij. good and discreet men of the Gild shall be 
chosen ; who shall have the power of admitting fresh bretheren and 
sisteren ; shall arrange with each of these what shall be paid on 
entry ; shall deal with what other matters touch the good name, profit, 
and well-being of the Gild; and shall appoint the places and times 
of meetings :—and these xij. shall be chosen afresh every year, if it be 
thought fit. Collectors shall be chosen, to gather in all dues. They 
shall render an account to the aforesaid xij., or the greater part of 
them, so that the xij. may every quarter let the Gild know how its 
affairs stand. 

Liverpool.—Here we have a remarkable instance of a Merchant 
Gild regulating the privileges of buying and selling within the 
borough. 
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Merchant Gild, 1229. By charter of Henry I1I.—the borough 
had received a previous charter from John in 1207—it was provided 
as follows :— 

** Know ye that we have granted and by this our charter have 
confirmed, that our town of Leverepul shall for ever be a free 
borough, and that the burgesses of the same borough shall havea 
mercatorial Gild, with a hanse and other liberties, and free customs 
to the same Gild pertaining ; and that no one who is not of the same 
Gild shall transact any merchandise in the aforesaid borough unless 
by consent of the same burgesses.” 

The “ Gildam mercatorium cum hansa” here granted took, as was 
frequently the case, a twofold form. The Merchants Gild developed 
into @ municipal Corporation, but the Hanse—following the defini- 
tion of Ducange, of being Mercatorium Societas, a company of mer- 
chants or traders—commenced to trade on its own account; and 
looking with jealous eyes on all competitors, applied to them strictly 
the latter words of the charter above quoted. If it could not drive 
them from the field, it could mulct them in fines for permission to 
trade. Itwill be instructive to take a few examples of what was done 
in this direction, the more so that the cases here given are strictly 
authentic. 

1339. Richard II. confirmed previous charters, “at the same 
time granting that no person not of the Gild should buy or sell any 
merchandise in the borough without the consent of the burgesses.” 

1581. The Corporation records say, under date 13th April this 
year: “ Rauffe Serocold of Manchester gave four marks to the Town 
to be allowed to make his best market for his Iron and Trayne Oil, 
which came to Liverpool in the good ship the barque Siraunge.” 

1590, Nov. 5. Item: “ George Hodser, a merchant from Ire- 
land, whoe brought hither certen grayne, to wete, Wheate, and Rye, 
w™ was thought conveniente to have ben hadd asa common bargain 
for the towne ; howbeit after some conference in the haule at a con- 
vocacon there, yt was agreed betweene Mr. Maior, his bretheren and 
burgesses, and the said Hodser, that the same George Hodser in 
consideracon of the summe of xxvjs. viijd. by him to be paid unto 
the towne, he should have libertie to take his best marquett for his 
said commoditie within the towne, which was to him graunted, and 
soe paide for the same the said summe of xxvjs. viijd. to the hands 
of Mr. Bailliff Formebie for the Towne’s use.” 

1591. March 23.—At an Assembly in the Common Hall: “ One 
Mr. Pratt came before Mr. Maior and the whole assemblie concern- 
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ing certen Rie and Barlie by him and his capten brought into this 
ryver from Ireland, to the nomber and quantitie of sixe score 
barrells of both sorts, w° they p’ffered to Mr. Maior and the 
towne to be solde, for the w, Mr. Maior, wt the consente of the 
wholl assemblie proffered vijs. iiijd. for a barrell of the said rye, and 
sixe shillings for a barrell of the said barlie, w™ price the said 
merchants of the aforesaid grayne refusinge, did then and there 
voluntarelie make p’ffer to Mr. Maior to the towne’s use and p’ffit of 
the summe of xxxiijs. ilijd. to have license and free on 23d March, 
whereof the following is the formal record :— 

“It was inquired whether corne or other victuals cominge or to be 
broughte unto this saide towne and porte of Liv’poole by waye 
of mercandize may lawfullie, and by the orders of this hanse, be 
bargained and bought by anie freeman of this towne w**oute the 
speciall licence and consent of Mr. Maior of the same towne for the 
tyme being, w'" the assente also of the Aldermen his bretheren 
and burgesses, the same goods being before p’ffered to the towne 
to be solde. 

‘* Whereunto all the whole assemblie (by poles and afterwards wt 
a gen’all voice) made answer sayinge yt was not lawfull for anie 
one to bargain or bie any of the commodities above mentioned, the 
same being first (to be) p’ffered to the towne to be solde as is 
above said. 

‘‘Whereupon the determinacon ofa certain offense supposed to 
have bene committed by Gyles Brooke of this towne, marchant, 
touchinge the buyinge of certen graine brought hither by one 
Phepole’s man oute of Ireland, was referred and put over untill 
fryday then nexte, libertie to take their best marquett for the sales 
of theire said graine, w® in ende was to them granted by a 
gen’all consente, and soe they p’mised to paye the said summe of 
xxxiijs, iiijd., which was to be paid win twoe dayes then next fol- 
lowing.” 

This Hanse, or trading body, included the whole of the freemen 
and burgesses, to whom any produce imported had first to be offered. 
The process was this. A value was put upon it by the Prizers (town 
appraisers). Ifthe importers did not choose to accept the price so 
fixed, they had to bargain with the town as to what they should pay 
for permission to sell in the open market. This regulation was 
strictly enforced ; of which the following is an instance. 

In this same year (1591) one Gyles Brooke (who in the following 
year was elected Mayor) had bargained on his own account for a 
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cargo of grain from Ireland. This was considered a grave offence, 
and the matter was brought before the Town’s Assembly following. 

On Friday the Assembly met again, and proceeded to confer, 
** Concerninge the determination or ending of the matter of offence 
committed by the said Gyles Brooke before menconed and spoken 
of.” It is then recorded : 

“The offence beinge sufficientlie founde and approved in the said 
Gyles Brooke, as well by the confession of the yonge man s’vante 
to the said Mr. Phepole aforenamed, whoe had solde the foresaide 
graine unto the said Gyles Brooke as otherwise, a ffyne by a gen’all 
consente was sett downe, according to the greater p’te of the 
said Assemblie, beinge dem’ded for the assessinge of the said fyne 
to the summe of ffyve shillings in regard the said Gyles Brooke did 
allege his said offence to be done and committed ignorantlie and 
not otherwise, and submitted him selfe to the curtesie and good 
consideracon of the howse w summe of fyve shillings was by 
him paid to the hands of Mr. Bailiff Ball to the towne’s use.” 

The importer of the grain (Mr. Phepole) was at a subsequent 
Assembly fined 5s. 

In connection w' these high-handed proceedings, it becomes 
necessary to review the provisions of a later charter, granted by 
Philip and Mary in 1556. This is the sixth charter granted to the 
borough. It also enacts “that no one who is not of the same Gild, 
shall transact any merchandize in the borough unless by consent of 
the same burgesses.” But it contained also some additional words 
which, whether intended to do so or not, had the effect of limiting 
the construction which had been adopted in the practice under the 
earlier charters, viz. : ‘“‘ We have granted also to the same burgesses 
and their heirs, that whatsoever merchants shall seek the borough 
with their merchandize, whether strangers or others, may safely and 
securely come with their merchandize, and safely remain and thence 
depart, doing therefor the right and due customs.” 

It is probable that in consequence of the transactions already 
narrated, attention may have been drawn to the last-quoted words. 
What followed indicates some modification of practice. 

On April 14, same year (1591), it stands recorded :— 

‘‘Item, concerninge certen TZal//lowe called rendered tallowe, 
brought hither for a towne’s bargain, the quantitie whereof being soe 
small as but fyve cwt. or thereabouts, yt is therefore thought mete 
and soe agreed upon by a common consente, that from henceforth 
anie freeman of this saide towne, one or moe may bargaine and buy 
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as well the said quantitie of tallowe above menconed as all other 
such like w® shall fall oute as this doth, not fitte for a common 
bargaine, yet, nevertheles, if any one free burgess of this towne, 
being a townesman, shall buie anie such quantitie he shall not denie 
one or moe of his neighbours beinge free of the corporacon to 
be p’takers thereof with him ; soe he or they come in conveniente 
time. And that the first buier of the same shall, upon such a bargain 
or contracte made give undelaied notice and knowledge hereof to 
Mr. Maier of this towne for the tyme being, or to his deputie, soe as 
either proclamacon maye be made, or els particular warninge be 
given at evri freeman’s house by the underbailiff to the same effecte, 
and the like order and rule to be observed for corn and grain. 

“Item. It is nevertheless thought meete and conveniente and 
thereupon agreed as afore’, that anie one townes man being a free 
burgess of the same shall and may w'*oute restrainte or offence, 
bargain and buie anie rendred tallowe not surpassing one cwt. of 
roughe tallowe ; nor above the nomber or quantitie of thirtie or fortie 
stonnes, or the nomber and quantitie of xxxtie barrels, and not 
above of graine or corne, brought or to be brouyht hither to be solde 
by anie maren’ or sailor, or other p’son or p’sons, and this to be law- 
full for anie one townes man beinge free, for his owne p’per use w**out 
anie other to be p’taker w’th him thereof, anie above to the contrarie 
notwithstanding.” 

But again the question came up at a convocation in the Common 
Hall, before John Byrde, Mayor, April 20, of which the record 
stands ;— 

“ First, conce’ninge certain tallowe latelie brought hither by one 
Nicholas Creley and others, whose names are hereafter subscribed, 
supposed to be bargained and brought contrarie to the orders of this 
towne, to the use of forrainers, w said tallowe as it appeareth now 
sithence, was not so brought as yt was supposed. Soe that it is nowe 
by this wholl assemblie concluded and agreed, that in the further- 
ence and advancement of o* liberties and trafique here, yt is and 
shall be lawful from henceforthe, to and for ev’ie or anie mann’ of 
townes man beinge a fre burg’ of this Corporacon, to bargaine and 
buie anie manner of goods, m’chandizes, and other commodities 
whatsoev' (victuels onely excepted), to and for his owne p’per use 
and commoditie not extendinge above the value and summe of twentie 
pounds ; soe as the marchante sello" of the same goods, &c., doe 
yelde and paye for his libertie and licence to sell the same to the 
towne’s use and benefite the summe of eighte shillings, and for 
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victuels the lyke libertie is graunted, both to the seller and to the 
buier, if the commoditie of such victuells surpas not the value of tenne 
pounds, the seller yeldinge and paying to the townes use the sum 
of foure shillings, and this order to have continuance, and be in force 
until yt be repelled or revoked by this howse. 

Item, it is further agreed as afore that if anie townes man will 
have parte of the tallowe now supposed to be solde by Nicholas 
Creley, and others, givinge notice thereof to Mr. Maior anie tyme of 
this p’sente daye, he shall have the same at the price of iijs. vijd. the 
stonne, so as to take it by the cwt. or barrell, and make undelaied 
paimente for the same upon the receipt thereof. And for this tyme 
the m’chant buier shall paye for his licence of the sales of the said 
tallowe but sixpence upon the barrells and xijd. upon the cwt., the 
former order notwithstandinge. And the said Patrick Creber for his 
p’te had liberiie for his porcon of the said tallowe, viz., for licence to 
sell the same, payinge therefor the sum of twoe shillings sixe pence, 
w°> was paide to the hands of Mr. Bailif Formbie to the townes use.” 

On the 31st May the question of tallow from Ireland again came 
up ; and just previously trouble had been threatened with Chester on 
account also of tallow. The record of the Irish case is as follows :— 

“‘Imp’mis for and conc’ninge certen tallowe brought hither by one 
Garland, from Ireland, Marchante, viz., twoe tonnes in casque, and 
because that men of Chest" as appeareth by a I’re missyve sente 
from the Maior of the said citie of Chest" to Mr. Maior of this 
towne, have bargained and bought the same by an absolute con- 
tracte. To cutt off such disordered dealinge, it is thought mete 
that the said commoditie shalbe taken by the towne, and for that 
the quantitie thereof is but smale, yt is concluded and agreed by 
the wholl assemblie that Mr. Maior shall have the said tallowe to 
his owne commoditie and use, payinge to the towne for the same the 
summe of x//.” 

Early in the following year questions arose concerning wool ; but 
enough has been said to show the arbitrary rules which were 
attempted to be enforced in the Gild of the Hanse ; regulations which 
must have operated largely towards the restriction of trade, and 
could not have promoted its advancement. 

Other Gilds.—We must now retrace our steps in point of date a 
little. The phrases, “other liberties,” and “ free customs to the 
same Gild pertaining,” in the grant of the “‘Gildam Mercatorium,” are 
believed to have included the permission to form minor trade fellow- 
ships, and several such were constituted. 
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In 1558 there was in existence a Tailors’ Gild, and one John 
Pemberton was admitted to his freedom on payment of 6s. 8d. As 
soon as he was admitted he stirred up his brethren of the craft, and 
under his leadership a petition was presented to the Mayor and 
Assembly, along with a douceur of 5os., setting forth that the 
honourable fraternity of tailors formerly enjoyed certain exclusive 
privileges which had fallen into disuse, and praying for sanction to 
form themselves into an exclusive Gild, prohibiting all others from 
engaging in the trade under pain of fine and forfeiture. This was 
assented to, and a charter accordingly granted, signed by Robert 
Corbett, Mayor, Sir Richard Molyneaux of Sefton, Sir William 
Norris of Speke, Ralph Sekerston, M.P. and Alderman, George 
Fairclough, Alderman, and John More of Bank Hall, and George 
Ireland of Hale, Squires, Burgesses, with the whole assent of the 
co-burgesses. 

1559. Alexander Garnett, who succeeded to the civic chair, took 
a hostile position, and the fraternity was for the moment suppressed ; 
but in the following year was revived under the sheltering wing of 
brave old Ralph Sekerston, and continued to flourish. 

1581. The Zailors’ Gild came before the assembly, and asked for 
authority to charge 4s. 6d. for the “goodwill and admission of 
members.” At the same time the Company of Websters requested 
authority to charge 5s. for the like privilege. Both applications were 
granted. See Picton’s Liverpool Municipal Records, 1883, p. 74. 

Other Gilds of Lancashire will be noticed in our next chapter. 

( Zo be continued.) 


# 


** Port”? and ** [Port-Reeve.” 
i. 
By J. H. Rounp, M.A. 

N reply to Dr. Pring’s letter on this subject,* I undertook to 
“prove that his premises, conclusions, and ‘inevitable de- 
ductions,’ are all fundamentally erroneous.” This I now 

proceed to do. 
Dr. Pring starts from the proposition that— 
“It is justly insisted on by Professor Stubbs, in his ‘ Constitutional 


History,’ that the word fort in fort-reeve is the Latin porta (not portus), 
where the markets are held, and although used for the city generally, 





* See ante, p. 162. 
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seems to refer to it specially in its character of ‘a mart or city of mer- 
chants’ (vol. i. p. 404) ; and it is greatly owing to the want of observance 
of this necessary distinction that so much error has crept into the 
explanations which are commonly given of this word” (ante, p. 264). 

He then proceeds thus, on his own account, to confirm Professor Stubbs’ 
views :— 

“That the distinction thus insisted upon is correct, and at once settles 
the true significance of the word fort in Port-reeve, is placed beyond all 
question by passages still extant in the Laws of Athelstan, which ordain 
tbat no man shall buy any property over xx. pence outside the fort or gate 
‘unless the Port-reeve, or other underlying (sic) man be witness,’ and that 
‘every marketing must be within the Zort’” (J0.) 

Thus we arrive at Dr. Pring’s conclusion :— 

“ Here, then, we have the Roman Zor‘ still in use for a gate, thus fixing 
the special meaning of the word Port-reeve, which, by the particular 
department of the office thus testified in its name, carries us back through 
Saxon clearly up to Roman times... . In this ancient name, composed of 
a Roman prefix (Joréa, a ‘ city-gate’) and a Saxon suffix (gerefa, reeve or 
steward), the two nationalities, Roman and Saxon, are seen actually to 
amalgamate.” (/d.) 

I shall first show that Dr. Pring has placed a wrong construction on 
Professor Stubbs’ words, and on the further evidence which he adduces, 
and I shall then give the reasons which have compelled me, very 
reluctantly, to believe that Professor Stubbs is himself mistaken in his 
derivation of “ port ” from Zorta. 

The actual dictum of Professor Stubbs is as follows :— 

“The word gort in port-reeve is the Latin ‘ porta’ (not ‘ portus ’), where 
the markets were held, and although used for the city generally, seems to 
refer to it specially in its character of a mart or city of merchants.” 
(Const. Hist. i. 404.) 

Here it will be observed that the learned writer, though he derives 
“port” etymologically from Jorta, assigns it a denotation, in Anglo- 
Saxon times, which I hold to be strictly accurate, but which is in no way 
that of a “gate.” Dr. Pring, however, speaks of the Port-reeve as “ forte 
vel oppidi prefectus,” and would have us believe that “port ” meant, at one 
and the same time, two distinct things, the entire town and the gate of the 
town. No sanction for the latter meaning is to be found in the work of 
Professor Stubbs. It is therefore impossible to see how Dr. Pring can 
place ‘‘ beyond all question” the meaning “insisted upon” by Protessor 
Stubbs, by adducing evidence to prove that “port” had a éofally 
different meaning, viz., that of “a gate!” 

But what are the passages which, in Dr. Pring’s opinion, place this 
latter meaning, whether sanctioned or not, “ beyond all question? ” They 
appear, as will be seen on comparison, to be those thus carefully rendered 
by Professor Stubbs :— 


“ And we have ordained, that no man buy any property out of port, 
over xx. pence; but let him buy there within, on the witness of the port- 
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reeve, or of another unlying man ; or further, on the witness of the reeves 
at the folk-mote.” * 

It will be seen, however, that the middle sentence, though quoted by 
Dr. Pring between inverted commas—“ unless the Reeve or other under- 
lying man be witness,’—is mangled beyond recognition, were it not for 
the fatal “ underlying man.” Moreover, Dr. Pring’s rendering “ outside 
the port or gate” is a mere gloss of his own on the word “ port,’’ which 
Professor Stubbs reproduces as it stands. We have seen that the latter 
writer would here render it, zo¢ as a “ gate,’’ but as “the city generally, 
. - « Specially in its character of a mart;” and the late lamented Mr. 
Green similarly rendered it as a “ regulation that all marketing was to be 
‘within port,’ or market town.’’+ 

And that these great authorities were right in their rendering “is placed,’ 
if needful, “beyond all question” by comparing the expression in the 
Laws of AEthelstan—“ Cyninges geréfa dimnan port,”} with the greeting in 
the Conqueror’s Charter to the “portirefan and ealle tha burhwaru 677- 
nan Londone,” § where the whole town appears as the equivalent of the 
“ port,’ and with the striking passage in the Wallingford grant,— 

“Binnan tham porte fram geast geate on North healfe strete” (ze. 
within the town from east gate to North-side Street),— 
where we not only have “ port” as meaning clearly the whole town, but 
where the gate is emphatically distinguished as the Anglo-Saxon “ geat.” 
Thus, just as “ within port” meant “ within the zowz,” so “ out of port ” 
meant “‘ out of own,” and it is therefore quite certain that in the passage 
we are discussing we have of, as Dr. Pring so confidently asserts, “the 
Roman Zor‘ still in use for a gate.” 

We have now seen that the prefix “ port” in the word “ port-reeve ” 
means, not a “ gate,” but a market or trading town. We have next to 
consider whether it was derived from “porta” or “ portws,” and, lastiy, to 
trace the process by which that derivation was effected. 

It is, as I have said, with the utmost reluctance that I should venture 
to differ from that great scholar,the profundity of whose learning and the 
justice of whose conclusions it were presumptuous in me to praise. Yet 
I cannot but think that Professor Stubbs, or, as we may now speak of 
him, the Bishop of Chester, in his eagerness to rebut the erroneous, but 
very natural and too frequent, identification of the word “ port” with 
“ portus ” 2 the sense of a sea-port,|\ has erred in the opposite direction by 

“Laws of Athelstan: Conc. Greatanlea (circ. 930), § 12 (Stubbs’ Select 
Charters, p. 65.) 

+ Conquest of England, p. 227. Mr. Green points out that it was repealed 
the following winter, at Exeter: ‘‘ Let all the dooms made at Greatley be kept, 
save those about marketing within port and selling on Sundays.” 

t LI. Athelstan, iii. § 7, iv. § 3. § Liber Custumarum. 

|| ‘‘ The most ancient Government of this Town, we may reasonably imagine, was 
(like that of the generality of other Corporations) by a Port-grave (from the Saxon 


‘porte,’ a port or harbour, and ‘gerefa,’ governor).” (Morant’s History of 
Colchester, i. 93, ii. 23.) 
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identifying it with the Latin “porta.” For as to the argument that it “ is 
the Latin ‘ porta,’ where the markets were held,” | am compelled to point 
out, FIRSTLY, that in the Roman towns of Britain, as elsewhere, “ the 
markets were held” in the forum, and that we should consequently expect 
the name for a market town to be derived from forum rather than from 
porta. Thus, with the Romans, forum meant (1) the market, (2) a 
market town generally, (3) a special market town such as Forum Afppit, 
much as we speak of Market Rasen or Market Harborough. SECONDLY, 
that the forum, so far from being at the gate (Jorfa), was unquestionably 
in the very centre of the settlement, as has been proved by excavations 
in two such different types as Cadleva Atrebatum (Silchester)* and Cilur- 
num+ on the Roman wall. It is clear that the markets in these 
Roman towns were in no sense held atthe Joréa, so that we are precluded 
from that explanation of the derivation of “ port” from forta. THIRDLY, 
this being so, no other explanation is forthcoming. FOURTHLY, forta is 
never used as in any way the equivalent of a town, trading or other. 
Consequently there is a gulf between Zor/a and “ port” that cannot be 
bridged over. 

But when we turn to “ portws” we are overwhelmed with evidence of 
its identity with the Anglo-Saxon “port.” Kemble observes with much 
point that— 

*** Port’ strictly means an enclosed place for sale and purchase, a 
market ; for ‘Portus est conclusus locus, quo importantur merces et inde 
exportantur. Est et statio conclusa et munita.’ (Thorpe, i. 158.) ” { 

In the * Dooms of London” (Instituta Londoniz) the chief trading 
towns are spoken of as “ summi Zortus,”§ and Offa confirms, in the eighth 
century, the gift of a plot of ground “ in Jortu qui vocatur Lunden-wick,”|| 
which “ portus” is identified by Mr. Green, when quoting the passage, with 
“the Eastcheap of later days.”1 Nor would it be difficult to multiply 
such instances. If then it can, moreover, be shown that the gulf between 
“ portus ” (a sea-port) and “ port” (a market or trading town) is capable 
of being bridged over by a most satisfactory explanation, we shall be com- 
pletely justified in accepting the “ portzs” derivation. Such an explana- 
tion I believe to be forthcoming, and I shall hope, in the second half of 
this paper, to set it forth for the first time, and incidentally to throw some 
fresh light on the long and keenly disputed question of the circumstances 
under which certain Latin words were absorbed into the English tongue. 

(To be continued.) 








* “The plan of the forum has been distinctly “ascertained. . . . It stood in 
the centre of the city”’ (Scarth’s Roman Britain, p. 144. Cf. Archzeological 
Journal, xxx. 22). 


t ‘*An open market-place 54 feet square.”——On the forum of the Roman 
station at Cilurnum. (Archzologia, xlvi. 1—8.) 
t Kemble’s Saxons in England, ii. 550. Lb. ii. 337-8. 


§ - 3 
|| Thorpe, Ancient Laws, 1. 34 (note). I Conquest of England, p. 458. 
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Qutograph Letters. 
No. IV. 


FROM THE REV. R. H. BARHAM (TOM INGOLDSBY) TO 
A BROTHER CLERGYMAN IN KENT. 


Y DEAR R—,—I will look over your MSS. with a great deal 
of pleasure, and will give you, ¢f you wish it, my candid 
opinion, assuming that you are not one of those ques- 

tioners who consult their friends as Cumberland did Reynolds : “ My 
dear Sir Joshua,—A pert, pragmatical puppy here says that my 
Gainsborough is a copy. I'll break any man’s bones who says my 
Gainsborough is a copy. Pray come, and give me your candid 
opinion.” I need hardly say that I am nota candidate for the 
Websterian prize myself, for I could as soon construct a cathedral as 
a comedy ; still less need I say that I will at all events preserve your 
secret. 

Your friend has been misinformed. I never caught a perch in the 
military canal in my life, nor any other fish, except one single jack of 
about 3+ lbs. weight, and that was with a ‘‘trimmer.” While curate 
of Ashford, I used to go out with Charles N and a casting-net, 
and gota few gudgeons out of the holes by Hutton’s mill; but that 
was the extent of my piscatory performances. Indeed, I should be 
excessively alarmed at hooking a big fish ; it would be an even bet 
whether I got him ou¢or he me iz. When do you come to town? 

Yours very truly, 
R. H. BarHam. 





Amen Corner, Nov. 22, 1843. 


¥ 


Che Floralia at Helston. 


HE festival, so named in honour of the goddess Flora, is said 
to have been instituted in Rome, under its first kings, for the 
purpose of obtaining from the goddess the protection of the 

blossoms. According to Cicero, its celebration was conducted by 
the zdiles who had the care of the Temple of Ceres, and its 
festivities were carried on with boisterous merriment, accompanied 
by theatrical and mimic representations. Similar festivals in southern 
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countries mark seasons for rejoicing, chiefly in spring and autumn, 
and seem to be called forth by the season of the year itself, without 
any distinct connection with a particular divinity. Originally festivals 
of the country people, the floral celebrations were afterwards, in 
Italy as in Greece, introduced into the towns, where they naturally 
assumed a more dissolute character, while the country people 
continued to celebrate them in their old and merry but innocent 
manner. 

Helston, in Cornwall, on the 8th of May has been from time 
immemorial the scene of a festival, which has been traced by 
antiquaries to so remote a source as the Roman Floralia, although 
the day is locally known as “ Furry-day,” a name which Polwhele 
derives from the Cornish word feur, a “ fair,” or ‘‘ holiday.” Others, 
however, suggest its connection with the Cornish word /orrior, 
a thief, ‘‘from the green soils brought home from the woods.” 
Be that as it may, on this particular day of the year the 
whole town keeps holiday. It begins by young men and 
maidens making a foray into the country to bring home the 
May. Then during the day various dances take place through the 
town at intervals. The ladies and gentlemen dance, as also do the 
tradespeople, the servants, &c. All the principal inhabitants throw 
open their houses, and the parties dance in and out of them, as the 
poem describes. The origin of this graceful custom is lost in 
remote antiquity :— 


** Returning summer into life 

Through bud and flower is springing ; 
In every dell the cuckoo’s note 

Full lustily is ringing, 
And on the sunny primrose bank, 

Or through the young-leaved beeches, 
The merry birds are twittering 

A thousand loving speeches. 


Come forth, ye toiling denizens 
Of murky lane and alley, 

And fan you on the fresh hill-side, 
And sun you in the valley. 

Come forth, ye light of heart and step, 
Come forth, ye sick and sorry, 

*Twill stir the life-blood in your veins, 
To join our woodland foray. 


And we will pluck the hawthorn bough, 
And strip the feathery larches, 

To deck sweet May with garlands gay, 
And build her triumph arches. 
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And lovingly we’ll welcome home, 
With music and with dances, 

Her blush of maiden-bashfulness, 
And summer’s burning glances, 


The dull old streets will swarm with life 
And revel at their coming, 

And ring with minstrelsy uncouth 
Of piping and of drumming. 

And livelier shall their measure be, 
Blither our steps and faster, 

Till smiles shall seem to wink and beam 
From dusky brick and plaster. 


Now o’er the schoolroom’s floor sedate 
Our merry feet shall twinkle, 

Though every sage of Greece and Rome 
His angry brows should wrinkle. 

They need not deem we scorn their lore, 
Or mock the noble pages, 

Whence many a sweet spring song rings out 
From long forgotten ages. 


And now the bustling market-place 
Shall see us tread a measure, 

And sturdy Trade relax his frown 
To greet the sons of Pleasure. 

Our stores will none the emptier be, 
Our bargains none the harder, 

When blushing May and summer gay 
Have smiled upon the larder. 


Throng up the stairs, ye merry elves, 
As fast as ye are able, 

We'll storm the anxious realm of news, 
And foot it round the table. 

We will not dream of strife to come, 
Nor fear the dim hereafter, 

While English hand grasps English hand, 
And all is joy and laughter. 


Then on through gardens green and bright 
Our flitting steps shall wander, 

Where youth might whisper tales of love, 
Or thoughtful age might ponder. 

And up and down, and in and out, 
To lowly portals stooping, 

And through the inmost household shrines, 
In blithe procession trooping. 


Say not the good old times are dead, 
When rich and poor united, 
On this their yearly festival 
Their kindly wishes plighted, 
When men of substance and degree, 
And dames of grace and fashion, 
Looked on the lowlier of their kind 
With more than mere compassion. 


U 
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And fairly owned that each and all” 
Found life but brief and fleeting, 

While all had hearts of human mould 
To simple pleasure beating. 

For still though various their estate, 
And diverse their employment, 

One breath of May could stir them all 
To fulness of enjoyment.” 


@ 


Collectanea. 


THE “curse ”’ uttered on Shakespeare’s Memorial at Stratford-on-Avon, 
against anyone who should disturb his bones, is not without precedent. 
The ancient Romans denounced any disturbance of funeral remains, 
By the Aurelian Gate at Rome was the following inscription, belonging 
to a Pagan period: C. TVLLIVS . C . L. BARNAEVS . OLLA . EJVS . 
SI . QVIS VIOLARIT . AD . INFEROS . NON RECIPIATVR. That-is, 
“C. Tullius Barnaeus. If anyone violate this urn, let him not be received 
into the Infernal Regions” (z.¢., Elysium). Maitland has recorded one to 
the same import among the Christian remains in the Lapidarian Gallery: 
MALE . PEREAT . INSEPVLTVS . IACEAT . NON. RESVRGAT .CVM .IVDA. 
PARTEM . HABEAT. SI . QVIS . SEPVLCHRVM . HOC . VIOLAVERIT. 
“If anyone violate this Sepulchre, let him perish miserably, lie 
unburied, and not arise, but have his lot with Judas.” In a very early 
sepulchre at St. Denis, in which was entombed the royal body of Hil- 
peric (Childeric I., father of Clovis, and deceased in 481 or 482) discovered 
in 1643, a stone ccffin had in Roman uncial characters the following: 
TEMPORE NVLLO VOLO HINC TOLLANTVR OSSA HILPERICI. And in the 
interior, written in vermilion colour: PRECOR EGO ILPERICVS NON 
AVFERANTVR HINC OSSA MEA. 

THE ORACLE OF DoDONA.—On the site of the ancient temple of Zeus, 
at Dodona, in Epirus, celebrated as the seat of the oldest oracle of Greece, 
the Auz/der states, a series of excavations have recently been commenced 
by M. Constantine Carapanos, and have already been attended with 
gratifying results. Remains of the foundations have been discovered 
sufficient to enable the excavators to identify the exact position and ground- 
plan of the Temple. Amongst the ruins there have been found a 
considerable number of leaden tablets on which are written questions 
which were put to the oracle in ancient times. Such questions were 
naturally left behind by the questioners, while they would, of course, take 
the answers with them on their departure home. One of the lead plates, 
however, is exceptional inthat it has the question on one side and the reply 
of the oracle on the other. The inquirer is a certain Antiochus, and he 
asks to what deity he is to address his prayers in order that the members 
of his family may recover from maladies that had long afflicted them. 
The answer of the oracle is in the usual indirect and ambiguous style. 
Antiochus is told that he must go to the city of Hermione and worship 
the goddess who will meet him from the opposite island of Idrea, which 
may perhaps be interpreted as a roundabout way of recommending the 
invalids to try the effects of a sojourn at the seaside. This remarkable tablet 
has been sent to the Academy of Inscriptions and Fine Arts at Paris. 


EDMUND Bocer. 
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Reviews, 


History of the Knights of Malta; or, The Order of St. Fohn of 
Jerusalem. By Major-General WHITWORTH PORTER, R.E. Second 
Edition. Longmans, Green & Co. 1883. 

‘THE original work, of which this is a revised edition, was published in 

1858. In the interim much has become known about the Order which 

had hitherto been veiled in obscurity ; hence the additions made in the 

present volume are numerous and important; indeed, it may be stated 
that the entire work has been re-written. In its preparation, everything 
to which access could be obtained has been minutely studied. The 
work embraces the history of the Order from its foundation in the 
eleventh century down to the present time. This includes its career in 

Palestine, Rhodes, and Malta. Detailed narratives are given of the two 

memorable sieges of Rhodes in 1480 and 1522, and of the siege of Malta 

in 1565. The capture of that fortress by Napoleon in 1798, and its 
subsequent blockade and its transfer to England are also included. 

In addition to the public and political history of the Order, several 
chapters are interspersed giving details of its organisation, social habits, 
and internal economy. A chapter is devoted to the /amgue of England, 
giving a full account of the establishment of the Priory at Clerkenwell, 
and the subsequent fate of those buildings; and the work concludes with 
a narrative of the revival of the /angue and its present position, objects, 
and work. Among the illustrations to the volume are the fate of St. 
John in the Muristan, Jerusalem ; the ruins of Muristan, as they appeared 
before the excavations were commenced by the German Government ; a 
fac-simile of an old woodcut of Rhodes ; a map of Malta, illustrating the 
siege of 1565; armorial bearings at St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, &c. 


Surnames as a Science. By ROBERT FERGUSON, M.P., F.S.A. London: 
Routledge & Sons. 1883. 

THREE hundred years ago, before the study of rocks and fossils had en- 
gaged the attention of scholars, before the word “geology” had been 
coined as a name for that study, our greatest poet in noblest language 
told the world that knew him not, of “sermons in stones, and good in 
everything.” And now we have the greatest scholars of the age “solving 
the problems of the universe by aid of those very stones in which the 
“Melancholy Jacques” found so much meaning. And to the eye of a 
philosopher nothing can be of merely superficial interest. The “surname” 

which to an ordinary observer is merely a fortuitous assemblage of letters 
used to distinguish a family from its fellows, is to Mr. Ferguson a mine 
rich with historic ore, eloquent with the story of the ages. The author 
does not fall into the common error of philologists, the being misled by 
accidental resemblances of surnames to occupations, places, or qualities 
with which their roots have no real connection. We may instance the 
uncommon name Argent, which at first sight would seem to be derived 
from argentum, silver, but which under Mr. Ferguson’s scientific scalpel 
reveals its root in the Irish Avg, meaning a hero or champion. If very 
great names have had in many instances humble origins, it is no less true 
that some which seem vulgar and ridiculous to modern ears were, in their 
original forms, most honourable and honoured titles. Who would recog- 
nise in the seemingly boorish c/odd, or the perhaps no less pleasant sound- 
ing clout, the descendants of a Frankish king? or will it console the 
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unfortunate Bugg to be told that his name was borne by a Saxon queen 
long before it was used to signify an unhandsome insect? It would be 
hard to feel any great degree of confidence in Messrs. Swearing and 
Gambling, yet if we analyse their names we find one comes from the 
Anglo-Saxon Sweor, signifying honourable, while the other is derived 
from Gamol, meaning “ old.” 

The book is only another proof of the wonders that are to be found in 
common things if we only care to search for them. The author has in 
this work done much towards elucidating an important branch of etymo- 
logy. A great amount of indirect good can be derived from the study of 
such a book as this ; for few things tend more to enlarge and improve the 
mind than the habit of seeking and tracing the derivations of ordinary 
words. ‘‘ What’s in a name?” receives a full and satisfactory answer 
here. 


The Development and Distribution of Primitive Locks and Keys. By 
Major-General PitT RIVERS, F.R.S. London: CHatro & WINDUus. 
1883. 

In the early history of the world we find that all industry, apart from 

the merely savage pursuits of hunting and fishing, was confined to the 

feeding of flocks and cultivation of the soil. So, for a long time, sheep 
were fed on turnips, and were devoured in their turn by the turnip- 
sowers. Then some inventive genius, willing to spare himself the fatigue 
of delving on his own account, began to “convey” to his own use the 
provisions of his more moral or thicker-witted neighbours. They, 
naturally objecting to these levies, were driven to devise some method of 
defeating his evil ingenuity, and so the primitive lock was made. How 
very primitive it was, can be seen by consulting the first plate in this 
book, where the earliest bolts are portrayed. After describing the 
original way of fastening a door by means of a bar of wood or iron, 
passing through staples. the author proceeds to describe the next develop- 
ment of the locksmith’s art, namely, the so-called “tumbler lock,” and 
traces the successive steps by which, from a mere contrivance of latch 
and bobbin, it became the father of the fixed locks of modern times. 

The great improvement, as the author points out, was the introduction 

of the spring, either as a series of coils or in its simplest curve, which 

kept the hasp in its place and could be pushed back only by the use of a 

key. The history of padlocks is next discussed, and illustrated by 

several examples, chiefly Indian. The etymology of the word padlock is 
curious. It is derived from the Anglo-Saxon “pzth,’ a path (as in 
pedlar) ; and the first padlocks were used by travelling merchants to 
secure their saddle-bags when on a journey. In its first form, both arms 
of the lock were loosened each time the lock was opened, and it was the 
consideration of the risk of losing one part or other of the lock that led to 
the fixing of one arm to the box. Padlocks are now used only for such 
rough service as the securing of the gates of fields or old outhouses, 
except in the case of the criminal’s “handcuff,” which is a survival, 
though zof of the fittest, for it does not fit the wrist at all. The book 
does not pretend to treat the complex subject of modern locks, and 
leaves the triumphs of Chubb and Bramah untouched. In short, it 
fulfils the promise of its title, and deals with the history, not the 
technicalities of the subject. But even when he describes the machinery 
of the most intricate lock, the author’s style is so perspicuous and plain 
that the most unscientific reader may with ease follow his descriptions. 
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The field of observation which he has chosen in the antiquarian area 
has such important bearings on ancient history that even the driest 
dissertation on the subject would be of interest to the student. But this 
volume is very far from being dry ; on the contrary, it is a work which 
can be conscientiously recommended to all who have any bent in its 
direction, and who would follow the record of the great world-struggle 
implied in the well-known lines that speak of 
** The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they shall take who have the power 
And they shall 4eep who can.’’ 


Curious Epitaphs. By WILLIAM ANDREWS, F.R.H.S. London: 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. 1883. 

OFTEN have we had the pleasure of noticing, with high commendation, 
the pleasantly and popularly written antiquarian gleanings of Mr. 
Andrews. The present volume is most carefully compiled, all sources 
of information on the subject having been ransacked for material. “Church- 
yard Literature” has always furnished a great quantity of matter, interest- 
ing, amusing, and we hope, in spite of Charles Lamb's quip, edifying. 
Two of our greatest poets, Milton and Byron, did not disdain to use their 
powers in the composition of epitaphs, which our author does not forget 
to quote. The literary merits of the book are those which were to be 
expected of the author of “ Historic Romance.” 


The Pedigree of the Haigs of Bemersyde (privately printed), which has 
reached us, appears to have been most carefully and elaborately worked 
out by Mr. C. E. Haig. It is, in fact, something more than a pedigree, 
inasmuch as it contains a genealogical and historical account of the 
family, together with many interesting particulars concerning its origin. 
“ As evidence in modern times of the Norse origin of the name ‘ Haga’ 
or ‘ Haig,’” observes the author, “‘it may be worthy of notice that the 
King of Sweden and Norway, when travelling incognito, assumes the 
title of Count de Haga.” The pedigree has been elaborately drawn out 
in “chart form,” and is much fuller than the pedigree given at the end 
of Mr. Russell’s book on the “ Haigs of Bemersyde,” already noticed in 
these pages. (See vol. ii. p. 150). 


+ 
@bituary Memoirs. 


** Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo.”—Zfickarmus, 


MR. NICHOLAS TRUBNER, founder and head of the great publishing 
house of Triibner and Company, of Ludgate-hill, died at the end of March, 
in his sixty-eighth year. Mr. Triibner was a native of Heidelberg, but 
came to London in 1847, when he was employed for a time in the 
publishing house of Messrs. Longmans & Co. He afterwards started in 
business for himself, and published the grave and learned works by 
which his house has been chiefly known during the last twenty-five 
years. But the bent of Mr. Triibner’s mind was for philology, history, 
religious philosophy, and Oriental literature ; and as he could not apply 
himself with so much zest to matters foreign to his own tastes and 
studies, he soon dropped his connection with ded/es lettres and periodical 
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literature, and confined his attention to works on subjects especially con- 
genial to him, among which may be mentioned Alibone’s Dictionary of 
English Literature, “ Shakesperiana,” “Punjab Notes and Queries,” 
“Poole’s Index of Periodical Literature,” “The Lost Histories of 
America,” “Shropshire Folk-lore,” “Triibner’s Oriental Series,” &c. Mr. 
Triibner, writes the Atheneum, scarcely entered into competition with 
other London publishers ; he did much, however, for American biblio- 
graphy, and also for that of Australia. How widely his commercial 
success differed from that of ordinary London booksellers is indicated by 
the number of the foreign decorations conferred upon him in recognition 
of his literary services ; these included the Crown Order of Prussia (third 
and fourth class), the Order of the Ernestine Branch of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, together with the Orders of Franz Joseph of Austria, St Olaf of 
Sweden, the Lion of Zahringen, and the White Elephant. 

Mrs. LEE, the governess of the Prince of Naples, has just died at 
Rome. She was an accomplished numismatist, and had made a large 
collection of coins illustrative of the History of Italy. 


ss 


Weetings of Learned Societies. 


METROPOLITAN. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—March 20, Mr. John Evans, F.R.S., Vice- 
President, in the chair. Two papers of interest were read. The first by 
the Rev. Assheton Pownall, F.S.A., Canon of Peterborough, on “A 
Limoges Enamel Reliquary of the Thirteenth Century,” and the other by 
Mr. Arthur J. Evans, M.A., F.S.A., entitled, “ Researches in Illyricum, 
Scupi, and the Birthplace of the Emperor Justinian,” in continuationot 
a paper read by him before the members of the Society last year. Mir. 
Evans had succeeded in discovering the site of the Roman city in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Skopia, and had collected from this and sur- 
rounding sites ‘over forty unpublished inscriptions. In one village Mr. 
Evans found an altar of Jupiter, originally erected by a duumvir and zdile 
of the colony of Scupi, still held in veneration by the inhabitants, who in 
times of drought solemnly set it upright and pour on it libations of wine. 
Amongst the inscriptions several referred to the municipal magistrates 
and sacral officials of Scupi. One of the most important was from the 
base of a statue erected to the Emperor Gallienus by the local common- 
wealth, and containing the form of address, DIS ANIMO VOLTV QVE COM- 
PARI. The historical occasion for the erection of this monument is 
supplied by the victory of Regillianus, under Gallienus’s auspices, gained 
over the Sarmatians under the walls of Scupi, and mentioned by Tre- 
bellius Pollio. Mr. Evans combatted the objections recently urged, on 
the ground of a lately discovered passage of John of Antioch, against the 
identification of Skopia and Justiniana Prima, and brought forward 
evidence to show the prerogative position of the Metropolitan of Scupi 
amongst the Illyrian bishops already before Justinian’s time. He further 
described the foundations of a Byzantine castellum existing above the 
village of Taor, which seemed to be identical with the “‘ Tetrapyrgion ” 
built by Justinian in his native village of Tauresium. Mr. E. Green, 
F.S.A., exhibited a leaden bulla of Pope John XXII., of the usual type, 
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found on the site of Buckfastleigh Abbey, Devonshire, and Lord Wharn- 
cliffe exhibited a hatchet of the Neolithic period found near Cottar Force, 
Hawes, in the North Riding of Yorkshire.—March 27, Mr. A. W. Franks, 
F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. Mr. W. A. Tyssen Amherst, M.P., F.S.A., 
re-exhibited the bronze arm, an Irish reliquary, from the collection of the 
late Sir Andrew Fountaine, engraved and described in ‘“ Vetusta Monu- 
menta,” vol. vi., after its exhibition to the Society in 1829. Mr. G. T. 
Clark, F.S.A., exhibited and presented two specimens of material from 
vitrified forts at Auchindoune and Geddes, Scotland. Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope, F.S.A., communicated a paper, illustrated with plans and sections, 
on Gundulf’s Tower at Rochester, and the first Norman cathedral church 
in that city. The reading of this paper was followed by a discussion. 


BRITISH ARCH#OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—March 19, Mr. Thos. 
Morgan, F.S.A.,in the chair. It was announced that the annual Congress 
would be held at Tenby, when visits would be paid to many of the sur- 
rounding places of interest, including St. Davids. The progress of 
arrangements for holding an exhibition of antiquarian objects in the 
Albert Hall as a portion of the International Health Exnibition was 
detailed, and associates were invited to contribute articles. Mr. Loftus 
Brock, F.S.A., exhibited a quaint Gres de Flandres jug of the seventeenth 
century. Mr. Alfred Fryer, LL.D., described a medizval gem found by 
him near Cuddy’s Cove, an ancient hermitage, the supposed abode of 
St. Cuthbert. The Rev. C. Collier detailed the progress of the works for 
the new railway between Whitchurch and Fullerton, which have revealed 
several interinents, probably of combatants after a battle fought A.D. 1001. 
The Rev. Alexander Taylor reported the discovery of the interment of a 
prehistoric man buried 45 feet deep at Tilbury, Essex. Flint implements 
were found at the same time. Mr. C. H. Compton described a remark- 
able wooden figure of mediaeval date recently found in Petticoat-square at 
a great depth. The discovery of the hypocaust of a Roman building in 
Paternoster-square was reported by Mr. Patrick, and a great quantity of 
remains were exhibited, showing the whole arrangements of the structure, 
portions of the hot-air flues, and a pavement of common red tesserz. 
Large roofing tiles had been used instead of bricks as a support for the 
paving above the pillars of the furnace. Mr. W. H. Cope described 
some fine specimens of German glass. A paper was then read by the 
Chairman on the landing-place ot Casar on the Kentish shore. After 
detailing the many theories that have been put forward on this subject 
reference was made to Czsar’s own narrative, and the importance of 
Halley’s calculations was insisted upon. Assuming that the port of 
debarkation was Wissant, the “ nearest way across” would have brought 
Cesar to Dover. Halley has shown that the tides must have taken hiin 
east of that port, and Czsar’s description of the country seems to point 
therefore to the locality near Deal as the landinz-place.—Afri/ 2, Mr. 
Thos. Morgan, F.S.A., in the chair. On the motion of Mr. Geo. R. 
Wright, F.S.A., seconded by the Chairman, a vote of condolence with 
the Queen and the Royal Family on the death of the Duke of Albany 
was unanimously agreed to, graceful allusion having been made to the 
many acts of courtesy rendered to the Association by one member or 
another of the Royal Family. Mr. G. Lambert, F.S.A., exhibited two 
huge silver-mounted buckles used for some purposes of state. Some 
interesting silver medals with Freemasons’ emblems and copies of the 
oldest of the seals of the city of Canterbury were also shown. Mr. Jarvis 
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described a curious steel chatelain holder of the seventeenth century, and 
Mr. Way exhibited a silver medal with the portrait of our Lord and an 
inscription in Hebrew. Mr. Loftus Brock described a large number of 
_— of block Greek and Etruscan pottery without patterns, remark- 
able for the beauty of their forms. The Rev. S. M. Mayhew exhibited a 
fine series of articles of early date found in recent excavations in the 
City. Among these were some remarkable Norman jugs in perfect con- 
dition found on part of the site of the priory of the Holy Trinity, Aldgate. 
An encaustic paving tile was also found of fourteenth century date, 
and a boss modelled in hard cement of the sixteenth century, a relic 
doubtless of some domestic building erected on the site after the dissolu- 
tion. It contains the device of an eagle pecking at a skull. A paper was 
then read in part on Tenby and St. David’s by the Rev. S. M. Mayhew, 
the subject having reference to the locality to be visited during the 
coming Congress. Several extracts were made from the history of 
Giraldus Cambrensis, and his relation to St. David's was noticed, as well 
as the large number of suffragan bishops attached to the see in his days. 
The Flemish settlements at Tenby and the preaching of the Crusade there 
by Archbishop Baldwin were graphically described, but the completion 
of the paper was deferred owing to the illness of the author. A paper 
was then, in the absence of its author, Mr. C. Roach Smith, F.S.A., read 
by Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., on the embanking of rivers, &c., in 
Roman times, with special reference to the Thames. 


ROYAL ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Afril 3, Earl Percy, President, 
in the chair. The President moved that a vote of condolence be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, as Patroness of the Institute, and to the Duchess 
of Albany, expressing sympathy with them in regard to the death of the 
Duke of Albany. Mr. Gosselin read a communication from Precentor 
Venables on the recent discovery at Lincoln of a Roman altar dedicated 
to the Parc and the Numina Augusti. It is inscribed PARCIS. DEABVS. 
ET . NVMINIBVS . AVG . C. ANTISTIVS. FRONTINVS. CVRATOR. TER. AR. 
D.S.D. The altar was found at a depth of thirteen feet below the surface, 
lying face downwards on a bed of dry river gravel covered with alluvial 
soil and made ground. Owing to this circumstance the letters of the 
inscription are wonderfully preserved. Mr. P. Harrison read some notes 
“On Early Sun Dials.” He mentioned that he had lately met with one 
at Daglingworth Church, near Cirencester, which was divided into four 
spaces of daytime like those at Corhampton and Warnford Churches, in 
Hampshire, both of which were attributed to Bishop Wilfrith, their 
founder. The same system of time measurement appears to have been 
common in Yorkshire and other northern counties. According to Mr. 
Albert Way, it characterised the earlier dials in Ireland, and the Norse- 
men and Angles measured time in a similar way. Mr. W. Vincent read 
a paper, illustrated by rubbings of brasses, “On the Church of St. 
Michael, Norwich, and its Monumental Inscriptions,” in which he stated 
that hardly any alteration or destruction of monuments has taken place 
in this church since the time when Blomefield wrote his “ History of 
Norfolk.” The whole of the inscriptions, which are of comparatively late 
date, have been transcribed by the Society for Preserving the Memorials 
of the Dead. Mr. R. J. Andrews exhibited a collection of Hertfordshire 
tradesmen’s tokens of the seventeenth century. There were also exhibited 
by M. Seidler a plaster cast of the face of Charles XII., showing the 
wound which caused his death, a terra-cotta medallion of Franklin by Nini 
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and a MS. Book of Devotions, 1466 ; and by Mr. Gosselin, a MS. dated 
1469, “‘ Leonardo Bruno di Bello Punico.” 

SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY.—A@Zril 1, Dr. Samuel Birch, 
President, in the chair. Dr. Chotzner read a paper “On the Life and 
Social Position of Hebrew Women in Biblical Times,” and the Rev. A. 
Léwy another on “ Technological Terms in Ancient Semitic Culture and 
Folk-lore.”. Mr. Léwy pointed out the curious yet perfectly natural 
phenomenon in the technological history of the ancient Hebrews, namely, 
that the Semitic words relating to handicrafts gave way very consider- 
ably to many Greek and Latin terms, which received their denizenship in 
the post-biblical literature of the Jews ; and he concluded his paper with 
a consideration of the positions of the “Smith” in folk-lore, bringing 
together many notable facts of ancient times, and pointing out the paral- 
lels existing between Semitic and non-Semitic popular mythology. 

NEW SHAKSPERE.—March 4, Dr. P. Bayne in the chair. Mr. P. 
Z. Round read an abstract of Prof. Caro’s paper “ On the Sources of the 
‘Tempest’ and ‘ Winter’s Tale.’ These he found in the history of 
Poland and Lithuania at the end of the fourteenth century. Prospero was 
Witold, who was kept out of the princedom of Lithuania by his nephew, 
ostensibly because he was devoted to religionand studies, being reckoned 
a magician, though he was loved by the common people. The real 
reason was that his rival had done fealty to his nephew for the theretofore 
independent country of Lithuania. The ‘ Winters Tale’ came from 
changes of two stories. 1. In 1388 the Queen of Poland—known to 
Witold—was accused by the Groom of the Chamber of unfaithfulness to 
her lord with her old lover, Duke William of Austria. She demanded a 
trial, which was held, and she was declared without reproach. 2. While 
the Duchess of Massovia was on a visit with her husband, he was told 
that the child she was about to bear was not his, but his cup-bearer 
Dobek’s. He sent orders for Dobek’s arrest, and started for home. He 
found that Dobek had gone on a pilgrimage with a friend. The duchess 
was imprisoned and her ladies were tortured, but no evidence could be 
got against her. She gave birth to a son in prison, and was then 
strangled. Her boy was brought up first by a poor woman, and then by 
his step-sister, and at last adopted by his father, after his mother’s slan- 
derer had confessed his crime. These facts and stories were well known 
to Henry of Bolingbroke, Thomas Percy, and the English knights who 
fought on Witold’s side, and to the Court of Anne of Bohemia, Richard 
II.’s queen. They may well have survived 200 years in tradition here, 
and been the source of both Shakespeare’s two plays and Green’s 
‘Dorastus and Fawnia.” The suggestion was favourably received by a 
full meeting, Dr. Bayne urging strongly that Shakespeare and Greene 
must have drawn from a common source.—A¢henaum. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—March 11, Prof. Flower, President, 
in the chair. Mr. A. L. Lewis read a paper “ On the Longstone and 
other Prehistoric Remains in the Isle of Wight.” Mr. W. J. Knowles 
read a paper “ On the Antiquity of Man in Ireland.” The author exhi- 
bited a series of flints discovered by him at Larne and other parts of the 
north-east coast of Ireland, some of which he believed to have been 
dressed in imitation of certain pear-shaped nodules or hammer stones 
found at the same spot, while others showed more evident signs of human 
workmanship. One large chipped implement was found in what appeared 
to be true undisturbed boulder-clay, and hence the author contended that 
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the implements he exhibited were not only older than the neolithic age in 
ina but older even than those previously known as palzolithic, and that 
they carry the age of man back into the glacial period. A paper by 
Admiral F. S. Tremlett, “ On the Cromlech of Er Lanic,” was read by the 
Director. A oe tel by Mr. H. Prigg, “ On a Portion of a Human Skull 
of supposed zolithic Age, from near Bury St. Edmunds,” was also 
read. The author exhibited the fragment, which consisted of small por- 
tions of the frontal and right and left parietal bones, and also two flint 
implements found in the same locality. 

ASIATIC.—March 17, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Director, in the chair. Mr. 
T. G. Pinches, of the British Museum, read a paper entitled, “ Observa- 
tions on the languages of the early inhabitants of Babylonia.” The paper 
dealt with the subject of the ancient Akkadian, Sumerian, and other lan- 
guages of primitive Babylonia, which employed the cuneiform characters 
to write with. The study of this important subject has hitherto been 
confined to the French and German schools of Assyriologists, but Mr. 
Pinches, after passing in review some of the leading features of former 
researches, appears to have struck out an independent line of his own, 
resulting from long and careful study of the inscriptions in the British 
Museum. By means of an important astronomical tabiet, recently dis- 
covered, he endeavoured to show that the home of the Akkadians, the non- 
Semitic colonists who came to settle in Babylonia, was to be sought for to 
the north-west of the Tigro-Euphrates Valley, and he regarded the 
mountain ranges of Cappadocia and Asia Minor as their home. This theory 
was, however, strongly opposed by both the Chairman and Mr. W. S. C. 
Boscawen as contrary to the evidence of the ethnic and religious traditions 
of the people. The lecturer then gave a résumé of the chief points 
of the Akkadian grammar, showing how the polyphony grew up, 
and how simple and crude was the mechanism of the language, with 
its copious supply of suffixes and affixes, which rendered it capable of 
expressing the finest shades of meaning. In the discussion that followed, 
the Chairman referred to the present state of Assyrian explorations, and 
stated that though every effort had been made by the authorities they 
were unable to remove the strong veto which the Sultan had placed upon 
the excavations. He added, however, that small bands of workmen were 
retained at Kouyunjik and Abbo Hubba to keep possession of those sites. 


ENGLISH DIALECT SOCcIETY.—March 31, annual meeting in the Man- 
chester Central Free Library, Professor Skeat in the chair. The report, 
read by the hon. secretary, Mr. J. H. Nodal, stated that the Society’s 
publications for 1883 were three in number, to which a fourth had been 
added, the gift of Mr. Thomas Satchell to his fellow members. The 
works are a “ Glossary of the Dialect of Almondbury and Huddersfield,” 
by the Rev. A. Easther and the Rev. Thomas Lees ; a “Glossary of 
Hampshire Words and Phrases,” by the Rev. Sir William H. Cope, Bart.; 
“English Dialects in the Eighteenth Century,” culled from N. capes he 
Dictionary, editions 1735 and 1739, by Mr. W. E. A. Axon ; and an older 
form of the “ Treatyse of Fisshinge wyth an Angle,” attributed to Dame 
Juliana Barnes (circa 1450), edited and privately printed in fac-simile by 
Mr. Thomas Satchell, with a glossary. The publications for 1884 will be 
selected from the following: A ‘Cheshire Glossary,” by Robert 
Holland ; part iii. and last of the “ Lancashire Glossary ;” part iii. and 
last of the “ Dictionary of English Plant Names,” by James Britten and 
Robert Holland ; “ Public School Words,” by A. Percy Allsopp ; and “A 
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Word-List,” illustrating the correspondence of modern English with 
Anglo-French sounds, by Bertha M. Skeat. The income of the year 
(including the balance of £182 from 1882) has been £425, and the year 
closed with a balance in hand of £131. There are 270 members and 
forty-eight libraries on the books, making a total of 318 subscribers—an 
increase of seven on the preceding year. Professor Skeat spoke at length 
on the position and prospects of the Society, and made an appeal for a 
fund in order that the proposed English Dialect Dictionary might be 
undertaken and carried to completion. 

SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS.—Fed. 3, Mr. James Edmeston, F.R.I.B.A., 
inthechair. Mr. Brinley Richards delivered a lecture on “ Ancient and 
Modern Music.” He said that music may be described as of two kinds, 
the one of nationality and the other of art. For the first we are indebted 
to the minstrels ; for the second to their successors, who were scholars as 
well as musicians. The ancient minstrels, although they sang and played, 
were unable to write; but when men began to regard music as an intel- 
lectual study, the old race of minstrels rapidly declined and became 
extinct. What the original form of ancient songs may have been there is 
no means of ascertaining ; they have only been preserved by tradition, 
but from the moment when musicians began to write their compositions 
we are able to trace the history of music, and to observe how little progress 
has been made in the art during many hundreds of years. There is no 
evidence of the invention of a keyboard before the 11th century. The 
first instrument to which keys were applied was the clavichord. The vir- 
ginal, known as early as the time of Henry VII., resembled a small 
square piano without legs or frame, and when played was placed on a 
table. The name is said to be derived from the fact that it was custom- 
arily played upon by young nuns in singing their hymns to the Virgin. 
Speaking of the progress of music subsequently to the 15th century, Mr. 
Richards observed that the gradual introduction of various kinds of 
harmonies is to be noticed, and the old and pedantic style of music was 
superseded. Of Bach (1685—1750) it is said that he developed all forms of 
composition in a special manner, and was remarkable for his wonderful 
command over all the devices of counterpoint, in which respect he 
remained without a rival. The saraband was an old Spanish dance of 
Moorish origin,and was at one time so popular in France that Richelieu 
danced it at Court. Speaking of Domenico Scarlatti (1683—1757), Mr. 
Richards said that his music was intended for the harpsichord, and he 
was the founder of the modern style of pianoforte playing. One of his 
devices was to make the hands cross so rapidly as to give an impression of 
many different parts. After speaking of Handel, Mr. Richards mentioned 
Beethoven as representing the art of music in its highest position ; and 
although he has been succeeded by writers who have revolutionised the 
world of music, his works stand alone and unrivalled. 

SHORTHAND.—March 3, Mr. T. A. Reed, President, in the chair. Mr. 
W. St. C. Boscawen read a paper entitled ‘“‘ The Cuneiform and other 
Oriental Inscriptions as Illustrative of the Development of Writing.” 

NUMISMATIC.—Feé. 21, Mr. J. Evans, President, in the chair. Mr. G, 
D. Brown exhibited three pale gold staters of the kings of Bosporus : one 
of Sauromates III., with the head of Hadrian on the obverse and his own 
head on the reverse ; and two of Eupator, one with the head of Antoninus 
Pius, and one with those of M. Aurelius and Verus on the obverse. 
The Rev. G. F. Crowther exhibited a three-halfpenny piece of Elizabeth 
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with the portcullis mint-mark, and a half-groat of James I. with the key 
m.m. Mr. Krumbholz exhibited a very rare thaler of Carl Caspar, 
Elector of Treves, 1652-1676, with his portrait. Mr. T. Mackenzie com- 
municated a notice of a collection of the groats of Robert III. of Scotland, 
comprising thirteen of the Aberdeen mint, twenty of that of Perth, andsixty- 
three of that of Edinburgh, and sent specimens for exhibition. The Rev. 
C. Soames contributed a description of a small find of Roman imperial 
silver coins which were recently dug up at Manton Down, Marl- 
borough, near a spot where twelve pewter dishes and other articles of 
Roman manufacture were discovered a few days later. The coins were 
of the Emperors Julian, Jovian, Valens, Flavius Victor, Arcadius, and 
Honorius. Mr. B. V. Head read a paper, by Mr. R. S. Poole, on 
Athenian coin-engravers in Italy, and the influence of their school as 
exemplified by the money of Terina, Thurium, and other cities of Lower 
Italy, dating from about B.C. 400.—March 20, Mr. J. Evans in the chair, 
The following coins were exhibited : by Mr. Durlacher, a penny of Edward 
the Confessor, having on the reverse a long double cross terminating 
in small crescents, with the moneyer’s name THORCETL. 0. LVND ; by Mr. 
Trist, an obol of Demetrius, King of Bactria, odv. head of the king in 
elephant’s skin headdress, rev. Heracles crowning himself; by Mr. 
Brown, a British gold coin of Cunobelinus, similar to Evans, pl. ix. 2, but 
showing the heart-shaped ornaments in the corners and the termination 
of the five-fold wreath ; by Mr. Montagu, a gold coin of the British prince 
Vossilos or Vossilaunos, of the Kentish district, reading vosiI ; and by 
Mr. Bliss, a penny of Burgred and eleven varieties of the penny of Alfred 
the Great, five of which had the moneyer’s name TILEVINE, with the 
London monogram. The Rev. Canon Pownall, F.S.A., read a paper “ On 
the medals of the Popes Paul II. and Sixtus IV.” 


SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF FINE ARTS.—March 13, 
Mr. J. Edmeston, President, in the chair. Mr. W. H. Cope delivered a 
lecture on “Jade; its Mode of Treatment, Artistic and Mechanical.” 
Mr. Cope’s remarks were much the same in substance as in a paper read 
by him before the British Archzological Association in 1880, in which he 
dealt at length with the various questions which had been raised as to 
whether jade was ever an article of trade between the West and the East 
in pre-historic times, or whether the solitary scraper of jade, which had 
been found a short time previously in the bed of the Rhone, near Geneva, 
and which had given rise to discussion, had not been brought by Aryan 
wanderers from the cradle of their race in the Hindoo Koosh. Mr. Cope 
illustrated his lecture by the exhibition of various articles of jade, about 
forty pieces of all kinds, notably Chinese and Indian. In the discussion 
which followed, Mr. Hilton, Dr. Phené, and Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock took 
part. Dr. Phené exhibited a fine dagger-knife with a jade handle, 
fashioned in the form of the horse ‘‘ Aswamedha.” 

HELLENIC.—March 13, Professor Sidney Colvin in the chair. A paper 
was read by Mr. Walter Leaf, on “ Homeric Chariots,” in which he 
attempted to clear up some difficulties respecting the harness of horses 
and war chariots in a passage in the last book of the liiad of Homer. 
Professor Gardner also read a paper upon the “ Banqueting Scenes on 
the Greek Tombs,” which he said usually represent the man, be he 
soldier, hero, or merely master of a household, as lying or sitting in a 
recumbent position and taking a meal, while the wife sits by resting her 
head, as in grief, upon her hand, and a slave stands by with a wine-cup, 
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and a dog lies at his feet. A horse or a snake figure in the background ; 
and these have reference to the infernal regions, while the banquet pro- 
bably has a double reference, both to this world retrospectively and also 
looking forward to the life in the tomb, or the shades below. In the words 
of Virgil (AZneid, vi. 655) : 
** Que gratia currum 
Armorumque fuit vivis, qu cura nitentes 
Pascere equos, eadem sequitur tellure repostos.” 


HISTORICAL.—Feéd. 21. Annual general meeting, Mr. J. Heywood in 
the chair. Mr. J. Heywood and Professor J. R. Seeley were elected Vice- 
Presidents ; Messrs. Oscar Browning, C. A. Fyffe, J. B. Greene, H. H. 
Howorth, and Captain E. C. Johnson were elected Members of Council. 
The annual subscription was raised to two guineas for Fellows elected 
after March1. At the ordinary meeting which followed, Miss M. Pullee, 
Prof. J. Harttung, and Messrs. R. D. Hughes, R. C. Jackson, F. J. Jeffrey, 
F. C. Johnson, R. Kirkpatrick, H. P. Pott, C. A. Richards, J. G. E. 
Sibbald, T. E. J. Spence, and A. S. Wilson, were elected Fellows. 
Dr. G. G. Zerffi read a paper on “‘ Tchong-Yéng of Confucius.”—March 
20, Dr. Zerffi in the chair. Mr. C. J. Stone read a paper “ On Historical 
Suggestions in the Mahabharata.” 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.—March 26, Mr. J. Haynes in the 
chair. Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael read a paper “On Grotius and the 
Literary History of the Law of Nations,” in which he traced the connection 
between the principal work of the great Dutch publicist and the earlier and 
less known writings on the subject by Gratian, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Honoré Bouet, Christine de Pisan, and others. Mr. Carmichael reviewed 
the relations between Gentili and Grotius, and called attention to the 
recent publications of M. Nys and of Prof. Rivier, of Brussels, and of 
Dr. Opzoomer, of Amsterdam, on Grotius and on his principal predeces- 
sors. He also noticed some of the chief controversies in which Grotius 
took part and their position at the present day in the accepted Law of 
Nations, showing on what points the doctrine of Grotius had been 
rejected and on what it had prevailed. 

PHILOLOGICAL.—March 7, Dr. Murray, President, in the chair. 
A paper was read by the Rev. E. Maclure upon “Personal and 
Place Names.” The reader maintained with Fick that the ancient 
normal form of personal name in use among Aryan peoples—with the 
exception of the Latin—was that ofacompound of two stems joined together 
according to the rules of composition. He illustrated this by instances 
taken from Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Celtic, Slavonic, Old High German, 
and Anglo-Saxon. This compound name was shortened in familiar 
usage by dropping one or other of the stems. Thus, alongside the Anglo- 
Saxon names Wulfred, Beornfrith, Folcwine, we have Wulf, Beorn, and 
Folk. These contracted names received usually a further development 
by the application of certain suffixes. The following Anglo-Saxon in- 
stances were adduced as examples of such developed forms: Ead-a 
(EAd-gar), Bad-a, Bed-a, Bed-a (Beado-wulf), Bot-a (Botwine), Ecg-a 
(Ecg-laf), Drem-ka (Dredm-wulf), Bryn-ca (Byrn-helm=Beorn-helm), 
Beodu-ca (Beado-wulf), Cudd-i (Cuthbert), Tyd-i (Tidwine), &c. Such 
contracted forms explain many of the Anglo-Saxon patronymics in -2x 
(-ingas), ¢.g., Ald-ingas (cf. Aldred and Ald-a), Alf-ingas (cf. AZlf-weard), 
Beadingas (cf. Beado-heard), Bill-ingas (cf. Bill-noth) Beorht-ingas (cf. 
Beorht-red), &c. The reader considered that a large number of the 
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place-names involving seeming patronymics in -z#g were to be otherwise 
explained. Thus, just as the Norse Hrafngil-ingr, Northlend-ingr, 
Northmannd-ingr, Orkney-ingar, Vik-ingr, represented respectively the 
man (or the men) from Hrafngil, Northland, Normandy, Orkney, or the 
fiords, so such forms as A&cer-ingas, A2sc-ingas, Birc-ingas, Bucc-ingas, 
Fearn-ingas, Thorn-ingas, Stean-ingas, Weald-ingas, denoted the men 
from the cultivated lands (AEcyr), the Ashes, the Beeches, the Ferns, the 
Thorny districts, the Stony districts, or the uncultivated wastes re- 
spectively. Such place-names as Dartington (situated above the Dart), 
Torrington on the Torridge, Leamington on the Leam, Ermington in the 
valley of the Erm, Tavistock (anciently Tafingstock) on the Tavy, show 
that the tribes settled in these regions took their names from the rivers, 
and not from certain ancestors called Dart, &c. The reader illustrated 
the normal process of ‘consonantal decay” by comparing the ancient 
with the modern names of such places as involve old personal appel- 
lations. As instances of the disguises which old Celtic names have 
assumed in certain modern surnames the reader adduced the following : 
(1) McConnochie and McConey=MacDonnchada (Donnchadh= Dun- 
can) ; McDuffy, McAfee, and Mehaffey, all representing MacDubhthaich. 
(2) The Manx names Kneale, Callister, Clucas, Costain, Caskill, in which 
the initial ¢ or £ represents the last consonant of Mac placed before the 
known names Nial, Allister, Lucas, Eystein, Askill (=Osketel) ; the 
Scottish Kinlay (representing MacFinlay, z.e., Fionn-laogh) and the 
Irish Guinness (representing MacAongus-a) ; cf. the Welsh names Price, 
Bethel, Bevan, &c., originally Map Rhys, Map Judgual, and Map Evan, 
(3) Instances of names compounded with Giolla (Gillie)=servant, 
MacLeish or McAleese=MacGiolla-Josa (Josa=Jesus), McClean= 
MacGiolla-Ean (Ean=John), MclIlwrath, McIlvaine, &c. As instances 
of names compounded with words similar to Giolla, the following were 
adduced : Irish Maol=tonsured, servant, in Malone, Mulloy, Mulready, 
Mulholland ; Gwas (Welsh for servant, cf. vassal) in Gwas Meir=ser- 
vant of Mary, Gwas Patric (Gospatric) ; cf. Marshall (= Marah scalc or 
horse servant), Svein petr=the swain or servant of Peter.— March 21, 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray, President, in the chair. The paper read was on 
“The Dialects of Norway,” by Mr. H. Sweet. It was a narrative of a 
journey in the south and west of Norway, together with Prof. J. Storm, 
of Christiania, who received a stipend from the Norse Government to 
enable him to investigate the dialects. The character and customs of 
the people as well as their dialects were described. The paper con- 
cluded with a protest against the neglect of phonetics by our own Dialect 
Society, and the statement of the necessity of establishing regular 
teaching of phonetics if England is to keep on a level with other 
countries not only in dialectology, but also in the practical study of 
language; with all of which the President expressed his entire agree- 
ment. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PRESERVING THE MEMORIALS OF THE 
DEAD.—In the first week of April the Council of this Society held its 
terminal meeting, when the Archbishop of Dublin (Dr. Trench), Lord 
Powis, Lord Walsingham, and Sir Albert Woods, Garter King of Arms, 
were elected members. The Secretary, Mr. W. Vincent, reported that 
progress had been made with the restoration and preservation of the 
noble tomb erected in the church of St. Lawrence, Appleby, to the 
memorv of the celebrated Countess of Cumberland, for the repair of which 
an endowment of several pounds a year was bequeathed. Also it was 
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reported that steps were being taken for replacing sundry monumental 
slabs which had been removed from the chancel floor of Milford Church, 
Hants ; also that at Great Maplestead, Essex, the Society wishes to raise 
a fund for preserving the monuments of Sir John Dean, the custodian of 
Mary Queen of Scots at Fotheringay; and lastly, that a monument 
removed to make way for Lord Lawrence’s bust in Westminster Abbey is 
about to be replaced by the Dean at the instance of this Society. It was 
also resolved to ascertain whether the monuments of Mrs. Siddons, 
Banks, the sculptor, and Haydon, the artist, in Paddington churchyard, 
are in need of repair, and if so, to grant some aid to the accomplishment 
of that object. A vote of sympathy with the Queen and the Duchess of 
Albany was passed. 

ST. PAUL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—March 4, Mr. Charles 
Browne, barrister-at-law, in the chair. Mr. Spenser Nottingham read a 
paper on “ The Common-sense Use of the Church’s Plain Song,” confining 
his attention to matins and evensong, and explaining the correct rendering 
of those services, following ancient rules.—March 18, Rev. W. Sparrow 
Simpson, D.D., in the chair. Mr. Walter de Gray Birch, V.P., read a 
paper on “Seals; with reference to those of some Bishops of London,” 
illustrating his remarks by a series of fine casts of seals of ‘many Bishops 
of London, from the Conquest to the middle of the 16th century. 


PROVINCIAL. 

CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—Feé. 18, the Rev. Professor 
Skeat, Vice-President, in the chair. Mr. Lewis exhibited (1) a denarius 
of Trajan, which was found last year in Hill’s-road, nearly opposite 
Cavendish College. The legend is : 0dv. IMP * TRAIANO* AVG* GER * DAC’ 
PM*TRP‘COSVI*PP* vev. PM*TRP* COSVI* PP* SPQR., and the coin is 
probably an antique forgery, being struck from two dies, which clearly do 
not belong to each other. (2) A medal struck at Paris from the mixed 
metal—a kind of Corinthian brass—found in the ruins of the Tuileries 
after the palace had been burnt by the Communards. odv. Bust of France, 
wearing the cap of Liberty, SOUVENIR’ DES* TUILERIES. vev. METAL* 
TROUVE * DANS * LES* RUINES * DU‘ PALAIS * DES*TUILERIES* FONDE ‘EN’ 
L’AN * 1564," ET * DETRUIT * PAR *L’INCENDIE*LE*24°MAI*1871. (3) An 
example in bronze of the medal struck at Berlin to commemorate the 
silver wedding of the Crown-Prince Frederick William with the Princess 
Royal of England. Mr. Hessell read a paper entitled, ‘ Notes in aid of 
the study of Medizval Glossaries.”"—March 3, Mr. J. W. Clark, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. Mr. Giles exhibited and presented to the Society a 
pair of mill-stones, which had recently been found at Eversden, Cam- 
bridgeshire ; the upper one consisted of conglomerate, the nether one of 
Niedermendig lava. The Secretary read a communication by Mr. C. W. 
King explaining and commenting on an antique brown sard, which was 
exhibited ; it bears a Victory erect in the act of reading from an open 
scroll, held in both hands, as if proclaiming some great success in war. 
From the general style of the engraving, Mr. King referred this intaglio 
to the close of the Roman Republic, and from the prominent position of 
Hercules’ club in the field, balanced on the other side by the legend 
EROS, he ventured to identify it with the signet of Eros, the well-known 
freedman and secretary of Marc Antony, who was ever proud of his reputed 
descent from the Hero of the Club. In support of this theory denarii 
struck by lieutenants of Marc Antony and of Octavius were exhibited, in 
which Victory erect and the symbol of Hercules are similarly prominent. 
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The President exhibited some human bones from Burwell, Cambridge- 
shire, which Mr. Flatman, the proprietor of the clunch-pits in which 
they were found, had presented to the Museum of Anatomy. The remains 
comprised a skull, and a skull with a considerable portion of the skeleton, 
evidently of a man of unusually lofty stature. Nothing had been found 
with the skeleton except some pieces of iron, which could not be referred 
to any particular period; and part of a fibula, consisting of a central circle 
of bone, surrounded by two rows of small squares of coloured glass in a 
bronze setting, the whole backed by a thin sheet of bronze. Professor 
Macalister observed that the identification of the race-character in indi- 
vidual skulls was always a matter of difficulty, as the distinctions between 
Romano-British and Anglo-Saxon skulls are comparatively slight. The 
bones exhibited, however, had all the characteristics of Anglo-Saxon 
bones. Professor Humphry quite agreed with Professor Macalister that 
the race, whether Anglo-Saxon or not, to which that skull belonged must 
be determined rather by its surroundings than by its own special cha- 
racters. Dr. Waldstein, in giving his “ Notes on Pythagoras of Rhegion 
and the Coins of Selinus,” referred to his memoirs on Pythagoras of 
Rhegion and early Athlete-Statues (Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. i. 
p. 168, and vol. ii. p. 332), in which he had endeavoured to show that 
the statue formerly known as the Choiseul-Gouffier Apcllo, in the British 
Museum, the so-called “ Apollo on the Omphalos,” at Athens, and the 
other statues of the same type were statues of athletic victors, to be attri- 
buted to the sculptor of Rhegion, who flourished shortly after the Persian 
War, and probably marble copies of the bronze statue of the famous 
pugilist Euthymos by that sculptor. He had also endeavoured to show 
that aunity of character and style, similar to that which had already been 
established for the works of Attica and the Peloponnese, was to be noticed 
in the works coming from the south of Italy and Sicily. 


St. ALBAN’S ARCHAOLOGICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.— 
Fan. 30, the Rev. Dr. Griffith in the chair. Mr. W. F. Andrews gave a 
lecture on “ Inscriptions on Hertfordshire Gravestones,” and also made 
some observations with regard to Hertfordshire tokens, of which he ex- 
hibited an interesting collection. The Rev. H. Fowler gave an account 
of an ancient Cistercian monastery at Maulbronn, and exhibited drawings 
and plans of the building. Mr. Lloyd exhibited a “scratchback,” and 
also an old draughtsman, such as those formerly used in the monasteries, 
where that game was often played. Among the other objects exhibited were 
a piece. of carving from the central portal of the old west door of the Abbey, 
a capital from the cloister on the south side of the church, an old silver 
ring (lent by Mrs. Masters), a copy of Chauncey (by Mr. Brabant), the 
Corporation plate, which was described by Dr. Griffith, and some of the 
old Corporation charters. 


NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Fed. 27, Mr. Henry 
Watson in the chair. Mr. W. J. Moor having presented the Society with 
a stone corbel taken out of a house in Westgate-street, Mr. Hodge 
remarked that there were three heads in a wall at Durham Cathedral of a 
similar character, and dating about 1240. The Secretary stated that Mr. 
Gibson, the Castle attendant, had prepared a collection of masons’ marks 
found on the exterior and interior walls of the Castle. These he placed 
on the table. Mr. Strangeways pee that the collection should be 
published in the transactions of the Society. Mr. Hodges said that 


masons’ marks first appeared at a very early point of the twelfth century. 
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At that period they were engraved on the outer face of the stone. Sub- 
sequently they were put on the inside, but from the fourteenth century 
down to the last century they found them appearing on the face of the 
stone again. The same marks which occurred in the Castle appeared 
in Hexham Abbey, the Cathedrals of Carlisle and Durham, and many 
other buildings, showing that a band of freemasons went about from 
building to building, and that it was the custom of each man to put his 
mark on each stone he dressed. Dr. Armstrong said that each mason 
was formerly paid according to his work, and each had his mark which 
he put on the stones he dressed. Any mason forging the mark of a 
brother mason was liable to death. These marks were found on all the 
old castles and old buildings throughout the kingdom. In Lumley 
Castle, in Warkworth Castle, and, indeed, in all the old castles, they 
would see them, and be able to trace one man’s work throughout the 
whole building. The Chairman read a paper on “ Church Bells,” in 
which he described the Kirkharle bell, glanced at the early history of 
bells in England, and described the mode of their manufacture and the 
materials of which the best bells are composed. Mr. R. Y. Green read a 
paper prepared by Mr. Horatio A. Adamson, on “Sir William Creagh, 
Knight,” who in 1688 was Mayor of Newcastle. The Chairman read a 
letter from Mr. A. S. Stevenson, stating that owners of the Wallsend 
property would delay for the present selling the land on which stood the 
end of the Roman wall, and on which recent excavations had clearly 
exposed the exterior and some of the interior walls of the south-east 
corner of the Roman structure. Mr. Glover remarked that this would 
afford further opportunity for investigation. 


CRA 
Antiquarian Mews ¢ Motes. 


MR. JUSTIN M‘CaARTHY has in the press the first volume of a work on 
“The Four Georges.” 

A NEW edition of the works of Coleridge, edited by Professor Shedd, 
is announced for publication by Messrs. Harper, of New York. 

NEARLY three hundred old engravings, after the works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, are on view at Mr. Bennett's, New Bond-street. 

LORD CARNARVON, at the request of the Prince of Wales, will lay the 
foundation-stone of the new central tower of Peterborough Cathedral. 

THE Duke of Westminster has contributed £4,000 towards the fund 
for the Chester Museum of Natural History and Archzology. 

IT is announced that Dr. Murray, the Editor of the new English Dic- 
tionary, has been awarded by the Government a pension of £250 a year. 

THE History of St. Margaret’s, Ipswich, by the Rev. C. H. Evelyn 
White, is about to be published by subscription. 

Dr. SHAPIRA, whose name will be remembered in connection with the 
offering for sale in England of an alleged manuscript of a portion of the 
Old Testament, has committed suicide in Rotterdam. 

THE Villon Society intend to follow up their version of the “ Arabian 
Nights” with three volumes of Oriental tales, chiefly from the Persian. 
The translator will be Mr. John Payne. 

THE Cambridge University Press will shortly issue “A Selection of 
Greek Inscriptions,” with introductions and annotations by Mr. E. S. 
Roberts, M.A. 


VOL, V. x 
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A VOLUME containing twelve illuminations by Giulio Clovio is now 
exhibited in the Grenville Library, British Museum. This book was 
bequeathed to the nation by the Right Hon. Thomas Grenville in 1847. 

A GOTHIC altar-tomb, by Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., surmounted by a 
recumbent figure of Dean Stanley, by Mr. Boehm, has been placed in 
one of the side chapels of Henry VIII.’s chapel, in Westminster Abbey. 

Mr. S. W. BECK, of Bingham, Notts., is writing for the Warchousemen 
and Drapers Trade Fournai, in a series of illustrated articles, “A Short 
History of the Hats and Caps of the English People.” 

MEETINGS have been held at Canterbury, Westminster, Harrow, and 
other places, in support of the movement to erect a monument at Paris 
to the memory of Admiral Coligny. 

ACCORDING to the latest return the number of volumes in the British 
Museum is just over 1,300,000. There are 160 miles of shelves, and 
about twenty more miles to be filled. It is calculated that about one ton 
of literature a day is sent into that institution. 

THE Sévres porcelain and decorative furniture in the style of Louis 
XVI., ornamented with Sévres plaques, belonging to the late Marquis of 
Donegal, lately sold at Messrs. Christie’s, brought good average prices. 
The total of the 1o1 lots amounted to £3,871. 

“CITATIONS Touching on Angling and Fishing from Old English 
Authors,” selected and arranged by Messrs. Westwood and Satcheil, is 
the title of a choicely printed little book, nearly ready for publication. 
The edition will be limited to 200 copies. 

THE forthcoming part of Mr. Foster’s Collectanea Genealogica will con- 
tain a treatise by Mr. J. H. Round on “ The Barony of Ruthven of Free- 
land,” vindicating the justice of Riddell’s views, in reply to recent efforts 
to substantiate the title. 

THE executors of the late Miss Bewick have presented to the New- 
castle-on-Tyne Natural History Society a large collection of old paintings, 
drawings, woodcuts, &c., associated with the life and work of the cele- 
brated wood engraver, Thomas Bewick. 

AN edition of Professor Sayce’s “ Herodotus,” containing the essays 
without the text, is in contemplation. The May number of Harfer’s 
Magazine will contain an article on “Dr. Schliemann, his Life and 
Work,” by Professor Mahaffy, now Dr. Schliemann’s guest at Tiryns. 

THE Rev. C. H. Evelyn White has reprinted from the Proceedings of 
the Suffolk Institute of Archzology, as a separate pamphlet, his paper on 
the old Stoning Cross, and other ancient crosses, at Ipswich. He is also 
busy in gleaning information for a projected work on Cathedral Choristers. 

A NEW and complete reprint of Hakluyt’s “ Collection of Voyages ” is 
in preparation by Messrs. Goldsmid, of Castle-street, Edinburgh. Part I. 
will be ready in June. The work, which will probably be complete in 
less than five years, will be issued to subscribers only. The Collection 
was first published in 1598-1600. 

AN appeal has been made for subscriptions towards completing the 
church of SS. Augustine and John, in Thomas-street, Dublin. The con- 
vent to which the church belongs stands on the site of the old chapel in 
John’s-lane, which had been for two hundred years occupied by the 
Augustinian Fathers. 

MEssRS. HARRISON, of Pall-mall, have lately issued a complete and 
concise handbook to all the collections of paintings, sculpture, bronzes, 
&c.,in the Louvre. It has been arranged by Miss Sophia Beale, and 
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contains a large quantity of useful information, which cannot fail to be 
welcome to all visitors to Paris. 

M. SCH(CELCHER has given to the Library de L’Ecole des Beaux Arts 
his unique collection of engravings, valued at about 200,000 fr. The 
bequest, says the St. fames's Gazette, comprises about 9,000 pictures, 
ranging from the earliest infancy of engraving, and contains specimens of 
nearly every style and school. 

IN the new “ Dictionary of National Biography,” Lord Bacon is to be 
treated by Mr. S. R. Gardiner, while Mr. J. Gairdner contributes the 
notice of Anne Boleyn. The article on Queen Anne is to be supplied by 
Professor A. W. Ward, that on Akenside by Mr. E. W. Gosse, that on 
St. Anselm by Canon Stephens, and on Addison by Mr. Leslie Stephen. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Cologne Gazette writes from Berlin: “ The 
purchase of the Blenheim collection of paintings seems to have met with 
difficulties. The Duke of Marlborough cannot dispose of the gallery at 
his own free will, but is bound to get the consent of other members of his 
family, and this is said not to have been procured.” 

IN reference to a controversy started a few weeks since as to the 
earliest Christmas or New Year's card, it is pointed out that in the Print- 
room of the British Museum there exists a print representing the infant 
Jesus, with ‘‘ wishes for a happy new year.” It is an engraving executed 
in Lower Germany in the second half of the fifteenth century. 

THE sale of the Castellani collection of coins and other antiquities com- 
menced at Rome on March 17, fairly good prices being realised. It is 
stated that legal notice has been served on Castellani’s heirs, reminding 
them of the Pecca law, which forbids the exportation of art antiquities, 
so that it is doubtful whether any of them will find their way out of 
Italy. 

A MANUSCRIPT of no little Biblical interest has been brought to light 
in the library of Arezzo. The MS. contains several unpublished writings 
of St. Hilary of Poitiers, including his treatise “ De Mysteriis,” which was 
supposed to be lost, and a series of hymns. It contains also an itinerary 
of Palestine and other Eastern countries, which appears to date from the 
fourth century. 

AMONG the works recently published by Messrs. Longmans may be 
mentioned “‘ The Story of the University of Edinburgh during its first 
300 years,” by Sir Alexander Grant; “The Iliad of Homer,—the Greek 
Text, with an English Verse Translation,” by the Rev. W. C. Green ; 
and “ The Bone Caves of Ojcow, Poland,’ by Professor Romer, trans- 
lated by Mr. J. E. Lee, F.S.A. 

PROF. SAYCE has returned from Egypt, bringing with him copies 
of sixty Phcenician inscriptions (sixteen of which are already published in 
the “ Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum,”) of forty-four Cypriote inscrip- 
tions, of thirty-four Carian (of which only thirteen are known), and of a 
great number of Greek inscriptions, mostly of the seventh century B.C. 
All these documents come from Abydos. 

A NEW work on “ Samoa in the Last Century, with Notes on the Cults 
and Customs of Twenty-three other Islands in the Pacific,” by George 
Turner, LL.D., is published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. The author 
gives the result of about forty years of archzological research among 
these islanders, whose old customs and ways are rapidly changing under 
the advancing foot of the civilising pioneer. 

THE transactions of the Essex Archzological Society contain an 
account of the remains discovered in an ancient cemetery at Saffron 
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Walden, within the entrenchments of a prehistoric camp. About 150 
skeletons were exposed in all, of both sexes, and of various ages. From 
the measurements of skulls which are given, they appear to be mostly 
dolichocephalic, though it is remarked that the contour of the skulls 
varied exceedingly. 

WHat is said to be the oldest clock in the New World is’ now in the 
possession of a Boston undertaker. It is called the “ Mycall clock,” 
from the fact that it was taken to America from England by John Mycall, 
who settled in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1740. He moved to New- 
buryport in 1793, and presented the clock to his intimate friend, Benjamin 
Dearborn, the inventor of the balance scales, on condition that he would 
name his son John Mycall Dearborn. The clock passed through the 
hands of successive generations, and in 1881 it was sold at auction to 
Mr. Lewis Jones, its present owner.—£cho. 

THE Royal Dramatic College at Woking having been purchased by 
Dr. Leitner, the founder of several institutions in England and India, is 
about to be converted into an Oriental University for the purpose of con- 
ducting the Oriental examinations of the Panjab University in Europe, 
and forming a link between European and Eastern Orientalists in the 
production of original and translated works, and in the prosecution of 
research. There will also be an Oriental Museum and Library, illustrat- 
ing the same, for the promotion of Oriental literature, art, archxology, 
ethnology, industry, and commerce ; and likewise a free Panjab Guest- 
house, specially adapted to Mohammedans, Hindus, and Sikhs respec- 
tively. It is also intended to make arrangements for the tuition of Euro- 
peans and natives of good family for official careers in the East. 

THE attention of Sir Evelyn Baring having been drawn by Mr. 
Stanley Lane Poole to a recent notice in the North German Gazette, 
referring to various depredations in the Khedive’s library in the Durb el 
Gemmaniez, and affirming that “the pashas”’ were selling the books, he 
has replied that such statements are without foundation, and that far from 
any books or manuscripts having disappeared, considerable additions 
have been made to the collection. In the course of his letter to Sir E. 
Baring, Rogers Bey says: “ The rules laid down some years ago are being 
strictly attended to. No MSS. are allowed to leave the library on any 
pretence whatever, nor is any printed book lent unless a second copy is 
in the library. Every facility is given for readers, students, or copyists 
on the establishment. Still, the fact remains that no European has any 
voice in the direction of the library, and the building is far from being 
suitable for this very valuable collection.” 

THE following articles, more or less of an antiquarian character, 
appear among the contents of the Magazines for April: AZacmillan’s, 
“Historic London,” and “An Oxford College under James I. and 
Charles I.;” Longmans,“A Pilgrimage to Selborne ;” English I/lus- 
trated Magazine, “Changes at Charing Cross,” and “The Belfry at 
Bruges ;” Ad/ the Year Round, “Chronicles of English Counties— 
Shropshire ; ” Magazine of Art,“ Syon House,” and “The Sword ;” Army 
and Navy Gazette, “Pepys as an Official,” and “The Feather Bonnet ;” 
Library Chronicle,“ Librarianship in the Seventeenth Century,” “‘ Popular 
Libraries of Paris ;” we ae Review, “Homeric Troy;” Temple 
Rar, “Inan Old Bookshop,” and “Temples and Worshippers in Japan ;” 
Clergyman’s Magazine, “ The Irish Bible.” and “ Biblical Notices of 


Egypt;” British Quarterly Review, “ Dictionary Making, Past and 
Present ;” Nineteenth Century, “ The Arundel Society ;” Dudlin Review, 
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“The Life of St. Olaf,” and “ Adrian IV. and Ireland ;” 7ime, “The 
English Drama before Shakespeare.” 

DURING the first three days of the present month (May) all Pompeii 
will be ex /é¢te, a series of entertainments, in the shape of a revival of the 
ancient games, having been organised, to take place within the ruins, and 
under the patronage of the King of Italy, for the benefit of the survivors 
of the recent earthquake in Ischia. The proceedings will be conducted 
by the Minister of Public Instruction, who will be seconded in his efforts 
by that distinguished archzologist Signor Fiorelli, whose past labours 
are well known to antiquarian readers. It is to be hoped that so laudable 
an effort will meet with the liberal support and encouragement which it 
deserves. The spectacle bids fair to be as magnificent as it will be 
unique. The programme up to the present runs as follows :—First day : 
Within the walls of the city, and on the space still unexcavated, will be 
erected a circus, conducted scrupulously on the lines of the ancient games 
in the amphitheatre. The Emperor will be personated as surrounded by 
his attendants, senators, prztors, lictors, &c. The various factions, with 
their respective colours, will take part in the races. The various taverns 
will be restored fro ¢em., and attendants robed in the classic costumes of 
the period will dispense liquors in vessels copied from those discovered 
in the ruins. Second day: A nuptial procession will start from the house 
of Cornelius Rufus, and will proceed to the house of the bride, in the 
street of Mercury. Later in the day a funeral will be celebrated. The 
procession will leave the house of the Faun, and proceed to the Street of 
Tombs, beyond the Gate of Hercules. In the interval, excavations will 
be carried on at divers points of the ruins. Third day: A grand contest 
of gladiators, and procession across the arena, and single combats on foot 
and on horseback. Towards evening, departure of the Emperor and 
torch-light procession. 


Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quezre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 


All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


THE “ANTIQUARY’S” LATIN! 


S1r,—An epitaph in Peel Cathedral is made to run thus in the Cor- 
respondence of the Amtzguary for April: “ Jaceo spe Resurrectionis ad 
vitam, Sampermissione (!) Divina Episcopus.” Will the Editor kindly 
inform his readers as to the exact meaning of the strange word which I 
have placed in italics and marked with a note of admiration? It is new 
to me, and I should fancy to all Latin scholars, It certainly is “quaint 
enough to be worth recording.” Mus URBANUS. 


EXTINCT MAGAZINES. 


S1r,—In a fragment of a Hereford newspaper which recently came in 
my way, I observed an obituary notice of a Mr. W. Hyslop, the pro- 
prietor of a private lunatic asylum, in which, among other good things 
said of him, it was stated :— 
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“For some time a monthly publication was issued under his editorial 
supervision. The articles were written by the inmates of Stretton House, 
and very interesting reading this magazine was.” 

What was the title of this publication? I may add that I possess 
numbers and volumes of many short-lived magazines, particulars of which 
it is my intention to send you from time to time.* P. J. MULLIN. 

Leith, N.B. 

LORD HUNSDON. 

S1R,—I should be obliged by your correcting an error in the article on 
an “Old Mural Painting at Tonbridge,” inserted in your January number 
for this year, pp. 9 and1o. In mentioning Queen Elizabeth’s kinsman, I 
wrote “Cecil” for “ Carey.” Sir William Carey (Lord Hunsdon) was the 
second son of Sir Thomas, of the Body Guard of King Henry VIIL., 
who married Mary, daughter of Thomas Bullen, Earl of Wiltshire, sister 
to Lady Anne, the second wife of Henry VIII., who left one son, Henry, 
and one daughter, Constance. In consideration of Henry’s relationship 
to Elizabeth, he was first knighted, and then made a baron, in the fourth 
year of herreign. In the following year he was made Governor of Berwick 
Castle, and in the twenty-ninth year of Elizabeth, Lord Chamberlain. 
He married Anne, daughter of Thomas Morgan, and died July 23, 1596. 
There is a monument to his memory in Westminster Abbey. See 
Dugdale Baronage, p. 397. J. F. WADMORE. 

Tonbridge. 

“AN OLD CHESHIRE FAMILY.” 
(See ante, p. 190.) 


S1R,—Kindly permit me to thank the Rev. John Pickford for his 
charming article upon the above-mentioned subject. His paper recalls to 
my memory very pleasant recollections. Whilst officially engaged in 
Cheshire in 1875, under the guidance of the Rev. Horatio Walmisley, of 
Odd Rode, I paid a visit to Moreton Hall. I then regretted I was 
unable to furnish myself with particulars concerning it and its people. 
This regret has been greatly modified by Mr. Pickford’s article. 

On that occasion I had the pleasure to dine at Rode Hall with Mr. 
Randle Wilbraham, “the great grandson” of the contemporary of the 
last of the Moretons. 

Whilst thereabouts I gleaned (from the Rev. W. Besant, of Buglawton, 
and others) many particulars concerning the march of the Young Pre- 
tender through those parts in 1745, and, in company with the Rev. J. M. 
Bannerman, of St. Stephen’s, Congleton, I visited the source of one of 
England’s greatest rivers, the Trent, which is not far off. 1 also visited 
the beautiful church at Astbury. These, among other reminiscences, 
have been conjured up by Mr. Pickford’s essay.— Yours sincerely, 

Bronwylfa, Khyl. T. MORGAN OWEN. 


THE VISCOUNTY OF HAMPDEN. 


StR,—Much attention has been recently directed to the title selected 
by the ex-Speaker of the House of Commons, that of Viscount Hampden, 
and the authority of precedent seems for a long time to have awarded 
that grade in the peerage to one retiring from the highest position that 
can be held by a Commoner. The title is Viscount Hampden of Glynde, 
the ex-Speaker’s own estate in Sussex, and not of Hampden, in Bucking- 





[*Such materials will always be welcome.—Epb. A. M. AND B.] 
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hamshire, which is the property of the noble family of Hobart, and once 
the home of John Hampden. Though peerages are no longer territorial, 
yet in all probability when any title is conferred some special reason for 
its assumption is always demanded. The Earl of Carnarvon, however, 
on a recent visit to New York, seems to have surprised an inquiring 
person in the States because he “failed to convince his pertinacious 
questioner that a title derived from a Welsh county does not necessarily 
imply either Welsh nationality or the possession of Welsh quarries.” 
(Daily News, November 17, 1883.) 

The title of Viscount Hampden, of Great Hampden, became extinct in 
1824, by the death of John, third Viscount, who enjoyed the title scarcely 
three weeks. He succeeded his elder brother, Thomas, second Viscount, 
who had inherited it from his father, Robert, fourth Baron Trevor, and 
first Viscount Hampden, in 1783. The father of the first Viscount was 
Thomas, first Baron Trevor of Bromham, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and Lord President of the Council, one of the twelve peers created 
by Queen Anne in one day, in 1711-12, He died in 1730. Three sons 
in rotation succeeded him in the title. Thomas, who died in 1753, and 
whose only daughter, Elizabeth, was married to Charles, third Duke of 
Marlborough, and from whom the present Duke is descended ; John, who 
died in 1764, and had by his wife, a daughter of Sir Richard Steele, an 
only child, Diana, who died young; and on his death his half-brother, 
Robert, became fourth Lord Trevor. This Robert, afterwards first 
Viscount Hampden, was an excellent Latin scholar, and a fine folio 
volume of his poetry is in existence. In an ode, consisting of a hundred 
stanzas of Latin sapphics, he describes the sylvan scenery at Bromham, 
and the winding Ouse, besides mirroring the chief events in his own 
life and in those of some of his relatives. On the opposite pages to the 
verses are inserted what he styles “ Explanations in English,” a few of 
which are here literally transcribed: “ Bromham, forty miles by water to 
Turvey, by land four.” “ The old hall.” “Family portraits.” “ Flower 
stands.” “The overshot.” “The Rookery.” Of himself he gives the 
following history : “I was clerk in the Secretary of State's office in 1729. 
Secretary to the Embassy at the Hague 1734. Envoy Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary at ditto 1739. Commissioner of Customs in Ireland 1750. 
Postmaster-General 1759. Dis-mist 1765.” 

It would seem from the same notes that, before his accession to the 
Trevor peerage, he had succeeded to the Hampden estates, on the death 
of the last male heir in 1754; and, be it observed, he was great 'grandson 
in the female line of the celebrated John Hampden, who was mortally 
wounded at Chalgrove Field in 1643. In 1776 he was, as he states, 
“created Viscount Hampden of Great and Little Hampden, Bucks.” He 
died in 1783, and on the death of his younger son, John, third Viscount 
Hampden, the extensive estates in Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, and 
Sussex were divided. The Glynde estate, in the last-named county, 
which had come to him, in 1771, by the death of his brother, Richard 
Trevor, Bishop Durham, has now descended by inheritance to the newly- 
created peer, Henry, Viscount Hampden of Glynde. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. JOHN PICKFORD, M.A. 


Poeseocoesons 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE Editor declines to pledge himself for the safety or return of MSS. 
voluntarily tendered to him by strangers. 
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Books Received. 


. Corfe Castle. By T. Bond, B.A. London: E. Stanford. 1884. 

- Rambles in Rome. By S. Russell Forbes. Nelson & Sons. 1884. 
. Folk Moots. By J. Nicholson. Driffield : Odserver Office. 1884. 
. Haig of Bemersyde : a Pedigree. Fol., in case. Privately printed. 


5. Lincolnshire and the Danes. By the Rev. G. S. Streatfeild. Kegan 
Paul & Co. 1884. 

6. Library Chronicle. No.1. Library Association. March, 1884. 

7. The Oldest Diarie of Englyssh Travell. Ye Leadenhalle Presse. 


> 


1884. 
8. The Spelling Experimenter. Conducted by W. R. Evans. Farren 
& Fenton. 1884. 

g. The Genealogist. No. 2 (New Series). Bell & Sons. April, 1884. 

10. Johns Hopkins’ University Studies. Second Series, i. ii. Balti- 
more. Jan., Feb., 1884. 

11. Rivista Storica Italiana, Pubblicazione Trimestrale. Edited by 
Prof. C. Rinaldo. Turin: Bocca. 1884. ; 

12. New Light on Obscure Words and Phrases in Shakspeare. By 
C. Mackay, LL.D. Reeves & Turner. 1884. 

13. Historical Tour ; or, The Early Ancestors of the Prince of Wales 
of the House of Wettin. By S. T. Taylor, M.B. Williams & Norgate. 
1884. 

14. Westminster School, Past and Present. By F. H. Forshall. 
Wyman & Sons. 1884. 

15. Le Livre. No. 52. Paris: 7, Rue St. Benoit. April, 1884. 

16. Phonetical Memory Book. By F. Appleby, C.E. London: 


F, Pitman. 1883. 


Books, at., for Sale. 


A complete set of the Genileman’s Magazine, 1731—1868, with two 
Index vols., in very fair condition, bound in half calf. Offers to A. E. 
Peach, Town Hall Lane, Leicester. 

Guardian Newspaper, from commencement to 1864, bound ; and 1865- 
70, in numbers. Offers to E. Walford, Hyde Park Mansions, Edgeware- 
road, N.W. 
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Books, ¢c., Tianted to Purchase. 


The East Anglian, by S. Tymms, vol. i. Address D. C. Elwes, Esq., 
g, Crescent, Bedford. 

Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer, several copies of No. 2 
(February, 1882) are wanted, in order to complete sets. Copies of the 
current number will be given in exchange at the office. 

’ Dodd’s Church History, 8vo., vols. i. ii. and v.; Waagen’s Art and 
Artists in England, vol. i. ; East Anglian, vol. i.. Nos. 26 and 29. The 
Family Topographer, by Samuel Tymms, vols. iii. and iv. ; Notes and 
Queries, 5th series, vols. vi., vii. (1876-7) ; also the third Index. Penny 
Magazine, 1843. A New Display of the Beauties of England, vol. i., 
1774. Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature, vol. i. Address, 
E. Walford, 2, Hyde Park Mansions, Edgeware-road, N.W. 
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THE GIRALDA AT SEVILLE. 
(From Stoughton’s ** Spanish Reformers.” See page 310.) 
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Characters of the Tiars of the Roses. 
PART I. 
By THE Rev. H. H. Moore, M.A. 


‘* And here I prophesy: This brawl to-day, 
Grown to this faction in the Temple Garden, 
Shall send between the red rose and the white 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V7/., Pt. I. Act ii. Sc. 4. 


Y this title, the Wars of the Roses, which 
) would be more appropriately mated to some 
playful fantasy of an Oriental poet, is in- 
dicated a chapter of English history fraught 
with the burden of a tale of national woe. 

It denotes a period in which occurred one 
of those great elemental disturbances in the 
nation’s life analogous to those with which 
nature is at times afflicted. The report of 
the horrors of that period, though it has passed down the corri- 
dors of time through so many years, is still capable of affecting 
us with a sympathetic shudder when we read how civil war 
thundered and cast forth its baleful lightnings and rained destruc- 
tion on the land. Apart from the more tragic elements of interest 
with which the period teemed, and by which it was so darkly 
coloured, no circumstances or conditions are wanting which are 
capable of exciting men’s sympathies and arresting their attention. 
But especially is it remarkable for the intensely personal direction 
which the student's interest is made to take owing to the character 
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and objects of the wars being of so intensely personal a nature. 
Rarely has there passed across the stage of history a procession of 
characters so remarkable for the sudden and frequent alternations of 
good and ill fortune which they experienced. To mount on the 
favouring wave of circumstances to the highest success, and by the 
reflow of the same wave to be dragged down to the deepest humilia- 
tion, was the common and uniform experience of the men who had 
to ride that stormy sea. 

Most remarkable for his chequered fortunes in a time of unpre- 
cedented changes, for his peaceful and passionless disposition in a 
time of passionate discussion and civil war, Henry VI. claims the 
first notice among the personages of that period. His devout piety, 
his spotless virtue, his mild benevolence, his patient resignation in 
adversity, his forgiving disposition and his humble bearing in 
prosperity, moved the wonder of his own age and command the 
respect of ours. But while there is much in his character to gain 
for him respect, there is also much besides that excites almost con- 
tempt. The son of Henry V. is one of the many instances that 
prove the truth of the saying, “ Heroum filii more.” The canonisa- 
tion which his virtues might justly claim was forfeited by his 
simplicity. He was almost a saint had he not been almost an 
imbecile. For while his monkish tastes and habits indisposed him,— 
his feeble intellect, the simplicity of his understanding, and the 
weakness of his will, disabled him—for undertaking the cares of 
government. These defects were the primary and unconscious 
causes of most of the misfortunes of his reign, and rendered his very 
virtues virtueless. Indeed, the contrast between the good to which 
his nature was wholly disposed and the evils which it actually caused 
is most painfully striking. Shakespeare, regarding the woes of which 
Henry was the unwilling cause, appropriately ushers in his reign with 
the following words :— 

** Posterity, await for wretched years, 
When at their mothers’ moist eyes babes shall suck, 
Our isle be made a nourish of salt tears ; 
And none but women left to wail the dead.” 

His life, in common with that of many others who might be men- 
tioned, shows how, in critical circumstances, the very virtues of a 
monarch may be most harmful and almost a crime to his subjects. 
Like Edward the Confessor, of whom he seems an exact repetition, 
he was, as Henry says, “much fitter for a monk than for a monarch, 
and would have made a better figure in a cloister than in a court.” 
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The qualities which, had he been the head of a religious house, 
would have procured him happiness, and would have adorned his 
station, could only render the throne a more precarious and uneasy 
seat; and probably the happiest period of his life was that of his 
confinement in the Tower. His nature was all too weak and delicate 
for the tumultuous times and the violent unscrupulous men amongst 
whom it was his misfortune to be cast; and his fate was necessarily 
that of the earthen among the brazen jars. His character, uniting as 
it did the simplicity and innocence with the immaturity and feeb'e- 
ness of a child, rendered his reign, in the words of Hume, “A 
perpetual minority.” So far as he affected or controlled circum- 
stances, there was little difference between the periods of his mental 
vigour and of his total imbecility. Plucked from his throne and 
reseated on it without will or effort of his own, he was a mere cipher, 
a puppet in the hands of others, the helpless victim of a hard fate, 
without the will to do harm, yet powerless to do good; saintly, yet 
causing others to sin; unfortunate, yet the cause of greater mis- 
fortunes to his people ; not without a right perception and high sense 
of the respect due to a king and of the majesty that should hedge 
a throne, but utterly devoid of those qualities which would prevent 
his person and his title from falling into contempt; the meek and 
patient shade of Henry appeals to a milder age for the sympathy and 
respect which were so scantily accorded by his own. 

With that deceptive and infelicitous cleverness which marks most 
of the attempts of statesmen to enlist the services of Hymen in their 
cause, Henry was married to Margaret of Anjou, a union not less 
unkindly than that of a lion and a lamb. In wedding Margaret, 
Henry “wedded anarchy, poverty, civil war, malediction.” The 
spark of discord which Henry’s passionless character would never 
have fanned, was blown by Margaret’s fury into a fierce flame ; the 
waters on which his meekness would have poured oil, her violence 
delighted to trouble. And so, instead of strength, she brought 
weakness to the throne; her presence in England proved no 
“glorious summer” of smiling peace, but a “gloomy winter of dis- 
content.” The inveterate prejudice of Englishmen to foreigners is 
not sufficient to account for the unpopularity which Margaret acquired. 
Had her foreign birth and manners been her greatest crime, the 
Queen of Henry VI. would never have forfeited the love of his 
people. The fame of her wit, her beauty, her accomplishments, had 
preceded her arrival in England, and there was a hearty disposition 
among the people to look favourably on any project that promised 
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happiness to their amiable and well-wishing monarch, so that her 
reception was attended with every sign of goodwill and favour. Not 
until the promise, which had marked her budding qualities, was seen 
to be deceptive and fruitless, did the tide of public opinion set 
against her, and the popular prejudice unreasonably find fresh 
reasons for nursing its resentment in her foreign extraction and the 
costly sacrifice which at first had seemed not too great a sacrifice to 
pay for the benefits expected to accompany her hand ; and at last, 
in the strength of this unpopularity, her name could with safety and 
hope of belief be soiled by charges of the joint crimes of adultery 
and murder. She forgot the mild dignity of a queen in the rancorous 
strife of her servants, and forsook a woman’s peaceful sphere to enter 
the arena of party warfare. The rare talents and winning manner 
which would have been ennobled in securing the true interests and 
lasting welfare of her adopted country, were prostituted to serve the 
selfish and factious politics which plunged the nation into civil war. 
With the many qualities that rendered her dreadful to her enemies, 
she had as many that made her dangerous to her friends. With a 
spirit that no difficulty could daunt, no misfortune break, the more 
desperate were her fortunes, the more stubborn was her bearing, the 
more fearless were her plans. Edward IV. was accustomed to say 
that he feared her more when a fugitive, and in want of the very 
necessaries of life, than he did all the Princes of the House of 
Lancaster combined. But the respect which would have been 
accorded a noble enemy she forfeited by her deceit and vindictive- 
ness ; and a general distrust of her honour, and fear of her revenge, 
effectually closed the door on reconciliation and peace. But not 
only was victory marred by cruelty, its fruits were lost by haughtiness 
and violence. Success was almost more dangerous to her cause than 
failure, for she was therein constantly losing ground, because she was 
constantly making enemies. The animosity with which she threw 
herself into the strife of factions, and the unscrupulousness with 
which she marched towards her goal, excited universal abhorrence, 
and aroused the more determined resistance. Her own passions 
inflicted more deadly blows on her party and cause than did her 
bitterest enemies. Thus, ambitious, but without the magnanimity, 
which commends ambition ; talented, but without the moral qualities 
which should direct talent ; “with the spirit of a man, but joined to 
the malice of a woman;” persevering, but preferring foul to fair 
means of gaining her end; fully equal to the cares of government, 
but too absolute and imperious to be safely trusted with power; 
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Margaret’s character possessed only the worst qualities of her own 
sex, and was without the best of the other. 

In deadly antagonism to Margaret, and finally to each other, stand 
the twin figures of Edward IV. and Warwick. Warwick claims the 
first mention both in order of time and of merit. He was almost the 
last, and certainly the greatest, representative of the class of feudal 
lords who, monarchs in their own domains, had been accustomed to 
crush the people, and to beard and rule the Sovereign, but who were 
now doomed to yield to the new requirements of the changing age. 
Like a mighty forest their order had long sheltered, but also darkened 
the land, and now the time was come when civilisation demanded its 
overthrow, in order that the land which it had encumbered while it 
had fertilised, might be opened out to light and cultivation. 
Monarch of this forest was Warwick, and his greatness was most felt 
in his fall. The Homeric proportions of his figure tower above and 
dwarf all the men of his day, and entitle him to be called justly the 
true hero of those unhappy times. Around his name gathered every- 
thing that could make him a favourite and idol of the people and a 
hero of romance. In fame, popularity, power, he was more like a 
sovereign than a subject; but the part that he was content to play 
in history was that of a setter-up and plucker-down of kings. His 
character showed something of the larger and fuller humanity of the 
younger life ofthe world. It combined also the characteristics of the 
various elements of the English nation, the frankness and honesty of the 
Saxon, the warlike and impetuous spirit and reckless daring of the 
Dane, the auteur and refined honour of the Norman. The whole 
nation saw in him the reflection of its own virtues. Notwithstanding 
his enormous power and wealth, the nobles admired him more than 
they feared him. Their envy was disarmed by his magnanimity, and 
the most unfriendly among them were obliged to acknowledge that 
he was the staunchest supporter as well as the noblest representative 
of their order. The people saw in him their boldest champion and 
kindest friend, ‘‘ for Warwick greatly loved the Commons,”’ and the 
knowledge of this, proved as it was by his hospitality and justice in 
peace, and by his mercy in war, completely won their hearts, and 
throughout broad England there was no name like the name of Earl 
Warwick. At a word from him every county poured forth its armed 
partisans to gather round his standard ; another word as quickly dis- 
missed them ; his powerful hand removed the crown at his will from 
one head to another. An Achilles in the dazzling personal qualities 
and warlike fame which made him a host in himself and a tower of 
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strength to his party, he resembled that hero no less in the strength 
of his passions and in his proneness to act at the bidding of a 
sensitive pride. Intensely patriotic and sympathising with the people, 
he was yet no statesman, his genius was more at home in the camp 
than in the council; great enough to win men through love and 
admiration, he was tuo great to stoop to the art of managing them; 
he was, as history shows, more fitted to be a great leader of soldiers 
than a ruler of men, to bea maker and unmaker of kings than a king. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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** Port’? and ‘* jPort-Reeve.” 
II. 
(Continued from page 250.) 
By J. H. Rounp, M.A. 


ORT’ enim, Saxonice et Teutonice, Latine ‘Civitas’ 
appellatur. ‘ Grave’ quoque Saxonica vel Alemannica 
lingua, ‘comes’ dicitur in Latina. Unde fictum fuerat 

hoc nomen ‘ Portgravius’* . . . evidens est ut idem nomen 

‘ Portreve ’ pro nomine de Portgreve, populus Anglicanus, a Saxonica 

lingua processu temporis barbarizans, civitatum preesidibus tribue- 

bat.” 

These words strike the key-note of the theory I am about to set 
forth. In the first place, I claim ‘ Port” as an English word, in 
itself distinct from the Latin words /orta or Portus, and therefore 
not ‘‘a Roman prefix,” as Dr. Pring asserts.} In the second place, I 
also claim for it a meaning distinct trom that of either of these Latin 
words. 

Taking the former of these points first, we must obviously conclude 
from a comparison of the compounds scir-gerefa, port-gerefa, tun- 
gerefa, &c., that “ port,” at the time when these compounds were 
formed, must have been as truly an English word as scir, or tun, or 
even gerefa itself. And as we draw this conclusion from a comparison 
of ** port-reeve” with the other compounds of “ gerefa,” so also we 
draw it from the compounds formed from “ fort” itself. For besides 





* This refers to the previous statement : ‘‘ Major olim ‘ Portgravius ’ et postea 
‘ Justitiarius ’ vocabatur.” : 

+ Liber Albus, Pars Prima, cap, ii., Ed. Riley, pp. 13, 14. 

t Ante, vol. iv. p. 264. 
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‘‘port-reeve” and ‘‘ port-soken,”* we have the “ Portmen” 
(Ipswich, &c.), + with their ‘‘ Portmanmote”’ (Leicester, &c.), { or 
‘‘ Portmote” (Chester § and Preston ||), their ‘‘ Portman Meadow ’”’ 
(Ipswich), | or “‘ Port Meadow” (Oxford).** 

All points to the same conclusion, namely, that “ port ” was, in 
itself, essentially an English word. 

I now pass to my second contention, namely, that it had a meaning 
distinct from that both of portus and porta. 

Mr. Grant Allen, whose instructive papers teem with fresh and 
striking suggestions, is the only writer, so far as I am aware, who has 
thrown some light upon these points. He observes, with much force, 
in his essay on ‘‘Casters and Chesters,” tt that, as to these words 
being derived from castrum— 

‘* For the most part we have been quite ready to acquiesce in the statement without 
any further troublesome inquiry on our own account. But in reality the explana- 
tion thus vouchsafed us does not help us much towards explaining the real origin 
and nature of these ancient names.’’ 

Now this is the right spirit in which these problems should be 
approached. Hitherto, the school represented by such writers as 
Wright, Coote, Pearson, Scarth, &c., appear to me, I venture to say, 
to have drawn their calculations somewhat too crudely from the 
comparison of certain Latin with certain English words, which 
should, they proclaim— 


‘* Serve to attest the permanence of Roman influence in Britain.’’ ¢f 





* Portsocha or Portsoka, ‘‘the jurisdiction of a port-reeve (Stubbs’ Select 

Charters, p. 526). But compare, fer contra, the Liber Custumarum, Glossary, 

. 821. 

+ Gomme’s Index of Municipal Offices, p. 66. I am indebted to my friend, 
Mr. York Powell, for an interesting reference to a Scandinavian poem, by Olaf’s 
poet, on the sack of Canterbury under A&thelred (‘‘the Unready’’), in which it 
is boasted that ‘‘ many a sorrow befell the proud pertom ”’ (Corpus Poeticum 
Boreale, ii. 126), that is to say, the ‘‘ portmen” (durgenses). Also, for the fact 
that ‘‘ portman’’ (mid E.) was adopted into Welsh in the sense of a merchant, 
but, later, sank to the sense of a fed/ar. 

t That is, of course, their ‘‘ moot.” See, for the Leicester ‘‘ Portmannemot,”’ 
App. to Eighth Report on Historical MSS., pp. 409, 410. ‘‘ Portmanmote ” 
was the common English form (Ib. p. 423). Mr. Green (Conquest of England) 
alludes to the ‘‘ Portmannimot’’ of Oxford (p. 438) and of London (p. 461). 

§ Eighth Report of Historical MSS., App. i. p. 371. 

| ‘* Port-mote,”’ Preston Charter (Harland’s Mamecestre, p. 183). 

\. | Ninth Report of Historical MSS., App. i. p. 285b. 

** <©OQmnes_ burgenses [2.¢., por, Oxeneford habent communiter extra 
murum pasturam reddentem vi. solidos et viii. denarios.’” (Domesday, 154.) I 
believe this is the first time that these derivations of ‘‘port’’ have been thus 
brought together. 

tt Cornhill Magazine (1882), xlv. 419—434. 

tt Pearson’s England during the Early and Middle Ages (1867), i. 654. 
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So Mr. Scarth, in his valuable treatise *, contends that— 


‘*The Latin words embodied into the native haneeie of Britain and adopted by 


subsequent conquerors, bear also strong testimony to the continuance of Roman 
influence. 


“If we trace the Latin words which occur in Saxon charters, we have very 


clear evidence of the survival of the Latin language after the departure of the 
Roman forces.” 


It will be seen that Dr. Pring follows, or rather outstrips, these 
writers, when he contends that— 


‘©The word Port-reeve . . . carries us back through Saxon clearly up 
to Roman times. . . . In this ancient name, composed of a Roman prefix 
(porta, a ‘city gate,’) and a Saxon suffix (‘ gerefa,’ reeve or steward), the two 
nationalities, Roman and Saxon, are seen actually to touch and amalgamate,” 
(P. 264.) 


And that it— 

‘* Has a very interesting and significant bearing on many of our market-towns, 
and carries their existence back to a much earlier period than is commonly 
assigned them. . . By their possession of the name of Port-reeve the impor- 
tant fact must be held to be established that they had a Roman existence.” 
(P. 265.) 

Now this is an exceedingly confident assertion, and Dr. Pring has, 
with equal confidence, thus repeated it since :— 

** The name and office of Port-reeve carry us back to, and are strictly derivable 
from, the time of the occupation of Britain by the Romans ; that this is clearly 
recognisable even in the immediately succeeding Saxon era, and that, if this be so, 
certain interesting results, which I have detailed, must be admitted to follow as a 
necessary consequence, . . . these interesting facts respecting the early con- 
dition of our ancient boroughs, which it was my object to point out, and which, I 
conceive, must be held to follow, as legitimate, if not as inevitable deductions 
from the strict etymological meaning of the word Port-reeve.’’ (v. 107.) 

But before we can leap at these “inevitable deductions,’ we have 
to establish, frs¢/y, that the English word “ Port ’’ had a continuous 
existence from, and was in fact identical with, “the Roman forta” 
in the sense of a “city gate,” or ‘‘the city generally,” or (as Dr. 
Pring clearly holds) both of these at the same time (!) ; and, secondly, 
that “ the office of Port-reeve,” wherever it is found, has there, simi- 
larly, had a continuous existence from ‘‘ Roman times.” The former 
premiss I have already discussed, and as to the latter, we may, 
surely, perceive its inherent fallacy, by the reductio ad absurdum of 
contending that every corporation in which we find ‘‘ aldermen,” has 
had a continuous existence, “as a necessary consequence,” from 
Anglo-Saxon times. For just as the word “ alderman ”’ lingered on, 
after its original meaning had passed away, so would “‘ port-reeves ”’ 
be appointed to the fresh centres of commerce, as they sprang up 





* Roman Britain (1883), p. 179. 
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during the “Saxon” period. Nay, Dr. Pring himself claims only 
that in— 


“Numerous instances . . . not only the name, but also the office of 
Port-reeve has maintained an unbroken existence for at least a thousand years.”’ 
(P. 266.) 


Whereas we should require an unbroken existence of “ at least ” four- 
teen hundred years to bring it “‘ clearly up to Roman times.” 

But I must now return to those writers whose views Dr. Pring, as 
I have shown, has adopted and even outstripped. The four words 
which are best known, and on which they mainly rely, have been 
well described by Mr. Allen as “ the Latin words of the first crop in 
English.” * They are these : 


Castrum ... a ceaster ... vr chester, &c. 
Portus cae nie port 

Strata pom ae Straet ale oe street 
Vallum sa... weal cet _ wall 


Mr. Grant Allen enumerates them thus :— 


‘* Way from via, wall from vadlum, street from strata, and port from portus. In 
this first crop of foreign words ceaster also must be reckoned.” (P. 421.) 


I cannot, however agree with him in deriving “‘ way from via,” as 
I hold them to be clearly parallel forms, but to this case I shall 
allude further.* 

Now in attempting to connect these Latin words with the Anglo- 
Saxon forms, two difficulties arise. The /rst suggested itself more 
particularly to Mr. Allen, dealing as he was with castrum. He 
observes that— 


‘*A difficulty meets us, at the very outset, as to how it ever got into the 
English language at all.” (P. 419.) 

For, as he clearly shows, the Romans having left before the 
English settled here, the latter would presumably have only met, not 
with the Latin castrum, but with the “ Welsh” caer or hair. It 
happens to be inthe case of castrum that this difficulty is most 
obvious, but whatever conclusion it involves in this typical instance, 
must, of course, apply equally to the rest of ‘‘ the first crop.” 

The second difficulty, which confronts me more particularly, dealing 
as I am with forfus, is one which appears to me even more striking, 
but which has hitherto been inexplicably overlooked. It is that the 
Anglo-Saxon forms are not the equivalents of the Latin ones. Forl 
cannot admit, though the fact must have been thoughtlessly taken 
for granted, that the Romans could ever, in England, have called an 





* Casters and Chesters, p. 421. 
t Cf. Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary, ‘‘ way.” 
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inland town a fortus (they most certainly, as I have said, never 
called it a porta), or a “ Colony ” a castrum, or a (stone) wall a vallum, 
or aroad a strata. Why, then, was it that the English words fort, 
ceaster, weal, and stret had a different meaning from the Latin words 
portus, castrum, vallum, and strata? 

The solution I would offer has been, at least in part, anticipated 
by Mr. Grant Allen. He justly observes apropos of “‘ chester,” that 
as to the theory of that word having been “left behind by the 
Romans,’ — 


**Tt is clear that this easy off-hand theory shirks all the real difficulties of the 
question, and that we must look a little closer into the matter in order to under- 
stand the true history of these interesting philological fossils.’’ (P. 419.) 

He therefore proceeds to offer three alternative explanations. Of 
these he strongly inclines to the one that—as, at least, to the word 
ceaster—the English 

‘* Borrowed it long before their settlement in our island at all.” (P. 421.) 


This brings us to the root of the matter. Did “ this first crop of 
foreign words” pass into our language after the settlement, through 
intercourse with the Romanised British, or was it incorporated defore 
the settlement, into the tongue of the English pirates, who brought 
with them, as part of their language, the forms which they had thus 
constructed for themselves ? 

Mr. Grant Allen, on grounds of etymology, has been led, in the case 
of ceaster, to lean to the latter conclusion. For myself I have been 
led to the same in the case of all four, from a consideration of the 
meaning of the words. My theory, which I believe to be original, is 
worked out as follows :— 

The pirates who harassed “ the Saxon shore” (/ittus Saxonicum) 
would be chiefly struck by two features, those which Somner, the 
Kentish antiquary, has styled its ‘‘ Ports and Forts.”* To the 
pirate these would be the two points to be ever kept in mind: the 
“ port” the source of plunder, to be attacked ; the “fort,” the source of 
danger, to be shunned. He must early have felt the need of terms 
by which to distinguish these two features, and those terms his own 
language would certainly not afford him. 

Let us take the ‘‘ Port” first. What would be the special point to 
strike an English pirate in a Portus Lemanis, Portus Dubris, &c.? 
It would not be the port in its geographical sense, for with creeks 
and havens he was familiar enough, and for them he would have 





* Somner’s Treatise on the Roman Ports and Forts in Kent (1693). 
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words in his own language. No, the fortus would strike him, in the 
very words of Professor Stubbs, “ specially in its character of a mart 
or city of merchants.”* For this was the phenomenon that was 
strange to him, and that he had no native term to express.t Con- 
sequently, to the strange phenomenon he would apply the strange 
word, and “‘ port” would acquire, on his lips, the denotation I have 
quoted from Thorpe: 

P a est conclusus locus, quo importantur merces et inde exportantur.” 
lL. 155. 

a definition which, it will be seen, in no way connotes the sea. 

Let me illustrate the formation of this word by another from the 
same ‘‘crop.” In that very valuable work, Skeats’ ‘‘ Etymological 
Dictionary,” p. 602, we read that s¢ret is derived from 

‘* Lat. strata, put for strata via, a paved way.”’ 

But, surely, even here, the difficulty is ignored. Was strata ever, by 
the Romans, “ put for stra¢a via, a paved way’? Is not the solution 
rather this, that the English, on first beholding ‘‘ a paved way ” (via 
strata) would be struck with the novelty, not of a way (via), for that was 
of course familiar to them, and, indeed, they had a word of their own 
(weg) to express it, but of its being paved(s¢ra¢a). Here again, then, 
as in the case of fortus, they would form for themselves from the 
strange word a term to express the strange phenomenon, and modo 
barbarico would speak of ‘‘a street” (strat). 

When the converse process set in, and English words had in 
turn to be Latinised, just as “ port” reappeared as ‘‘portus,”’ so 
** high street ’’ became “‘ alta strata.” {| But no one would contend 
that the medizval use of this barbarous expression could make it 
good Latin. 

Thus then it was, I take it, that, by a natural and intelligible pro- 
cess, the English word ‘ port” was formed, with a meaning different 
from that of its etymological parent ‘‘ portus,” in that it denoted ‘‘a 
place of merchandise ” irrespective of its postition with reference to the 
sea. ‘The English, therefore, bringing with them the word they had 
thus coined, would apply it, as they settled in the interior, to any 
inland centre of trade. Such is the theory I propound. 

(Zo be continued.) 





* Const. Hist. i. 104. 

t ‘* Their only wealth was the possession of herds. Money and merchandise were 
of little account with them. They had no cities, nor even streets in their villages.” 
(Résumé of the account in the Germania, Stubbs’ Const. Hist. i. 17.) 

} See for instance, Appendix to Eighth Report on Historical MSS., i. 406a. 
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Forecastings of Mostradamus. 
By C. A. Warp. 
PART I. 
(Continued from page 170.) 

Maivy, TatAe* rd odd ot yodupara sig paviay mepirpime.—Acts xxvi. 24. 
**Ea semper fuit eritque hominum impiorum et carnalium opinio de piis,” is 
Menochius’ comment on the passage. 

ICHAEL NOSTRADAMUS was born in Provence, in the 
town of St. Remy, in the year 1503, upon a Thursday, 
the 14th December, about noon. Tycho Brahe, d’Herbelot 

the great Orientalist, and Bruce the Abyssinian traveller, were all 
born on the same day of the month. Coincidences of this sort are 
not of much consequence, but surely they interest the mind 
quite as much as the rainfall during a month, or the precise 
pressure of the wind on Cleopatra’s needle. 

His father, a notary, was James Nostradamus, equivalent to 
“De Notre Dame”; his mother was named Renée, of the same 
town. Her ancestors by the father’s and mother’s side were men 
skilled in mathematics and physic, one being physician to René, 
King of Jerusalem and Sicily, and Earl of Provence, and his son was 
physician to John, Duke of Calabria, so that Michael used to say 
that the knowledge of mathematics had traditionally descended to 
him from these early progenitors from hand to hand as it were; and 
in the preface to his “‘Centuries” he adds : “ Que la parole héréditaire 
de l’occulte prédiction sera dans son estomac intercluse.” It was his 
great-grandfather who gave him the first teaching in this study, and 
established his love for it. He was later on sent to a school at 
Avignon, and thence to Montpellier to study physic and philosophy. 

Montpellier, the Mons Pessulanus of antiquity, contains the most 
famous school of medicine in all France. It is even said to have 
been founded by Arabian physicians driven out of Spain. In its 
extensive botanical garden lie the remains of Miss Temple, the 
Narcissa whose death and funeral are so vividly described in the 
‘‘Night Thoughts,” though it is stated that Young has grossly 
misrepresented the whole transaction. Owing to the brightness of 
its atmosphere and the beauty of its suburbs, this town was long 
recommended by British physicians to patients suffering from 
pulmonary complaints, but these weather-vanes of science have now 
reversed that opinion. Its climate is found to be changeable, its 
sunshine blazing, its atmosphere to be charged with impalpable dust, 
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though it may be clear, and its cold mistral blasts to portend a spot 
most singularly hurtful to the lungs. There is a fashion in localities 
as in drugs, theories, and treatment, and as an English health resort 
the reputation of Montpellier has passed away, but the “ Ecole de 
Médecine ”’ still holds on to its old celebrity as the central seminary 
of medical proficiency in France. 

With all its learning, however, it could not escape being visited by a 
great plague, and Michael Nostradamus had to retreat to Narbonne, 
Toulouse, and Bordeaux. It was here he commenced practice, 
when about twenty-two, and after four years he returned to 
Montpellier to take his degrees; it seems that a man might then 
practise without having taken them, but Michael passed readily to 
his doctorate, and it is said with much distinction, amidst the 
admiration and encomium of the entire college. 

He now came to reside at Agen, a town situated on the River 
Garonne, where he attracted the attention of a man of singular 
erudition, no less a person indeed than Jules César Scaliger, with 
whom he soon entered into the closest familiarity, till rivalry or pique 
succeeded to good feeling, and they thenceforth stood aloof. Here 
he married ‘‘ une fort honorable demoiselle,” though history is reti- 
cent as to her name, and had by her a son and daughter. All three 
died, and finding himself again alone, he returned to Provence, his 
native soil, and on reaching Marseilles he went to Aix, invited 
thither by the Parliament of Provence. 

His maternal lineage was Jewish, and the family were said to have 
been converted in the sixteenth century. He claimed to be of the tribe 
of Issachar, and from that tribe to have obtained the gift of prophecy, 
for they were ‘‘men that had understanding of the times, to know 
what Israel ought to do,”’ 1 Chron. xii. 32; or asin Esther i. 13, “‘ wise 
men which knew the times.” Few of the orthodox commentators 
take these passages to signify astrological or prophetic forecast, but 
it is very probable that they do so. We shall have to touch later on 
upon the point whether Nostradamus really believed himself to be a 
prophet, or only hoped to arrive at honours by professing to possess that 
character at a time when such professions often opened up a career 
of honour. However, as with Mahomet, he was by no means readily 
received as a prophet by his own contemporaries and neighbours. 

How could Nostradamus be of Issachar, one of the lost tribes? 
Only, as the wit said, inasmuch as like Issachar he was a “strong 
ass.” (Genesis xlix. 14.) 

From Aix he removed to Salon de Craux, and there he married 
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his second wife, Anna Ponce Genelle—according to Moreri the 
name was Anne Poussart—or according to others it is spelled Pons 
Jumel, and by her had three sons and one daughter. His son 
Michael also pursued astrology; but with very sad luck, for at the 
siege of Pouzin he predicted the city would be destroyed by fire, 
but it was taken by coup de main. The foolish prophet went round 
match in hand trying to set it on fire. He was caught, and Sainthuc, 
the commander, asked him if he had prophesied anything for 
himself that day. He replied, ‘*‘ No!” On which the General rode at 
him with his lance and killed him on the spot. Alas, poor Michael ! 
Moreri tells the story otherwise. But it is clear that he did not 
understand “la parole héréditaire de l’occulte prédiction,” and the 
lance-head was in place of it, ‘‘ dans son estomac intercluse.”’ 

The eldest son, Cesar, following the steps of his uncle Jean, was 
a historian of some celebrity, and wrote a volume about Provence 
and the great Provencal poets, a scarce book of some value, and 
still known to curious readers. 

But to return to Nostradamus. He found in true Arabian fashion 
that a knowledge of medicine was but very imperfect if not directed 
by astrological observation, and so addicted himself to astrology, for 
which he had a natural love and strong bent. He soon became 
the most illustrious man in France in this line. He made some 
almanacks for recreation, and so excellently did he contrive to hit the 
conjuncture of events that he was sought for far and near. 

But plagiarists as usual stepped in, and by help of the press (as 
usual also) vented such abundance of false almanacks in his name 
that his reputation suffered sadly by it, and brought down upon him 
the famous distich of the poet Jodele :— 


** Nostra damus cum falsa damus, nam fallere nostrum est, 
Et cum falsa damus, nil nisi Nostra damus.” 


This, after the fashion of the time, was replied to by ingeniously 
manipulating it thus, and placing it in the mouth of the fabricators 
of false almanacks :— 


** Vera damus cum verba damus quz Nostradamus dat, 
Sed cum nostra damus, nil nisi falsa damus.” 


Soon after the publication of his first ‘‘ Centuries ” in 1555, he left 
Salon to visit the Court, with what credentials it is not stated, and he 
reached Paris on the 15th of August, a month after he started. On 
arrival there he seems to have been immediately waited upon at his 
inn by the Lord Constable of Montmorency, who presented him at 
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Court The King, Henry II. of France, received him very 
graciously, and commanded that his lodging should be at the Palace 
of the Cardinal de Bourbon, Archbishop of Sens. He had an 
attack of the gout on this occasion, which lasted ten or twelve days, 
after which his Majesty sent him one hundred crowns in gold ina 
velvet purse, and the Queen as much. 

The next year he paid another visit to the Court and had a private 
audience of the King on matters of great concernment, and was 
sent back laden with honourable gifts. But their majesties desired 
him to visit Blois, to see the Princes, their children, and tell them 
his opinion of them. They were Francis II., Charles IX., and 
Henry III., but he, it is said by Garencitres, was far too politic to 
tell them what he thought, “considering the tragical end of these 
three princes.”” Hecast their horoscopes and acquitted himself in 
this as in all else, en homme d esprit, and felt so much encouraged on 
reaching home, that in 1558, two years later, he published three 
more “ Centuries of Prophecy.” In the “ Luminary Epistle” accom- 
panying he dedicates them to King Henry II., and discovers to him 
future events, running on to the time of Louis XIV., and thence to 
the coming of Antichrist. Of this Epistle’Garencitres writes: ‘* Besides 
the obscurity of the sense, the crabbedness of the expression is such, 
that had not the importunity of the bookseller prevailed, I would 
have left it out.”” Booksellers have always shown affection for avoir- 
dupois ; then as now they love a book of good material body, “ of 
good substance,” as they call it. They know beforehand that type 
and paper must be paid for; that to them represents a certain value. 
The value of ideas is as nothing ; the best sort may take a couple of 
centuries to reckon them up fully, and what they may run to in the 
sixth generation is nothing to your bibliopole of to-day, he, good 
man, piously leaves that to Heaven and the then Paternoster. 

He had now become quite a Court favourite, for the Duke of 
Savoy, who according to the Treaty of Peace at Cambrai was to marry 
Lady Margaret of France, sister of Henry II., did not fail to do him 
honour him when at Salon in October, 1557, and the Lady Margaret 
herself, passing in December, did no less. Later on, when Charles 
IX. made a progress through his kingdom and came to Provence, he 
visited our author in Salon, and Nostradamus was appointed by the 
town to address him in a speech, Nov. 17, 1564. Charles heaped 
honours upon him, and appointed him his Physician-in-ordinary. 

When at Lyons, the King and the Queen-mother sent for him 
again, and the King gave him 200 crowns in gold, and the Queen 
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nearly as much, in addition to the salary and profits appertaining to 
the post of Physician in Ordinary. He lived about 16 months after 
this, and died at Salon on the 2nd July, 1566, in his climacterical 
year, as it is observed, of 63, the year of the nine sevens, having all 
his senses about him. A man’s grand climacteric is the 63rd and 
81st year, the latter being composed of 9 times 9. In either of 
these periods if sickness occur it is especially likely to prove fatal. 

There seems to be a diversity of opinion about this, for some 
say that the annus climactericus is 84, or 12 times 7. Aulus Gellius 
thinks the opinion to be of immense antiquity, running back to the 
Chaldeans; and no doubt Pythagoras derived it from the East. 
Ficinus explains it by saying that the body of man is ruled over by 
each planet in turn for the space of one year, and, Saturn being the 
most maleficent, every seventh year falling to his presidency becomes 
extremely dangerous. This explanation would shut out the nines, 
but it would also vitiate the whole scheme of astrology, for the planet 
under which a man was born (say he were born under Saturn) would 
dominate his body at birth, and be, one must suppose, the ruling 
planet that year, and if it were Saturn would recur only on his eighth 
year. Eighty-four would not be in favour generally, as it consists 
entirely of even numbers though divisible by seven. Many held that 
only a number produced by the multiplication by an odd number 
could be climacterical. Augustus thought it a subject of great 
rejoicing when he had passed over his 63rd year.* Moreri will have 
81 to be properly speaking the climacteric, and he notes that at this 
age died Plato, Diogenes, Eratosthenes the geometer, and many 
other illustrious personages. Some went so far as to say that poli- 
tical bodies had their climacterical periods, and they certainly, 
judging from our own country, have periods of fatal folly, whether 
or no the nines and sevens collide, or the stars fight against Sisera. 
But amongst other oddities of history may be chronicled the fact 
that Henri Quatre was the 63rd King of France, which made 
Malherbe talk of— 


‘la vaine étude s’applique, 
A trouver la climatérique, | 
De l’éternelle fleur-de-lis.” 
Suffice it to say that in this climacterical crisis Nostradamus suc- 
cumbed in his 63rd year to gout, which turned to a dropsy.t 





* Aulus Gellius, Noctes Attic, xv. 7. 
¢ It was really in the sixth month of his sixty-third year that he died. 
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It is said that his death was foreknown to him; at the end of June 
he had written with his own hand on the “ Ephemerides ” of John 
Stavius the words, ‘‘ Hic prope mors est,” and on the day before his 
death a friend took leave of him very late, saying ‘‘I shall see you 
again in the morning,” to which Michael replied, ‘‘ You will not see 
me alive when the sun riseth.” He was buried in the church of the 
Franciscan Friars (Les Cordeliers) at Salon, as it is noted on the 
left hand of the church door, and his widow affixed a marble tablet 
to the wall with this epitaph, in imitation of Titus Livius :— 

D.M. 
Clarissimi Ossa Michaelis Nostradami, unius omnium mortalium 
judicio digni cujus pene divino calamo totius orbis ex astrorum 
influxu, futuri eventus, conscriberentur. Vixit annos LxII, menses 
vi, dies xvii, obiit Salone c1o1IoLxvi. Quietem posteri ne invidete, 
Anna Pontia Gemella, conjugi optimo Vv. felicit. 

Jean de Chavigny left Beaune to play the part of Boswell to 
Nostradamus, and, after his death, spent twenty-eight years in 
editing his ‘‘Centuries,” with notes. 

Our author’s practice was, when he felt the fervour of divination 
upon him, to write down his experiences in prose, but in 
enigmatical sentences, as he tells us himself. After a time he 
thought they would look better in verse, and as Moreri says, 
“qu’elles sentiroient beaucoup plus l’enthousiasme prophétique,”’ 
more like a divine enthusiasm, so he turned them all into quatrains, 
and then gathered them up in centuries. This assumption must be 
taken for what it is worth. It is only a criticism of motives, and 
would be reversed immediately if the motives dictating it were 
changed. Reason does not enter into the question. The very next 
sentence asserts that he did not dare publish openly a work of this 
nature. Of course, supposing the man not to be an impostor, that 
furnishes a real reason without more ado. He felt, naturally, 
that poetry would serve as a shield to many expressions that in plain 
prose might more readily be challenged by his enemies, of whom he 
encountered many, it appears, on his return to Salon. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Che history of SHilds. 
By CorNELIus WALForD, F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
PART IV. 
CHAPTER XXXI.—The Gilds of Lancashire (continued). 


RESTON.—The Merchant Gild of this borough is historically 
famous. It is supposed to have taken its origin in Anglo- 
Saxon times. Many Gilds Merchant were established in 
seaports in the time of the Saxons. These, as we have seen, were 
fraternities constituted for the purpose of carrying on more success- 
fully commercial enterprises with Hanse privileges. Preston was 
one of the early ports selected for these purposes. The fact that the 
record of the periodical meeting of the Gild for its municipal 
festivities is not found until the reign of Henry I. (early in the 
twelfth century) does not controvert this supposition. 

The “ Customal of Preston,” which is attributed to the reign of 
Henry II., indicates that the Gild speedily became one of the Town 
or Corporation class—a form which the Merchant Gilds very 
frequently"assumed. Here is an abstract of its provisions, so far as 
they relate to the Gild :— 

These are the liberties of Preston, in Amundrenesse : 

1. So that they shall have a Gild Merchant with Hanse, and other 
Customs, belonging to such Gild; and so that no one who is not of 
that Gild shall make any merchandize in the said town, unless with 
the will of the burgesses. 

2. If any native [bondman] reside in the same town, and hold any 
land, and be in the same Gild, and Hanse, and pay scot and lot with 
the same burgesses for one year and a day, then he shall not be 
reclaimed by his lord, but shall remain free in the same town. [He 
became literally a /ree-man.] 

3. The burgesses of Preston shall have soc and sac, tol and them 
and infangthef, and they shall be quit throughout all the land of toll, 
lastage, passage, pontage, and stallage, from Lengeld [land tax ?] and 
Denegeld and Gathwaite [fine for breach of the peace ?), and all other 
customs and actions throughout all our land and dominion, as well 
in England as in other our lands; and that no sheriff shall inter- 
meddle with the burgesses of Preston concerning any plea, or plaint, 
or dispute, or any other thing pertaining to the aforesaid town, saving 
(the pleas of] the King’s Crown. 

4. If anyone wish to be made a burgess, he shall come into court 
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and give to the Mayor 12d., and shall take his burgage from the 
Mayor ; afterwards he shall give to the Mayor’s clerk 1d., that he 
may certify him to have been made a burgess in court... . 

10. Also, if any burgess shall buy any bargain or any merchandize, 
and give earnest, and he who sold shall repent of his bargain, he shall 
double the earnest ; but if the buyer shall have handled the goods, 
he shall either have the merchandize or 5s. from the seller. . . . 

13. Also, a burgage shall accommodate his lord out of his bargain, 
and the lord shall pay for it to him within forty days, but if he doth 
not, the burgess shall not accommodate him again until he shall pay. 

14. Also, no one can be a burgess unless he hold a burgage of 
twelve feet in front. 

15. Also, ifa burgess shall sell for more than the assize he shall be 
in mercy t2d., and he who bought in nothing ; so the burgess of the 
court aforesaid shall have fuel, fire, and water to make judgment. 

16. Also, if any be taken for theft or breach of trust, and be con- 
demned, he who sued shall do justice. | 

24. Also, a stranger may not participate in any merchandize with 
the burgesses of the town... . 

29. Also, if one shall demand a debt of another before the Reeve, 
if he be unwilling to pay, the Mayor shall render the plaintiff his debt 
from the king’s purse, and shall distrain the other by his chattels till 
he pay the debt, or he shall seize the house into his hands. 

30. Also, the burgesses shall not receive claim from the Reeve on 
a market day unless the claim be made by a stranger. 

38. Also, it shall not be lawful for regrators to buy anything which 
shall be sold on a market day to a regrator until the bells be rung in 
the evening, nor in any day in the week, until that which he bought 
shall be in the town one night. 

40. If anyone shall be summoned when the justice of the town 
shall be in the expedition [the Assizes?] and shall not go, but shall 
acknowledge himself to have heard [the Proclamation?), he shall 
forfeit 12d. ; if he denies to have heard the edict, he shall clear him- 
self by his own oath ; but if he shall have essoin, to wit, either by his 
wife’s lying in child-bed of a son, or other reasonable essoin, he shall 
not pay. 

I have not met with this last in any other Customal in England. 
This Customal was admittedly founded upon the laws of the Bretons. 

An early but authentic document shows the form of procedure to 
be observed at the Gild assemblies: ‘“ All burgesses dwellying wythin 
the towne of Preston” were to be ready to go in procession throughout 
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the town on the first day. After the procession there was to be ‘“‘a 
masse with solempnytie of the Holy Goyste, solempnley to be held 
with the Mayor and Aldermen. The formal Gild assembly was then 
to be held, “‘that the poynts and the rights of the Gyld marchaunt 
moght be knowen to all burgesses, therefore was made three 
Proclamacions in ye open market three dayes, that all manner of 
men clayming franchises of fredome within our burgh of Preston, 
whether they it claym by descent or purchase, that they shall apper 
at ye tyme that Gyld Marchaunt is holden before the Mayor and the 
Burgesses of the same Gyld, for to here and know the franchise, free- 
doms, and liberties, and all other poynts appertaynyng to ye said 
Gyld Marchaunt, the whyche we have by letters patent, by ye said lege 
lord the Kyng, and of his most noble progenitors to us graunted 
before this tyme.” 

In 1329 (2 Edward III.), a set of by-laws were made for 
regulating the affairs of the Gild. Subsequent by-laws have been 
made by the Mayor, Stewards, and Aldermen of the Gild. They 
were made or altered experimentally between the periods of holding 
of the Gild, and if found to work well, were enacted at the following 
Gild. 

By process of time, the Gild-meeting came to assume the form 
of a Court of Session of corporate legislation, to be held at inter- 
vals, at which all the laws for the government of the Corporation 
are passed, and at which all the privileges of the burgesses are first 
claimed, and subsequently renewed. 

It is traditionally but erroneously supposed that it is obligatory 
on the Corporation of Preston to celebrate a Gild every twenty 
years, but no such obligation exists. A by-law was passed in the 
reign of Elizabeth that the Gild festival should be so held ; but the 
practice is optional, not obligatory ; and no privileges would be 
forfeited by reason of any va'iation from this practice. 

Previously to holding a Gild Festival, a Court, constituted as 
already stated of the Mayor, Stewards, and Aldermen of the Gild, 
sits daily in the Town-hall for twenty-eight days to renew and grant 
freedoms. The words of invitation in the original record are these :-— 

‘“‘ If any be mindful to be made a burgess, let him come into the 
Court and render to the Pretor twelve pence, and take his burgess 
from the Pretor, and render to the Pretor’s servant one penny, and 
he shall bear witness that he was made a Burgess in this Court.” 

Early in the Gild year the Mayor issues a Proclamation giving 
notice that : 
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“The Gild Merchant for the Borough of Preston will be opened 
with the usual solemnities in the Town Hall, on the first Monday 
after the Feast of the Decollation of St. John the Baptist, when all 
persons claiming to have any rights to Freedom, or other Franchise, 
of the same borough, whether by ancestry, prescription, or pur- 
chase, are to appear by themselves or their proxies to claim and 
make out their several rights thereto, otherwise they will, according 
to ancient and immemorial usage, forfeit the same.” 

Thus it is clear that the purchase or grant of municipal freedom 
extends only from Gild to Gild Festival ; and if not renewed at each 
returning celebration, it is lost. In this particular the practice of 
the Preston Gild seems to be unique, as it is also in regard to the 
long intervals between the holding of the Gild Assembly ; but as its 
functions are now confined to the admittance of freemen, the 
intervals are perhaps not too long. 

There are a number of minor trading Companies in the borough 
which appear to owe allegiance to the Merchant Gild, as indeed 
is quite usual. Thus we find in the great processions the following 
Companies take part, in the order here stated : 

1, Tanners, Skinners, Curriers, and Glovers ; 2, Cotton Spinners 
and Weavers, headed by their masters, and accompanied by machines 
in motion, mounted upon stages, by which all the processes of the 
business are performed ; 3, Cordwainers; 4, Carpenters; 5, 
Butchers ; 6, Vintners; 7, Tailors; 8, Plasterers; 9, Smiths; 10, 
Gardeners; 11, Odd Fellows; 12, Printers and Bookbinders ; 13, 
Freemasons. 

We may assume that the Odd Fellows and Freemasons, who 
have figured in later processions, have taken the place of some of 
the minor Companies; or perhaps have been added to give im- 
portance to the procession; as also to include those engaged in 
trades not specially represented. 

The duration of the Gild sitting, which was formerly a month, is 
now only for a fortnight ; but for civic purposes the books of the 
Gild are opened for twenty-eight days, as we have seen. The enter- 
tainments (for the detailed management of which Committees of 
the Corporation are appointed) are generally confided to the deter- 
mination of the Mayor and Mayoress, as also are the processions, 
subject to arrangement with the Trade Companies and the head 
lodges. 

The Gild procession—always a feature of the early Gilds—in the 
case of Preston Gild seems more to resemble the Carnivals of Italy 
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than the Saturnalia of Northern Europe. Here (Preston) the ladies 
always take prominent part, and their presence not only lends a 
charm to the proceedings, but prevents any attempt at disorderly 
conduct. The trade companies or fraternities commence to assemble 
under their respective banners about eight o’clock in the morning. 
About half-past ten they age formed into order by the Grand Mar- 
shal. The Mayor and Corporation, accompanied by a large assembly 
of the nobility and gentry of the county, pass through the lines thus 
formed on their way to the parish church. After which service the 
Grand Procession is formed. The Companies, decorated with the 
insignia of their trades and headed by bands, lead the procession ; the 
rear is brought up by the Corporation and gentry. On the follow- 
ing day is the ladies’ procession, headed by the Mayoress, in which 
the ladies of all the best families in the county are wont to take part, 
sometimes to the number of many hundreds. Every day during the 
fortnight has its appointed amusements. 

At the conclusion of the Gild, the Masters and Wardens of all the 
different Companies attend, as on the first day, upon the Mayor, in 
open court at the Gild Hall, along with a number of the burgesses. 
The Companies then have their Gild orders sealed and regularly entered 
in the books of the Corporation. Proclamation is next made, and 
the name of each inhabitant burgess called over; when the Grand 
Seneschal, or Town Clerk, affixes the Corporation seal upon the Gild 
book, which afterwards holding up, he says: ‘* Here is your law.” 
The Sergeants then make proclamation in these terms :— 

‘This Grand Gild Merchants’ Court is adjourned for twenty 
years, until a new Gild Merchants Court be held and duly pro- 
claimed.” 

The Gild ceremony is attended with considerable cost. That for 
1802 cost the Corporation £1,302 14s.; but against this outlay 
there were receipts which would have left a surplus had they not gone 
according to custom to the Mayor personally, viz., received from 
places of amusement, £1,863 8s. 9d.; from sale of articles after the 
ceremony, £272 4s. 2d. In 1822 the cost was recorded as being 
41,278 os. 4d., exclusive of wine. 

The last Guild Court was held in 1882, and the proceedings were 
conducted with great splendour. Mr. W. A. Abram prepared for the 
Preston Guardian a very full account of many previous Gild meetings, 
and the same were reprinted in a separate volume. There have 
been accounts published of several previous meetings. ‘‘ Authentic 
Records of the Guild Merchant of Preston, in the County Palatine of 
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Lancaster, in the Year 1822, &c.” This has passed through several 
editions. ‘ 

Wigan.—This ancient town had a Merchant Gild, witha Hanse, 
and privileges of safe passage of goods from one town or kingdom to 
another. This Gild became so powerful as to have a voice in the 
settlement of every local question. In 1249 the Rector, who was 
lord of the town, is said to have bestowed by charter special privileges 
upon the burgesses or members of the Gild and to their heirs for 
ever. In 1349 Edward III. granted a new charter, having previously 
placed under forfeiture the charter referred to, probably on account 
of the abuse of power by the Rector. The Merchant Gild had pre- 
viously regulated the mercantile transactions of the town. The new 
charter rendered it legal for it to do so. The smaller trade Companies, 
the Weavers, Fullers, Dyers, Turners, and Tanners of the town had 
certain privileges conferred upon them. There was nothing other- 
wise special about this Merchant Gild. It possessed very full powers, 
and exercised them almost despotically in support of the trade of 
the town. (Vide Sinclair’s most excellent “History of Wigan,” 
1882-3.) 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Q Motable Room in Bloomsbury. 


TRAY specimens of Renaissance furnishings are now to be seen 
in sufficient frequency in the houses of the cultivated and 
wealthy. But these can be rarely enjoyed by people endowed 

with any sense of the truth that fittings should be really befitting. 
For such fine things as these are generally displayed in the in- 
congruous company of mere nineteenth century manufacture, that 
overpowers them, and imparts to the unhappy specimens the air of 
unwelcome exceptions in a society that has long forgotten their sig- 
nificance. It is even exasperating to trained zsthetic perceptions to 
see sober and graceful cingue cento pieces that evoke associations of 
greater centuries of Art, condemned to pass their silent lives by the 
side of the buhl or marqueterie that recall the profligacy of a French 
monarch’s mistress of later and degenerate days. If justice is really 
to be done to the nobler work in metal, wood, or glass, wherewith 
subtle Italians, intense Germans, or strenuous and decent English of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries dignified their dwelling-places, 
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examples of it should fill in these days any apartment devoted to 
their reception, to the exclusion of all baser matter. 

It is on this principle that Mr. George Donaldson, the well-known 
and gifted connoisseur and dealer in art, has composed the really 
noble music-room in the house which he inhabits in Bedford-square; a 
house of some historical significance, as the abode, for many years, 
of Lord Chancellor Eldon. This apartment has been so fitted and 
filled by this gentleman, taking advantage of his exceptional advan- 
tages and opportunities as a collector throughout Europe, as to make 
it one of real significance in an antiquarian and esthetic point of 
view ; and it is accordingly a source of great delight to his friends 
and himself, so choice are the things which he has gathered therein 
from various quarters, and so well has he co-ordinated them to pro- 
duce a unity of impressive effect, in which every item of beautiful 
detail lends support to every other. A brief description of the plen- 
ishing of this apartment can hardly fail to prove interesting. 

The room is lofty, about fifteen feet in height, by thirty-eight in 
length, and twenty-twoin width. Running round the wall-space is a 
dado, about seven feet in height, of old oak panelling, of the time of 
Elizabeth, which was formerly a principal adornment of an ancient 
house in Exeter. Above this dado, and filling all the interval be- 
tween it and the cornice, are a suite of tapestries of much beauty 
and elaboration, that came from a palace of a sixteenth century 
Duke of Parma, whose arms are interwoven in several of its parts. 
These tapestries were, according to sufficiently satisfactory evidence, 
extrinsic and internal, made for this Parmese duke after designs by 
Raffaelle. The subjects are scriptural, and chiefly representative of 
early Genesis history. In one of them we have the creation of 
Eve, the discovery in the garden, the temptation, and the expulsion 
from Eden. Another brings up that time so dear to democratic 
imaginations, ‘‘when Adam delved and Eve span,” the father of 
mankind being shown tilling the ground (a marvellously drawn figure), 
and the mother at the work of spinning. Another shows Cain 
leaving the city of Enoch. 

These tapestries were purchased at Parma, and imported into 
England by the late Senor Pinti, the well-known ‘archzologist, who 
was for many years picture-restorer to the British National Gallery. 

The next feature of value in the apartment, and one which is 
of itself sufficient to impart unique interest to the room, is the 
chimney-piece, a work not only striking in the highest degree, but 
unusually impressive in its associations. This chimney-piece came 
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from Antwerp, and from the house of no less a personage than Peter 
Paul Rubens; and to anyone of active imagination it is not a 
little inspiring to warm the hands at a fire kindled below so noble 
a piece of furniture, especially as its original place was actually 
in the studio where so much of his work was done by the noble 
and high-souled ambassador-painter. Such a privilege is not 
often enjoyed in our prosaic London establishments. This fine piece 
of furniture was purchased and brought to England by the late Mr. 
Pratt. The doorway of the same studio was purchased by Lord 
Warwick, but was unhappily burnt in the late fire at Warwick Castle. 
The chimney-piece consists of two consoles or supports, of black 
marble, inlaid with geometrical patterns, with white marble bosses, 
plaques of verde antique, and other rare marbles. These consoles are 
surmounted by an upper structure of panelled oak, with divisions, in 
which are carved human heads in high relief, the intermediate panel- 
spaces being relieved by fine mouldings in ebony. 

Hanging above this fine and interesting chimney-piece is a picture 
attributed to Murillo, and with more than usual weight of evidence. 
It represents Abraham with the angels, and belonged to that fine 
artist and highly-reputed connoisseur, the late Archdeacon Owen. 
By this gentleman it was for many years exhibited at the South Ken- 
sington Museum as a Murillo, and its claim so to be was never 
seriously challenged. 

The large window spaces in the east wall of the room are princi- 
pally filled with material well worthy to hold the place and do the 
work of light-bearer for the other noble things in this beautiful apart- 
ment. This window-space is occupied by the finest stained glass of 
the sixteenth century, in many pieces, carefully put together to con- 
stitute a whole, many of these pieces being dated. It is Flemish 
stained glass, and was bought from and out of the chateau of the 
Flemish Count de Galve. The material is rich with those deli- 
cious and inimitable tints of ruby and gold the secret of whose pro- 
duction is now unhappily among the forgotten things: the art of 
staining glass, though practised in centuries so near our own, being 
now among the too numerous lost arts, whereof more serious times 
held and did not transmit the secrets. The glass pieces are of various 
dates, and numerous, and their collection was the work of many 
years ; they represent diverse subjects, principally of religious 
character. 

The minor fittings of this music-room are all in keeping with these 
leading features. The metal-work beneath the Rubens chimney com- 
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bines with that delightful work to make a befitting place for warmth 
and fire. It consists of curiously and finely-wrought or beaten iron, 
a striking specimen of Venetian blacksmith’s handicraft of the six- 
teenth century, fire-dogs, /andier or fender, with arms, scrolls, and 
masks, all with the indefinable cachet of those days of true art, when 
the painter, the sculptor, and the architect had not yet ceased to be 
brothers in the spirit of design to the humbler craftsman of the 
hammer and the forge; who, now neglected, avenges himself by 
spoiling with vulgar accompaniments the higher work of those who 
should be, but are no longer, his guides, counsellors, and friends. 

Of similar effect and suggestion is the remarkable chandelier, 
adapted to gas by a somewhat doubtful concession to modern 
exigency, if the present writer may be allowed this bit of gentle criti- 
cism as the only exception he has to take to an otherwise almost 
perfect instance of well-considered collection and resetting in a 
modern place of older and beautiful things. This chandelier is of 
fine and quaint sixteenth century brasswork, and came from a Jewish 
synagogue at Amsterdam. It is marked by that mingling of solidity 
with lightness so often found in the metal-work of earlier times, when 
artists rarely forgot that their inspiration should be qualified by and 
corrected to the material they employ. The chandelier is for sixteen 
lights, and depends from a central ornament of the ceiling of carved 
and panelled oak, which, strangely enough, was formerly the sound- 
ing-board of an English pulpit in Elizabethan days ; so that the pen- 
dant chandelier and its surmounting ornament together make up a 
curious though undesigned bit of symbolism, according to which 
synagogue and church, an old dispensation and a new, may be taken 
as coming together and combining for the lighting of the beautiful 
room, if anybody is minded so to think. The rest of the ceiling is 
divided by woodwork into lozenge spaces, and is grateful exceedingly 
to eyes usually outraged by the ghastly blankness of ceilings as we 
know them. 

Such are the fixtures of the room. Its furnishing, in the moveable 
sense, is all in unison with the fine immovable things. There are 
in and about the apartment an Elizabethan table, curiously wrought 
in iron ; five exceptionally fine Renaissance cabinets of the sixteenth 
century ; there are two quaint Renaissance tables of the same period. 
On the floor are four quite old and rare Persian carpets, rich in 
design and colour, and excellently preserved. There are a number 
of those delightful and uncomfortable sixteenth century arm-chairs, 
quaintly carved, and high-backed, suggestive of those lives of our 
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strenuous forefathers, which, if more rigid than ours, were, at all 
events, more deliberately upright. For their more lolling descend- 
ants, among whom deportment is also fading away into one of the 
lost arts, the room provides, by an almost unconscious stroke of 
ironic contrast with the other things, two sofas, formerly among the 
properties of Mistress Eleanor Gwynne, and bought at the sale of 
the effects of the historic house at North End, Finchley, where that 
graceful, graceless creature lived. There is among the other pictures 
in the room one that deserves notice, a beautiful panel in pure state 
of Virgin and Child, by the great Fleming Bernhard V. Orlay. In 
the room, and properly placed to enhance the general effect, are 
pieces of armour, including a demi-suit of Henry VII.’s time, and 
many quaint old musical instruments. Altogether the apartment is 
a place to dream in and evoke beloved old histories, and is a most 
refreshing oasis in the midst of the dreary desert of the soulless, or 
perhaps we should say demon-possessed, modern things, among 
which we condemn ourselves to live and move, and have our unneces- 
sarily miserable being. A. H. L. 


Cy 


* Mid London.” 


MONG the many attractions of the Health Exhibition, which 
was opened at South Kensington in May, not the least inter- 
esting, from an antiquarian point of view, is the representation of a 
so-called street of Old London, which helps the visitors at all events 
to understand how “unhealthy” must have been the picturesque 
dwellings of our forefathers. This, though purporting to be an old 
London street, is really a group of reproductions of old houses, as 
they existed in various parts of London, in medizval times. Mr. 
George Birch, the learned antiquary, under whose superintendence 
the work was carried out, found it impossible to execute his original 
plan of producing an exact imitation of Old Cheapside as it existed 
before the Fire of London, there not being records complete enough 
to guide him and his assistants. His representative street is, there- 
fore, somewhat of a jumble, but it is none the less interesting on that 
account. We enter it through a reduced copy of Old Bishop’s-gate, 
flanked by a portion of the City wall, and, to quote the interesting 
description in the catalogue :— 


‘* After passing through the gateway, the first house on the left is the Rose 
Inn (No. 1), Fenchurch-street, curious as having its front covered with small cut 
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slates instead of the ordinary lath and plaster and timber construction usual in 
London. 

** The next house (No. 2), still keeping to the left, stood in Leadenhall-street, 
and was known as the Cock Tavern. The representations of this house, of 
which there are many, represent it after the gable had been removed, and a flat 
coping substituted ; but in this instance its pristine condition has been reverted 
to. Following in order is a block of three houses (Nos. 3, 4, and 5) formerly 
existing in Fleet-street, towards Temple Bar, on the south side, and known by 
the name of the Three Squirrels, now Messrs. Gosling’s Bank. This system of 
the houses being known by certain signs, irrespective of the avocations or change 
of owners, was universal. The Marygold at Temple Bar (Messrs. Child’s Bank), 
the Grasshopper, in Lombard-street (Martin & Co.), and the Golden Bottle, Fleet- 
street (Messrs. Hoare’s), are all instances of a survival of a custom, the origin of 
which had been so entirely at variance with the avocations of the subsequent 
owners. 

** This house (No. 6) is a copy of the one which stood at the corner of Fleet- 
street and Chancery-lane, and was traditionally known as the Izaac Walton’s 
house—‘ Vir et Piscator optimus ’"—but there is a doubt that tradition in this case 
was tradition only, as the actual house was two doors further to the west. But 
apart from this, the house itself was a magnificent specimen of an ordinary 
citizen’s house in Elizabeth’s reign, and was for many years a conspicuous orna- 
ment to Fleet-street, and in close contiguity to those well-known haunts of the 
wits of this period, the Apollo and the Devil Taverns. 

** Setting back a little from the main line of the street in order to give promi- 
nence to Walton’s house, and to give it the appearance of a corner house, are two 
unpretending wooden structures (Nos. 7 and 8) which formerly stood hard by the 
ancient church of St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate-street, and were the ordinary type 
of hundreds of others in the old City—a shop below and a solar or chamber 
above. 

‘* Standing prominently in advance of these is the old tower ofa church, which, 
although not strictly modelled from that of All Hallows, Staining, differing only 
in having a larger traceried window, resembles in its general form and outline 
many others in which our forefathers were wont to worship. Most of these 
churches were small, for the parishes attached to them were also equally dimi- 
nutive, and this tower type, with bold octagonal staircase turret on one side, 
was almost universal. There were exceptions in which the towers had lofty 
pinnacles at each corner, like the present St. Sepulchre’s, Holborn, or the more 
modern re-buildings by Wren, of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, and St. Mary, Alder- 
manbury, and the curious arched superstructure with its five lanterns of St. Mary- 
le-Bow or De Arcubus, and the very fine spire of St. Lawrence Pountney; but 
the generality of the churches possessed towers similar in character to the one 
depicted here. 

** Next to the church and fronting down the street is a portion of the Middle- 
row (Nos. 9 and 10), which stood in the Strand, just outside Temple Bar, and 
was known as Butcher’s-row. These houses well represent the overhanging 
of the storeys so prevalent in London where the ground-floor space was very 
limited, additional room above being obtained by these means at the expense of 
light and air. Butcher’s-row itself and its quaint structures were swept away 
when Alderman Pickett, with a public spirit far in advance of his times, made 
one of the first public improvements by widening this portion of the Strand, 
leaving the church of St. Clement’s Danes isolated in the midst of a large oval. 
These houses are historically interesting, as in one of them the Gunpowder Plot 
conspirators met.” 


At this point the “street” narrows, and branches off to the right 
and left. On one side, in a sort of court, are nine quaint houses of 
various styles, one being, according to tradition, the lodging place 
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of Oliver Cromwell, in King-street, Westminster, and another being 
an old London inn, with a galleried front. Further on, in the branch 
street to the right, is, to quote again from the catalogue— 


‘*One of the most remarkable houses in this street, remarkable not only for 
its extreme richness of decoration, but as being connected with Sir Richard 
Whittington, famous in song and in story. It was situated four doors from Mark- 
lane, in Crutchedfriars, or Hart-street, up a courtyard, and was described in old 
leases as Whittington’s Palace. Although the house from its style and orna- 
mentation could not possibly have been of his time, it is possible that the front 
only has been ornamented and altered, for in general outline and arrangement 
it resembles houses of that date—it was richly ornamented with carvings of the 
armorial bearings of the City companies, which stamped it as being the house of 


a remarkable personage, and one whom the City had evidently delighted to 
honour.” 


From this portion of the Exhibition the visitor can pass on to the 
West Quadrant, which contains a remarkable collection of waxwork 
figures, illustrating in chronological order the styles of dress worn in 
England from the days of William the Conqueror down to the early 
part of the present century. The costumes have been prepared under 
the direction of the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, and help to form a clear 
notion of the manners of our ancestors. 


OR 
Sale of Hamilton JPalace Library. 


HE dispersion of the two great libraries of Hamilton Palace 
ended with the sale of the last part, at the rooms of Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, during the first eight days 

of May. This was, in fact, strictly the Hamilton Library, and it had 
always been kept distinct from the large collection known as the 
Beckford Library, which was sold in 1882-3. Those four sales, 
lasting twelve days each, produced the sum of £73,551 18s.* 

The Hamilton Palace Library proper, which has now been 
disposed of, was formed by the Duke of Hamilton probably pari 
passu with that which Mr. Beckford was collecting, and as regards 
books of great rarity, in fine old contemporary bindings, coming from 
various Royal and private libraries, it completely rivalled the Beck- 
ford books, though it was not nearly so extensive. 

The rarity of many of the articles, the exquisite specimens of 
binding, and the choice impressions of the books of prints attracted 
bidders from all parts, France, America, and Scotland being strongly 
represented, and caused prices to rule extraordinarily high. Among 
the articles most eagerly contested were: AZsope en Rithme Fran- 





* See ante, p. 33. 
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goise, par G. Corrozet, £46; Androuet Du Cerceau, Twenty-eight 
Pen-and-ink Drawings of Architectural Designs, made probably for 
Henri III., £240; the Legons de Perspective, &c., £33; and the 
Bastiments de France, £97. Anselme de Sainte Marie, Histoire 
Généalogique de France, 9 vols., with coloured coats of arms, £50. 
Architectural Designs by French Artists, in 3 vols., £165. Aris- 
toteles de Naturali Auscultatione, Paris, 1550, the dedication copy to 
Henri II., £126. Bartoli, Recueil de Peintures Antiques, 3 vols. in 
2, coloured plates, £80. Bastard, Peintures des Manuscrits Fran- 
cais, 20 numbers, with fine illuminations, £133. Decamerone, 
5 vols., with plates by Gravelot and Eisen, including the suppressed 
planches doubles, £50. Boece, History of Scotland, first edition, 
printed on vellum, the dedication copy to James V., with his initials 
written by the king, a fine specimen of contemporary Edinburgh 
binding, #800. Boecius de Consolacione Philosophie, in Latin and 
English, printed by Caxton, £160. Booke of Common Prayer, 
with numerous alterations, said to be in the autograph of Charles I., 
including his commands to Archbishop Laud to fit them for a liturgy 
for the Church of Scotland, £137. Bry et Meriani, Collectiones 
Peregrinationum in Indiam Occidentalem et Orientalem, 11 vols., 
and one of the finest copies of this rare work, #560. Buffon, 
(Euvres, 62 vols., £30. Cabinet du Roi, 7 vols., Louis XIV.’s 
copy, in morocco, with his arms on sides, £47. Czsar cum Notis 
S. Clarke, from the libraries of Louis XIV. and of the Duchesse de 
Berri, £36. Castelnau, Memoires, 3 vols., £49 10s. Castiglione, 
Il Cortegiano, Grolier’s copy in his beautiful binding, #70. Caylus, 
Souvenirs, printed on vellum for the Duke of Hamilton, and orna- 
mented with five beautiful drawings in sepia, £40. Corsali, Lettere, 
2 vols., first edition, 4 46. Cronica Cronicarum, printed on vellum, 
£12 10s. Cuvillies, Morceaux de Caprice, £80. Dante, first 
edition with Landino’s commentary, with twenty engravings by 
Baccio Baldini from the beautiful designs by Sandro Botticelli, 
£380. Delange, Recueil de Faiences Francaises, £27 10s. Statuts 
de l’Ordere de Sainct-Michel, printed on vellum with the arms of 
Henri II. in gold, #82. Elzevirii Catalogus, printed on vellum, 
£25. Fétes pour le Mariage du Dauphin avec I’Infante d’Espagne, 
in red morocco, with the arms of Marie Leczinska, wife of Louis XV., 
in gold on sides, £89. Forme of makyng Archebishoppes, Bishoppes, 
&c., Edward VI.’s copy, £84. Galerie de Dresde, 2 vols., atlas 
folio, the dedication copy, 465. Gesneri, Numismata, 2 vols., folio, 
£32. Gillray’s Caricatures, 416 coloured engravings, #55. Hariot, 
Rapport sur Virginia, £97. Heures a l'Usaige de Rome, 1498, 
printed on vellum, £59. Heures d’Anne de Bretagne, a fac-simile 
of the beautifully illuminated manuscript, £41. Homeri Odyssea 
Greece, first edition, £25. Itinerarium Portugallensium in Indiam, 
£28. James I.’s Works, the king’s own copy, £33 10s. Keating’s 
History of Ireland, £14 10s. Knox’s Historie of the Reformation 
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in Scotland, first edition, of which nearly every copy was seized at 
the printer’s and destroyed, £25 10s. Lactantii Opera, £29. Le 
Brun, Galerie de Versailles, unlettered proofs from the library of 
Louis XV., and another copy with choice impressions in morocco by 
Padeloup, with arms of Louis XV. in gold on sides, £30. Le Feron 
et Godefroy, Histoire des Connestables, &c., with the arms em- 
blazoned in gold, silver, and colours, £26. L’Estoile, Journals de 
Henri III. et de Henri IV., 9 vols., in citron morocco by Derome, 
with arms of Madame de Pompadour in gold on sides, £144. 
Livingstone’s Patronus Redux, a fine specimen of Edinburgh binding, 
£31 10s. Didot’s Edition of Longus traduit par Amyot, on vellum, 
with unlettered proof plates, £30. Louis XV., Fétes pour sa Con- 
valescence, with arms of Louis XV. in gold on sides, £29. Mallet, 
Description de l’Univers, 5 vols., the dedication copy to Louis XIV., 
£40. Mariette, Traité des Pierres Gravées, 2 vols. folio, £40 ros.; 
and another copy from the library of the Duchesse de Berri, 447. 
Menou, Pratique du Cavalier, dedication copy to Louis XIV., 432. 
Musée Frangais et Musée Royal, 6 vols., #100. Mille et Un Jours, 
Contes Orientaux, large paper, with the original drawings by Deveria, 
#80. A. David, 68 Portraits of Napoleon I., his Family, &c., 
sketched in pencil, £360. A volume of unique interest was a set of 
17 small and exquisite sepia drawings of Napoleon I.’s battles, by 
Horace Vernet, and a portrait, by Isabey, in pencil, sold for £231. 
Tristan Chevalier de la Table ronde, black letter, folio, A. Verard, 
the second edition, £108. A fine copy of Seneca, Elzevir, 1639-40, 
six vols., £98. Francis I.’s Service-book, bound by Roffet Faucheux, 
1511, bearing the Royal arms, £104. The Aldine Pindar, first 
edition, 1513, bound by the same for Henri II. and Diane de 
Poictiers, £141. Perceforest, Histoire, &c., black letter, Paris, 
1528, with arms of the Prince de Condé, £118. The Hamilton 
MSS., as is well known, were sold to the German Government, who 
despatched Herr Lippmann and two other experts to examine them 
and treat with Messrs. Sotheby, when the latter had prepared a 
sale catalogue of them. The price paid for them to the Duke of 
Hamilton is not known, neither was the catalogue published, but it 
is understood that it approached £100,000. At any rate, we are 
enabled to arrive near the exact sum by finding that the gross 
amount realised by the sales of library of books and the manu- 
scripts is admitted to be between £160,000 and £170,000. The 
Hamilton books have now brought £12,893, and the Beckford books 
£73552, thus giving £86,445 ; the remainder would be due to the 
MSS. now in the Berlin Museum.—(Abridged from the Zimes and 
Atheneum.) 
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Sale of Lord Gosford’s Library. 


HE sale of this valuable collection of standard works in 
general literature, finely-bound county histories and topo- 
graphical books, illustrated books of the fine arts and natural 

history, began on April 21 at the rooms of Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson, in Leicester-square, and was continued over ten days. 
There were comparatively few rare books in the sale, the most 
important being the fine copy of the first volume of the famous 
Mazarin Bible, the first book printed with metal types by Gutenberg, 
the date of which is circa 1450; and the Shakespeare, first folio of 
1623. The celebrated Bibie, which is in Latin, was a specially 
interesting one from being bound in the old contemporary monastic 
binding, ornamented with ten brass bosses and in an oak case. It 
is printed in Gothic letter in double columns of 42 lines to each, the 
first initial illuminated and the first page painted. It contains the 
Psalms and Prologue of St. Jerome. It is folio, without date or 
name of place, but is well known to have been printed at Mayence 
by Gutenberg. That this Bible brought the large sum of £500 was 
not more than was expected from its great rarity, though the price 
paid for the Mazarin Bible in the Althorp library many years ago 
was 700 guineas. The Latin Bible, in two volumes, printed on 
vellum at Mayence in 1462, by Schoiffher, the first with a date, sold 
in the Sunderland library sale for £1,600. 

The county histories, being mostly very fine copies, sold well. 
Ashmole’s Berkshire, 3 vols, £21 10s.; Atkyn’s Gloucestershire, 
original edition, 1712, 433; Aubrey’s Natural History and Anti- 
quities of Surrey, 5 vols., 443 ; Ashmole’s Institutions of the Order 
of the Garter, large paper, 1672, with portrait of Charles II., £19; 
Baker’s Northamptonshire, £16; Nicols’s Bibliotheca Topo- 
graphica Britannica, 11 vols., 1780-90, £28 ros. ; Bigland, Histori- 
cal Collections of the County of Gloucester, 1791-2, £17 105.; 
Birch, Heads of Illustrious Persons of Great Britain, engraved by 
Houbraken and Vertue, original subscription copy, 1743, £29 10s. ; 
Blomefield’s Topographical History of Norfolk, continued by L. 
Parkin, with many drawings added, by T. S. Cotman, 1739-75, £ 87; 
Bridge’s History of Northamptonshire, with many extra views by Buck, 
2 vols., 1791, £37; Britton’s Antiquities of Great Britain, 1807-26, 
£11; Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities, 12 vols., 1814-35, £11; Buck’s 
Views of Cities, &c., in England and Wales, £40; Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales, with essay and notes, by T. Tyrwhitt, 1822, £11 Ios. ; 
Chauncy’s Hertfordshire, plates stained, £14; Clarendon’s History 
of the Rebellion, 8 vols., and Life, with continuation, 1826-7, £27; 
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Clutterbuck’s History and Antiquities of Hertford, with coats of arms 
and drawings, 1815, £54; Collinson’s History and Antiquities of 
Somerset, 1791, #25 10s. ; Coryate’s Crudities, original edition, 
4to., London, 1611, frontispiece by Hole, £24; Dallaway and 
Cartwright’s History of the Western Division of Sussex, 4 vols., 
1815-32, with reprint of vol. 2, part 1, #51; Drake’s York, large 
paper, 2 vols., red morocco, # 32; Dugdale’s St. Paul’s and Monas- 
ticon, edited by Ellis, &c., 18 vols., £134; Eyton’s Shropshire, 12 
vols. in 11, £26 10s.; Gentleman’s Magazine, 1731-1868, with 
indexes, 227 vols., £47; Halstead’s Genealogies (only 24 copies, 
privately printed), 1685, £60; Hasted’s Kent, 4 vols £53; 
Hodgson’s Northumberland, 7 vols., £63; Horsley’s Britannia 
Romana, £27; Hunter's Sheffield and Doncaster, 3 vols., £34 155. ; 
Johnson’s Drawings of Suffolk Churches and Monuments, 444; 
Lipscomb’s Buckingham, 4 vols., £27; Lodge’s portraits, original 
folio edition, with India proof plates, 4 vols., 456; Lyson’s Magna 
Britannia and Environs, 15 vols., 449; Manning and Bray’s Surrey, 
3 vols., £41 10s.; Morant’s Essex, 3 vols., £106; Nash’s Man- 
sions, 4 vols., coloured copy, £33; Nash’s Worcester, 2 vols., 
£38 t0s.; Nichols’ Leicester, 4 vols. in 8, £275; Ormerod’s 
Cheshire, 3 vols., £33; Plot’s Staffordshire, £32; Shakespeare’s 
Works, first folio, 1623 (title and verses mounted, 2 leaves neatly 
repaired), £470; Shaw’s Staffordshire, 2 vols., £80; Silvestre, 
Paléographie, £59; Slezer, Theatrum Scotiz, 1693, £20 10s. ; 
Stow’s Survey of London, by Strype, 2 vols., £23 ; Strype’s Works, 
27 vols., £21. The entire proceeds of the sale amounted to 


411,318. 
» 


Collectanea. 


BREAKFAST IN THE TUDOR TIMES.—In Holinshed, whose Chronicle 
appeared in 1577, one reads: “ Heretofore there hath been much more 
time spent in eating and drinking than commonly is in these days; for 
whereas of old we had breakfasts in the forenoon, beverages or nuntions 
after dinner, and thereto rear suppers generally, when it was time to go 
to rest, . .. now these odd repasts, thanked be God, are very well 
left, and each one in manner (except here and there some young hungry 
stomach that cannot fast till dinner time) contenteth himself with dinner 
and supper only.” And yet one scarcely knows whether the nineteenth 
century man would be most depressed at having to go without his break- 
fast or at being called upon to face the kind of morning repast which was 
in fashion in the earlier part of the sixteenth century ; as one gathers from 
the household book of the Percy family. The following is a pretty sub- 
stantial breakfast for two persons in Lent, and seems to indicate a healthy 
appetite in ‘my lord and lady’ of Northumberland: A loaf of bread in 
trenchers, two manchets, one quart of beer, one quart of wine, two pieces . 
of salt fish, six baconn’d herrings, four white herrings, and a dish of 
sprats.” 


VOL. V. AA 
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Reviews, 


The Spanish Reformers: Their Memories and Dwelling-places. By 
JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. London: Religious Tract Society. 1883. 


UNTIL lately, as Dr. Stoughton tells us in his preface, Dr. M‘Crie’s 
‘Reformation in Spain” was the principal English authority on the 
above subject, but investigations since his time, carried on by sympa- 
thetic scholars in Spain, in our own country, and especially in Germany, 
particularly by Dr. Boekmer, have added much to our stock of informa- 
tion. Of all this stock Dr. Stoughton has availed himself in the volume 
now before us, with the result that we have a narrative of events, together 
with biographical sketches of the principal actors concerned, put together 
in a most interesting manner. Dr. Stoughton’s pages are profusely 
illustrated with views of cathedrals and other ecclesiastical buildings in 
Spain, &c., described in the work. Among these we may especially 
mention the gateway of St. Gregory’s Coliege at Valladolid, enriched with 
heraldic ornaments of the Gothic flamboyant style ; the convent of San 
Juan de los Reyes, at Toledo, with its sculptured chapel and cloisters, 
which, though desolate and mutilated, are ‘‘wondrously magnificent,” and 
the beautiful Giralda, at Seville, which, by the courtesy of the publishers, 
we are enabled to reproduce. Apart from its value asa record of the 
religious persecutions in the time of the Reformation, the volume will be 
found of interest to travellers in Spain. 

It may be added that a letter from Seville reports that a terrible thun- 
derstorm, which occurred on the 25th of April, did serious mischief to the 
Cathedral and its famous campanile, “ the Giralda.” Great injury was 
also done to the picture, of considerable artistic value, over the southern 
entrance of the Cathedral, the so-called “‘ Puerta de los Palos,” represent- 
ing St. Sebastian before the Emperor Diocletian. 


The Booke of Entries of the Pontefract Corporation, 1653—1726. Edited 

by RICHARD HOLMEs. Pontefract: Advertiser Office. 1884. 
AMONG the various counties of England, Yorkshire has long held a 
foremost place in the wealth of its topographical literature, and the instal- 
ment now before us is no mean accession to the list. The volume is the 
first of a series in which it is intended to deal with the past history of 
Pontefract, and is itself a reprint of the oldest record of the Pontefract 
Corporation extant. The original, as the Editor tells us, was well known 
to Boothroyd and Fox, by whom it was frequently quoted, though not 
always accurately ; but it “ disappeared” some forty years since, and 
remained “lost’’ for along time. It came to light about seven years ago, 
and considerable extracts from it have been since published in the 
Pontefract Advertiser. As it contains much information which throws 
light upon the history of the town at an eventful period, it is now pub- 
lished zm” extenso. The work will serve admirably as a companion to 
“Old Yorkshire,” already reviewed in these pages.* “The Booke of 
Entries” has the advantage of a good index. 


Art in Everything. By the Right Hon. HENRY FAWCETT. London: 
Houlston & Sons. 1883. 

AFTER the incoherent and fanatic ravings of the extreme zsthetes of 

the period on the one hand, and the brick and mortar materialism of 





* See Vol. iii. p. 49. 
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their opposing ‘‘ Philistines,” it is refreshing to find in Mr. Fawcett a 
writer who, with a keen love of the beautiful in art, recognises the 
necessity of the arts joining hands with the onward movement of the age, 
and who wishes to make us slaves neither to the ideas of the Japanese 
or Florentines, nor to our own ancestors of the reign of Queen Anne. A 
writer, in short, who perceives that art must be English and modern to 
suit our modern Englishmen, he does not confine himself to vague 
generalities, but shows the application in detail of his broad general prin- 
ciples. Wecommend to the notice of railway directors and projectors 
his suggestions for the construction of what is too often a blot in a fair 
city—the railway station ; to vestries and Boards of Works, his sketch of 
the ideal street ; to householders, his principles of unity of effect in fur- 
niture and decoration. He comments upon our existing churches, bridges, 
town halls, and cemeteries, everywhere pointing out the way to improve- 
ment and progress. All this is told in simple and clear language, stylish 
without mannerism, effective without exaggeration. We have only toadd 
that he has zo/ borrowed from Professor Ruskin. 


Les Curiositez de Paris is a reprint of an old anonymous work 
on the Paris of the time of Louis le Grand, and the French Society for 
the Diffusion of Works on Art has done well to publish it. The 
book was originally published in 1716, by Saugrain, the most enter- 
prising bookseller of the day, who dedicated it to Louis XV., and 
congratulated himself on being the first to offer a homage of this sort 
to the boy King. Saugrain’s object in publishing the book was tu 
draw the attention of the Government to the fact that Paris was more 
suitable as a residence for the Court than Versailles. Parisians felt 
very sore at Louis XIV. having altogether forsaken their city owing 
to his unpleasant recollections of the Fronde; and the preface of the 
Curiositez gives expression to the general delight at the expected return of 
the new king from Versailles to the Tuileries. The expectation, however, 
was not realised, for Louis XV. disliked Paris as much as his grand- 
father had done. He never entered it except under necessity. Voltaire, 
whose sympathies were not with Gothic structures, declared that nothing 
could be less beautiful than the Paris of the past. But the author of this 
work, though one of the bourgeois class, had an eye to the quaint and 
picturesque antiquity of the ancient Lutetia ; and he was far-sighted 
enough to believe that there would come a day when a halo of interest 
would grow up around it. Accordingly he spied out all the picturesque 
nooks and corners of Paris, which he immortalised in his drawings, as 
Hollar did for some at least of the antiquities of London. These draw- 
ings have now been engraved afresh, for the excellent reprint for which 
we are indebted to M. Quantin. The Curtositez contains a list of all the 
streets in the Paris of 1715, and the town addresses of a great many 
eminent men of the day, so that it may be regarded as one of the earliest 
samples of a French directory, somewhat analogous to that little London 
Directory, which, if we remember right, was re-published in fac-simi/e, 
a few years since, by Mr. J. C. Hotten. 


English Etchings, Parts 35 and 36 (W. Reeves, 185, Fleet-street), 
contain some beautiful examples of the etchers’ art, notably Harlech 
Castle, by Mr. S. H. Baker ; Southwark Bridge, by Mr. N. Swain ; and 
the Gulf of Genoa, by Mr. W. H. Urwick. The first of these, Harlech 
Castle, stands on a bold, rocky projection, two hundred feet above the 
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sea, about seven miles north of Barmouth. The etching shows the north- 
west angle of the castle, which overhangs a rocky gorge, down which a 
mountain stream leaps and tumbles to the plain. Part 35 contains also 
an admirable portrait of Mr. Francis Seymour Haden, who is “not only 
the most distinguished of purely British etchers, but the first of who has 
won artistic fame in England solely by the use of the etching-needle.” 
The portrait, which is by Mr. W. Strange, is accompanied by a bio- 
graphical notice of Mr. Haden from the pen of Mr. Frederick Wedmore. 
It may be added that in future, English Etchings will be published by 
Mr. D. Bogue, 3, St. Martin’s-place, W.C. 


@Pbituary Wemoits. 


** Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo.”—Zficharmeus. 


THE Rev. John Fuller Russell, LL.D., F.S.A., died on the 6th of April, 
in Ormonde-terrace, Regent’s-park, in his 71st year. Mr. Russell gradu- 
ated at St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and was for many years Rector 
of Greenhithe, Kent, having previously held the incumbency of St. 
James’s, Enfield. He was an indefatigable and zealous antiquary, and 
had for many years taken an active part in the work of the Council of the 
Royal Archzological Institute, of which he was also.a Vice-President. 
Mr. Russell was the editor of “The Juvenile Englishman’s Historical 
Library ;” of “ Hierurgia Anglicana, or Documents and Extracts Illus- 
trative of the Ritual of the Church in England after the Reformation ;” 
co-editor with Dr. Hook of * The Voice of the Church,” and with Dr. 
Irons of “‘ Tracts of the Anglican Fathers;” and the author, iter alia, of 
articles in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, the Ecclesiologist, Archao- 
logical Fournal, &c. 

THE Rev. John Henry Blunt, Rector of Beverstone, Gloucestershire, 
who died recently, was a well-known writer on ecclesiastical history, ritual, 
and antiquities, his most popular works being the “ Directorium Pastorale,” 
the “History of the Reformation,” “ The Miroure of our Ladye” (edited, 
with notes, for the Early English Text Society), “Tewkesbury Abbey 
and its Associations,” “The Book of Church Law,” “The Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer,” “A Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 
Theology,” “ Three Essays on the Reformation,” “The Doctrine of the 
Church of England as set forth by Authority of Church and State in the 
Reformation Period,” “The Reformation of the Church of England, its 
History, Principles, and Results,” “A Key to the Knowledge of Church 
History,” and “A Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, Schools of Thought, and 
Church Parties.” 

THE Duke of Buccleuch, who died on the 16th April, was many years 
President of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, Vice-President of 
the Royal Institution for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts in Scot- 
land, and President of the Architectural Society of Scotland. His Grace 
was the owner of several art treasures amongst his various picture 
galleries, whilst his collection of miniatures was scarcely inferior to that 
in the library of Windsor Castle. 

Mrs. LYDIA JANE FISHER, who, inter alia, edited the ‘‘ Leadbeater 
Papers,” which, besides her mother’s annals of Ballytore, contain letters 
from celebrities of the time, has just died, aged 83. 
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Meetings of Learned Societies. 
METROPOLITAN. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—AZri/ 3, Dr. W. Smith, Vice-President, 
in the chair. In consequence of the death of Prince Leopold, K.G., 
Duke of Albany, a Royal Fellow of the Society, the business was only 
formal, and no papers were read. The auditors’ report for the past year 
was laid before the meeting. A resolution was passed, on the motion of 
Mr. H. Reeve, and seconded by Mr. E. Freshfield, requesting the Council 
to draw up addresses of condolence to the Queen, as Patron of the Society, 
and tothe Duchess of Albany.—AZri/23, anniversary meeting. Election of 
President, Council, and officers forthe ensuing year. The Earl of Carnarvon 
was re-elected President, eleven members from the old Council were 
re-chosen, and ten other Fellows of the Society—namely, Mr. George 
T. Clark, Mr. Joseph Clarke, F.R.I.B.A. (Auditor), the Rev. J. W. Ebs- 
worth, M.A., Mr. Arthur J. Evans, M.A., Mr. Edwin Freshfield, LL.D. 
(Auditor), Percy Gardner, M.A., Mr. Philip C. Hardwick, the Right Hon. 
Alexander James B. Hope, M.P., the Earl Percy, M.P., the Hon. John 
B. Leicester Warren, M.A.—were chosen of the new Council; Mr. C. 
Knight Watson, M.A., was re-elected Secretary. The President delivered 
his annual address, and paid an eloquent tribute to the memory of 
H.R.H. Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany. His Lordship drew attention 
to matters of antiquarian interest which had engaged the attention of the 
Society during the past year, and in conclusion laid before the Society a 
communication which the Secretary had received from Sir E. Fry, in 
which the learned judge invited the attention of the Society to the impend- 
ing legislation for the compulsory enfranchisement of copyholds, and 
expressed a hope that they might devise some means to prevent the 
destruction of court rolls which might ensue for want of their being placed 
in proper custody. Mr. C. J. Elton addressed the meeting on the 
importance of Sir E. Fry’s suggestions, and moved a resolution, which 
was seconded by Dr. C. S. Perceval, urging the Council to take such 
action in the matter as they might deem advisable.—A/ay 1, Mr. E. 
Freshfield, V.P., in the chair. The appointment by Lord Carnarvon of 
Mr. E. Fresbfield as Vice-President was read. Letters were read from 
Sir H. Ponsonby and from Sir R. H. Collins, acknowledging the 
addresses of condolence from the Society to the Queen and to the Duchess 
of Albany. Sir E. Fry was elected a Fellow of the Society. Mr. G. P. 
Seton, through Mr. J. E. Price, exhibited a bronze arm and hand which 
had been found during the excavations for the Inner Circle Railway. The 
Rev. H. M. Scarth, local secretary for Somerset, communicated an 
account of the ancient priory of Mynchin Barrow, and of the discovery of 
a vault bearing tiles of heraldic and other devices. Tracings of these 
tiles were also exhibited through the kindness of Mr. H. M. Gibbs and 
Mr. H. Woodyer. Around the tomb ran the inscription :— 

‘* Dame Johane Dacton gyst icy 
Dieu de sa alme eyt mercy.” 
Among the families whose arms appeared on the tiles were those of 
Acton, Clare, Berkeley, De Mohun, and probably Courci. Dr. C. S. 
Perceval communicated some valuable and learned notes on early deeds 
and seals exhibited by Mr. Everitt.—May 8, Mr. E. Freshfield, V.P., in 
the chair. Mr. R. Brown, jun., exhibited some fragments of Samian 
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ware found at New Holland, near Barton-on-Humber. Colonel Fishwick 
communicated an account of a “monstrous act of restoration” in Bisp- 
ham Church, Lancashire; and Mr. W. M. Wylie communicated an 
account of the discovery, in Lincolnshire, of what was considered traces 
of a prehistoric road in a second and lower stratum of peat, separated 
from an upper stratum of peat by a stratum of silt. The Rev. A. Waller 
exhibited an Edwardian chalice and paten from Hunstanton Church, and 
also a leaf of an inventory of church goods from the same church. 
Lieut. Moore gave an account of a supposed British hearth found 
at Sutton, in Suffolk, but which he himself believed to be the remains 
of an interment. Special thanks were awarded to Professor Stephens 
for his gift of the third volume of his “Old Northern Runic Monu- 
ments” to the Society’s library.—May 16, Mr. E. Freshfield, V.P., in 
the chair. The Rev. Henry J. Cheales read a paper “On a Mural 
Painting, from the wall of the Clerestory of Friskney Church, near 
Boston.” The subject of this painting he took to be the Resurrection, 
but it was the opinion of most of those who took part in a discussion 
which arose out of it that the subject was really the Ascension of our 
Lord. It dates probably from about 1440. Mr. Octavius Morgan (now 
the oldest member of the Society) exhibited a charter granted by the Earl 
of Stafford in April, 1585, to the town of Newport, recognising and con- 
firming the rights of the burgesses of that town. The charter is of 
interest as showing the quasi-regal position held by the Lords of the 
Welch Marches before the subjugation of Wales to the English Crown. 
A paper commenting on the charter was read by Mr. C. S. Perceval. 
Lord Justice Fry said that he regarded the charter as an excellent 
illustration of English history, showing, as it did, that as towns sprung up 
liberties and rights were claimed by the people and granted or confirmed 
by the feudal lords, who were almost sovereigns. Mr. G. Leveson-Gower 
exhibited two small sepulchral urns dug up some years ago at Red Hill, 
in the parish of Crowhurst, Surrey, in the formation of the railway ; he 
also exhibited an engraving of the seal of a member of the great house of 
Stafford, a relative of the Earl who was the author of the above-mentioned 
charter. 


ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—May 1, the Rev. Sir Talbot 
Baker, in the chair. The Rev. J. Hirst read a paper on “The Religious 
Symbolistn of the Unicorn.” The symbolism of the unicorn, as a chi- 
merical charge in heraldry, was drawn out at er and its connection 
was then shown with the religious symbolism of the early ages of the 
Church, and especially with that of medizval times. Two wall paintings 
of the thirteenth century, setting forth the mystery of the Incarnation 
under the allegory of the chase of the unicorn, were described at length 
and explained in detail. These wall paintings may be seen in a church 
belonging to the ruined castle of Ausensheim, near Matrei, in Tyrol, and, 
as they are unmentioned by either Baedeker or Murray, are probably 
unknown in England. Professor J. F. Hodgetts one on “The 
Scandinavian Element in the English People.” Both these papers gave 
rise to interesting and animated discussions. In opening the proceedings 
the Chairman spoke with regret of the loss which the Council had sus- 
tained by the death of “ that accomplished and indefatigable antiquary ” 
the Rev. John Fuller Russell, F.S.A.,* who was some time a Vice- 





* See obituary notice on p. 312. 
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President of the Institute. A communication was read from Mr. Thomp- 
son Watkins describing the discovery of Roman coins near Preston, and 
of the base of a Roman column, fragments of Samian ware, and other 
antiquities at Thistleton in Rutlandshire. Among the articles exhibited 
was a leaden seal engraved with the effigy of the blessed Virgin with the 
Saviour in her arms, and inscribed as follows : “ SIGILLUM CONMUNE 
STE MARIE DE... LCO.” It was found at Newark, and was exhibited 
by the Rev. Edmund Venables, Precentor of Lincoln. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Afri/ 16, Mr. T. Morgan, 
F.S.A., in the chair. A series of small leaden coins, with patterns not . 
unlike those of the Norman silver pennies, found in the Thames, were 
exhibited by Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A. A collection of drawings of Pem- 
brokeshire antiquities, and of objects to be visited during the Tenby 
Congress, were described by Mr. W. G. Smith. The Rev. S. M. Mayhew 
exhibited a curious roller with an elaborate pattern, intended apparently 
for stamping leather. Several other articles were shown, including some 
Roman glass found under High-street, Peckham. Mr. Jarvis exhibited 
a fine example of Hindoo carving in hard wood covered with mytho- 
logical subjects. The Chairman read a description, by Mr. J. Pierce, of 
a Roman amphitheatre recently discovered in Paris near the Pantheon, 
on the slope of the hill towards the Jardin des Plantes. Twenty feet of 
earth have been removed from above the ruins, and some of the passages 
have been cleared out. Several of the seats for spectators remain. The 
masonry is of small squared stones. A discussion followed, in which 
several speakers referred to the probable existence of an amphitheatre in 
London, and of another now buried at St. Albans. Mr. Longdale 
exhibited some contemporary letters written by Sir Marmaduke Longdale 
to Prince Rupert in 1644, and one written by Sir T. Vavasseur. The Rev. 
S. M. Mayhew then concluded his paper on the antiquities of St. 
David’s, which are to be visited during the coming Congress. Special refer- 
ence was made to the seriously dilapidated condition of the cathedral prior 
to its recent restoration by Dean Allen. The works have resulted in the 
security of the building, the discovery of many interesting details of the 
ancient work, which were described. The lecturer produced a fine 
series of drawings and photographs of the objects. A second paper was 
then read by Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., in the absence of its author, 
Dr. Wake Smart, on the antiquities of Nursling and of various Roman 
roads which passed through the district of the New Forest. The course 
of one across the river Test at Nursling was traced, ana descriptions 
were given of the old Castle at Birley Beacon, a British encampment, 
and of Tatchbury where several Roman roads converge, and the Test 
was crossed. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—Afril 21, 
Mr. Thomas Milbourn, Hon. Secretary of the Surrey Archzological 
Society, read a paper on “ London Clubs,” and Mr. John E. Price, F.S.A., 
another on “The recovered Monumental Brass of Sir John Popham, 
1463, with notes on his connection with the Church of St. Sepulchre, 
London.” —Afril 24, a conversazione was held at Drapers’ Hall, Throg- 
morton-street, when a large number of works of art and antiquities, lent 
for the occasion, were exhibited. The collection comprised a series of 
Canadian dresses of native workmanship, together with other ethnological 
objects, lent by the Marquis of Lorne, K.G.; Roman fibulz or brooches 
discovered in England and on the Continent, exhibited by Mr. John 
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Evans, F.R.S.; Romano-British antiquities of local interest, lent by the 
Corporation of London; Egyptian antiquities from the museum of Mr. 
F. G. Hilton Price, F.S.A.; the last frank and autograph letter of Lord 
Nelson, of which fac-szmz/es have appeared in these pages,* lent by Mr. 
E. Walford, M.A.; Greek, Etruscan, and Roman pottery and glass, early 
Bibles, carved ivories, Japanese work, embroidery, prints, drawings, &c., 
contributed by Mr. J. F. Wadmore, the Rev. J. C. Jackson, Mr. E. P. L. 
Brock, F.S.A., Mr. E. J. Barron, F.S.A., Mr. C. J. Shoppee, Mr. J. E. 
Gardner, F.S.A., Mr. A. W. Franks, F.R.S., Canon Greenwell, F.R.S., 
Mr. G. Joslin, of Colchester, and others —May 12. The paper read by 
Mr. Thomas Milbourn was entitled “ Biographical Notices of Eminent 
Members of the Drapers’ Company who have passed the Civic Chair.” 


HELLENIC.—May 8, Professor Newton, C.B., in the chair. Mr. J. 
Theodore Bent read a paper on “Some Prehistoric Greek Tombs of the 
Cyclades.” Of these islands, now twenty-two in number, some are 
inhabited, but sparsely; whilst many were cemeteries. During a visit of 
about six months, Mr. Bent had explored almost every one of the 
islands, and he brought back a rich harvest of fresh matter, both archzo- 
logical and modern. He gave particular attention to the island of 
Antiparos, which has not been inhabited in recent times, but which he 
found to abound in prehistoric graves full of quaint little images. In two 
or three that he excavated he found vessels and statuettes, rudely cut in 
marble. In the towns by the waterside, Italian and Western names and 
customs have established themselves ; but in up-country villages many 
old Greek customs prevail. Their marriage feasts are celebrated with 
many days’ rejoicing, and children, when sick, are taken to the temple of 
Artemis. Many ceramic objects were exhibited. Professor Newton 
drew points of similarity between these and others found by Schlieman 
near Troy. Mr. Munro remarked on the silence of Homer about the 
Cyclades. He also read a paper on the “ Epic Cycle.” 


NUMISMATIC.—A fril 17, Mr. W. S. W. Vaux, V.P., in the chair. Mr. 
Vaux exhibited, on behalf of Mr. H. Rivett-Carnac, a gold coin of the 
Gupta dynasty, having on the obverse a divinity standing between two 
female figures and the inscription “ Kumara Gupta,” and on the reverse 
Lakhsmi on the lotus throne. Mr. Burstal exhibited three pennies of 
Ethelred II., struck respectively at Dover, Winchester, and Colchester ; 
a penny of Cnut struck at Norwich; one of Harold I. at Shrewsbury ; 
and a blundered coin, probably of Harthacnut, struck at Leicester. Mr. 
Montagu exhibited a half-crown, believed to be unique, of the Common- 
wealth, dated 1655, and two specimens of the shilling of 1657. Mr. J. G. 
Hall exhibited large silver pieces of Odoardo Farnese, Duke of Parma, 
1622—1646, and of Leopold I., Emperor of Germany, 1658—1705, having 
on the reverse a bust of the Sultan Mahomet IV., and the legend 
MAHVMET IV. VICTVS TVRC. CAES.; also a gold noble of Philip II. or III., 
Count of Flanders, and a Japanese gold coin imitated from a Chinese 
coin of the Ming dynasty, cast in the beginning of the last century. Mr. 
B. V. Head read an abstract of a paper by M. J. P. Six, of Amsterdam, 
“On the Coinage of the Satrap Mazaios.”—A thenaum. 


PHILOLOGICAL.—May 2, Dr. J. A. H. Murray, President, in the chair. 
The paper was entitled ‘‘ Observations on some Keltic Etymologies, with 





* See vol. iv. pp. 35 and 63. 
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reference to Prof. Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary,” by Prof. Powell. 
This consisted of the citation of further analogues to certain of Prof. 
Skeat’s derivations, and the correction of some mistakes in the latter. 
Dr. Murray then discussed the history and origin of some a-words which 
he had lately investigated for the Society’s Dictionary : arris, art, ashlar, 
&c., and a difficult group of ask- words, askance, askant, askoyle, askoyne, 
askoy, askew, &c.—A theneum. 

SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY.— May 6, Dr. S. Birch, President, 
in the chair. A paper was read by Mr. T. G. Pinches and Mr. E. A 
Budge on ‘‘Some New Texts in the Babylonian Character relating 
principally to the Restoration of Temples.” 


ARISTOTELIAN.—Afril 21, Mr. S. H. Hodgson, President, in the 
chair. Mr. P. Daphne introduced the discussion of “ Hume’s ‘Treatise 
of Human Nature,’ ‘Of the Will and the Direct Passions’ and ‘Of 
Virtue and Vice in General.’ ” 


ASIATIC.—Afril 21, Sir F. Goldsmid in the chair. Mr. F. V. Dickins 
read extracts from a translation of the roll of Shiuten Dodji, a Japanese 
outlaw of the tenth century. The roll,which was exhibited, consisted of six 
‘“‘ makimono,” or scrolls, and was finely illuminated, the principal scenes 
of the somewhat gruesome story being brilliantly depicted. Mr. Dickens 
ascribed it to the early days of the Tokugawa dynasty, and believed it to 
be the work either of a Buddhist monk or of artists maintained in the 
household of some /udaz or vassal-baron of the Shogun. The story, a 
version of one of the chief exploits of the traditional hero Yorimitsu, or 
Raiko, possessed a special interest in the curious mixture it displayed of 
the scholarly sweetness characteristic of the Chinese style and the 
ferocity which marks the literary productions of old Japan. The whole 
is cast in a Buddhist mould. 


CAMDEN SOCcIETY.—At the annual meeting of this Society, held at 
25, Parliament-street, on May 2, the Earl of Verulam in the chair, the 
report of the Council was read. The books promised to members for 
the year 1884-85 are: (1) ‘“‘ Papers relating to Issue of the Second Prayer 
Book of Edward IV.,” edited by the Rev. N. Pocock; (2) “ Political 
Memoranda of the Fifth Duke of Leeds, 1774,” &c., edited by Mr. Oscar 
Browning ; (3) ‘‘ Selections from the Lauderdale Papers,” vol. ii., edited 
by Mr. Osmond Airy. Among the works added to the list of those in 
preparation is an account of the war in Ireland after the rebellion of 
1642, from the pen of Colonel Plunket, a Catholic officer, serving under 
the Marquis of Ormonde, which will be edited by Miss Mary Hickson. 
The honorary officers of the Society were re-elected, and Mr. Henry 
Reeve, C.B., was added to the Council. 


ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY.—May 15, Dr. Zerffiin the chair. Mr. 
Robert Leighton read a paper on “ Jean Jacques Rousseau and his 
influence upon the French Revolution.” 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.—Afri/ 23. Anniversary meeting, 
Sir P. de Colquhoun in the chair. The following were duly elected : 
Vice-Presidents, the Duke of Devonshire, Major-General Sir H. C. 
Rawlinson, Sir P. de Colquhoun, Sir C. Nicholson, General Sir C. 
Dickson, Rev. C. Babington, Dr. C. M. Ingleby, and Dr. C. T. Newton ; 
Council—P. W. Ames, J. W. Bone, C. H. E. Carmichael (Hon. Foreign 
Secretary), Dr. R. A. Douglas-Lithgow, W. H. Garrett, Sir H. Giffard, 
T. R. Gill, C. Goolden (Hon. Librarian), J. Haynes (Treasurer), E. G. 
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Highton, Dr. W. Knighton, R. B. Holt, C. H. Long, Dr. J. D. Morell, 
Rev. Dr. Taylor, and W. S. W. Vaux (Secretary). 


PROVINCIAL. 


HAILEYBURY ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—/¢d. 25. The Rev. W. D. 
Fenning read a paper on “ Norman Architecture.” Having traced the 
rise of that style from the time of the Conquest, he proceeded to 
describe some of its principal features, noticeable among which are the 
round apse and the Norman door.—March 10. W. Kennedy, Esq., read 
a paper on “Rome.” Dividing his subject into three parts, (1) Roman 
architecture before Greek influence became predominant, (2) points of 
difference between Greek and Roman Architecture, (3) a description of 
some particular buildings. The lecturer first of all described the 
Etruscan style, which is probably a modification of Greek Doric, with 
unfluted pillars resting on a base, as exemplified in the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. Touching on the history of the arch, which the Romans 
took from the Etruscans, who probably got it from Greece, where, how- 
ever, it was only used internally, he described the Cloaca Maxima, the 
oldest existing arch in Europe, much of which still serves its purpose 
after 2,500 years of use. He next spoke of the Appian Way and the 
Aqueducts that cross the Campagna from the Alban and Sabine Hills. 
Then, after giving a list of Roman modifications of Greek architecture 
which are the changes in the pillars of the three orders—Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian ; the latter being far the most used at Rome, the combina- 
tion of arches with the Greek orders, the stylobate or pedestal for the 
pillars, the attic, the combination of the entablature at right angles to the 
rest, the round temple, the prostylos—Roman temple far excellence—in 
which the cella formed the back half, the front being a deep portico 
with many columns; he proceeded, in some detail, to give a history 
and description of some important remains, as the Colosseum, built 
A.D. 80, holding 80,000 spectators, and the Pantheon, built by Agrippa 
B.C. 27, the only Roman building that has been kept in repair and use 
continuously since it was built, consecrated as the Church of S. Maria 
et Martyres A.D. 609, the bronze tiles of which now form the bal- 
dacchino in S. Peter’s, which is 95 feet high. Other places were men- 
tioned, including the Forum of Trajan, the Arch of Constantine. The 
lecture was illustrated by magic-lantern slides kindly provided by the 
Master or made from photographs by Mr. Fenning.—The Art Section 
held a “Symposium” on March 18. The subjects discussed were (1) 
Botticelli’s “‘ Temptation,” (2) “The value and influence of Art Critics.” 
Short papers were read by Mr. Milford, Mr. Headley, Mr. Dove, Mr. 
Wright, and Messrs. W. R. C. King, W. J. Lias, and H. L. Goddard. 


7 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co. are about to publish, under the title of 
“The Victorian Era,” a dictionary of all persons of note and eminence 
who are still living or who have lived during the reign of Her Majesty. 
The work will be from the pen of Mr. Edward Walford. It -will occupy 
—_. or perhaps four, large octavo volumes, and will be published in 
instalments. 
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Antiquarian Mews ¢ Motes. 


PRINCE LEOPOLD has left his collection of autographs to the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. 

Mr. W. C. COUPLAND, M.A., is delivering a course of lectures on 
Fauste at the Hampshire Vestry Hall. 

THE Duke of Marlborough has offered twelve of his pictures, including 
the Raphael and the Rubens “ Family,” to the nation for £400,000, 

THE revised version of the Old Testament, which is being printed at 
the Oxford and Cambridge University Presses, is nearly completed. 

PROFESSOR HALEs’ forthcoming volume, which will appear next 
month, will be called “ Essays and Notes on Shakespeare.” 

A PETITION from the Duke of Marlborough to the Court of Chancery, 
asking leave to sell his family paintings and books, will be shortly heard. 

ANTIQUARIAN titles argue, it may be supposed, a prevalence for 
antiquarian tastes. Ifso,that is probably the reason why a new popular 
guide to Norway is called “ The Land of the Vikings.” 

“HALF Hours in the Holy Land,” being an account of travels in 
Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, by the late Dr. Norman Macleod, now forms 
one of Messrs. Isbister’s “‘ Half Hour Series.” 

ANOTHER volume will soon be published in “ The Parchment Library,” 
entitled, ‘Selections from the Writings of Jonathan Swift,” edited by 
Mr. Stanley Lane Poole. 

IN commemoration of Dr. Johnson, who died on December 13, 1784, 
an edition of Boswell’s “‘ Life,” with notes by Dr. Birkbeck Hill, will be 
issued from the Clarendon Press in December. 

AN illustrated catalogue of the works by Sir J. Reynolds, exhibited last 
winter at the Grosvenor Gallery, is about to be issued by subscription. 
The price will be two guineas and the impression limited to 500 copies. 

A SERIES of interesting papers on “The History and Antiquities of 
Paddington,” by Mr. H. Walker, is appearing in the Bayswater 
Chronicle. 

AN exhibition of MSS. and other objects relating to Wycliffe, together 
with Anglo-Saxon and English versions of the Scripture previous to his 
era, is in course of preparation at the British Museum. 

THE Academy of Inscriptions at Paris has awarded the “ Prix du 
Budget” to Mr. Adolph Neubauer, the sub-librarian of the Bodleian, for 
his treatise on Rabbinical geography. 

THE corner stone of the central tower of Peterborough Cathedral was 
laid,with masonic honours, on May 7, by Lord Carnarvon, in the absence 
of the Grand Master, the Prince of Wales. 

SEVERAL new Knights of the Order of St. George have been formally 
installed at Munich by the uncle of the King of Bavaria. Every tradi- 
tionary detail of the quaint pageant, which dates from the times of the 
Crusades, was carried out minutely. 

PROFESSOR JEBB has been elected a Corresponding Member of the 
Archeological Institute of Berlin. His papers on the site of Homeric 
Troy will be reprinted, with a preface and some additions, in the course 
of the present year, and will also be published in a German translation. 

SOME original MSS. which have only recently become accessible, show 
that the establishment of the Order of Knights of St. Patrick was 
planned by Dr. Thomas Percy, Bishop of Dromore, editor of the 
** Reliques of Ancient English Poetry.” 
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A TABLET has been placed by Sir G. Wombwell over the entrance 
doorway of Shandy Hall, in the parish of Coxwold, Yorkshire, recording 
the fact that the house was formerly inhabited by Lawrence Sterne, who 
wrote “ Tristram Shandy” within its walls. 

A FINE Roman mosaic (22 feet by 11 feet), in good preservation, has 
been lately found a few feet below the surface, on the property of the 
Fréres Maristes in the department of Dréme. The central figures are 
Hercules and Hebe. 

FULL-SIZE oil paintings on canvas designed by Sir F. Leighton and Mr. 
Poynter, to represent the mosaic decorations proposed for the dome of 
St. Paul’s, will shortly be in their places, so that a general idea may be 
formed of one segment of the whole scheme. 

AT Vermo, near Pisino, ten pre-historic graves have been discovered. 
In them were found three bronze and 19 other urns, a situla, with a thin 
embossed bronzed cover, a bronze dish, many bracelets and rings, a serpen- 
tine axe, brooches, pins, &c. 

THE Western Antiguary has now entered its fourth year. It will no 
longer be published in the Weekly Mercury, but will have a separate 
existence as a monthly illustrated periodical. It will still be continued in 
the able bands of Mr. Wright. 

THE Bishop of St. David’s has fixed Tuesday, Sept. 2, for the com- 
mencement of the British Archeological Congress at Tenby, over which 
he will preside. Some disappointment is felt at the late date of this 
year’s Congress, the previous annual gatherings having been held in July, 
or August at the latest. 

THE famous house in the Judengasse of Frankfort, where the founder 
of the Rothschild family was born in 1743, is about to be demolished 
for the sake of public improvements. The Rothschilds have attempted 
to restrain, by legal proceedings, the action of the Frankfort Munici- 
pality, but without success. 

THE Atheneum says that the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries are 
making progress with the restoration of the Black Gate of the Castle, 
which, when completed, will contain three or four apartments, which 
shortly will be stored with the collection of Roman altars, pottery, and 
other relics that for many years has been hidden in the recesses of the 
old Norman keep. 

Mr. RICHARD HOLMES, of Pontefract, will shortly publish the second 
volume of his collections towards the history of that town. It will deal 
with the sieges of Pontefract Castle, and will contain much original and 
hitherto unpublished matter, throwing a new light on many circumstances 
of the transactions, if not on the general history of the period. The 
ecclesiastical antiquities of the town will be dealt with in a third volume. 

PROFESSOR ALBERT REVILLE, of the Collége de France, commenced 
on April 21st, at St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, the Hibbert 
Lectures for 1884, a course of six lectures on “The Origin and Growth 
of Religion, as illustrated by the Ancient Religions of Mexico and 
Peru.” Professor Reville will deliver this course of lectures at Oxford. 

AT the recent sale in Bath of the library of Mr. Sheppard, of Keyford 
House, Frome, the British Museum acquired for £14 14s. an illuminated 
MS. of Bracton’s ‘ De Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliae,” dated 1260, 
and contemporary with the author. At the same sale a volume of 
‘“* English Chronicles,” printed at Antwerp in 1493, was sold for £32 I1s.3 
Barker’s royal folio edition of the Bible (1583), in the original binding, 
£4 12s. Several County Histories also fetched good prices. 
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THE prices obtained at the recent sale of the Dent collection of prints 
have been exceedingly high. It is stated that some of the prints have 
been acquired by the British Museum ; and the most beautiful and rarest 
of the Italian engravings—the Assumption of the Virgin, by Botticelli— 
has passed into the collection of Mr. Malcolm, of Portalloch, for £860. 
The sum received for the 1,155 lots, most of which were single prints, 
was £9,089 6s. 6d. 

MR. FREDERICK A. HOFFMAN is preparing for publication a work on 
** Poetry: Its Origin, Nature, and History, being a general sketch of 
Poetic and Dramatic Literature, comprehending Critical, Historical, and 
Biographical Notices, with specimens of the most distinguished writers 
from the earliest period to the middle of the present century: to which is 
added a Compendium of the works of the Poets of all Times and 
Countries.” 

THE following telegram has been received from a well-known Hebraist, 
dated St. Petersburg, April 7: “ Dr. Harkavy, of the Imperial Library, 
has just shown me some fragments of the Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament, written in characters quite different from those contained in all 
known manuscripts and inscriptions. These fragments were sent to him 
for investigation by a private person. Fuller details, with photographic 
reproductions of the fragments, will shortly be published by Dr. Harkavy.” 

M. EMILE GRUINET has offered to give to the city of Paris, through 
the Municipal Council, his unique collection of curiosities relating to 
Oriental religions. This collection, the result of many journeys which M. 
Gruinet has made to the East, comprises eleven or twelve thousand gods, 
goddesses, fetishes, and ,other objects of veneration, as well as a quantity 
of Japanese porcelain, and 4,000 Japanese and 3,000 Chinese books. 

THE archeological researches on the site of ancient Carthage, con- 
ducted by Messrs. S. Reinach and others, have brought to light several 
objects of historical and artistic importance. Conformably to the in- 
structions of the French Institute, this scientific mission has been chiefly 
occupied in determining the relative levels of the Roman and the Punic 
soil on the site of Carthage. The rubbish and stones which form the 
upper layer of the Carthaginian soil render the work of excavation long 
and difficult. Five metres deep a series of wells, cisterns, and cellars of 
the Punic epoch has been discovered.—S¢. Fames’s Gazette. 

WHILE the workmen at Messrs. Gill’s shipbuilding yard, Rochester, 
were sawing an old ship’s mainmast, formerly belonging to a man-of-war 
at Chatham, a 32-pounder iron shot was discovered embedded in the 
mast. The mast had been long lying at Chatham dockyard, and it is 
believed to have belonged to Nelson’s Victory. It is worthy of note that 
32-pounder shot was the largest in use for naval warfare during Nelson's 
time. Not long since the Vzcfory’s mainsail was discovered safely stowed 
away at Chatham dockyard, where it had been lying unnoticed. The 
sail was riddled with shot fired during the battle of Trafalgar. 

A PORTION of the gateway of old Tothill-fields Prison, Westminster, 
now in process of demolition, to make room for the new Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, has been erected as a memorial against the wall of the Guild- 
hall, in the Broad Sanctuary. Above it is a tablet bearing the following 
inscription in old English style : “ Here are several sorts of work for the 
poor of this parish of St. Margaret's, Westminster, as also the county, 
according to law, and for such as will beg and live idly in this City and 
Liberty of Westminster. Anno, 1655.” 

MR. JOHN PETTIE, R.A., sends in two large contributions to this 
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year’s Academy. In the more important one of the two an architect of 
the Saxon period, surrounded by his assistants and others, is planning 
the site for a new church, and, in accordance with the usual practice of 
those times, has planted a willow wand in the ground to determine by 
means of the shadow thrown the positions the foundations should take. 
The second picture illustrates the Norman custom which required that a 
candidate for knighthood should keep a vigil before the church altar fully 
accoutred and sword in hand. The dawn is breaking, and as the light 
falls upon the armour and illumines faintly the interior of the church, the 
effect is very fine. ; 

AMONG the articles which will be exhibited at the meeting of the Order 
of St. John, at the old Priory Gate, Clerkenwell, on the 21st (St. John’s 
Day), is a magnificent Roman Missal, used formerly (about A.D. 1630— 
1750) in the private chapel of the King of Portugal at Lisbon. It was 
printed in 1630, and has at the end a MS. Latin prayer for Pope John V., 
of a later date, so beautifully executed that it can hardly be distinguished 
from printing. The frontispiece is engraved by Simon de Passe, and the 
other engravings, fourteen in number, are by Cornelius Galle. The 
binding is of fine red velvet, enriched with filagree-work and the five- 
pointed cross of Malta, which is repeated over and over again. The 
whole is perhaps one of the finest specimens of old Portuguese silver- 
work now to be seen. 

PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND.—The Council of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund has obtained from the Egyptian Government a con- 
cession of the exclusive right to excavate the enormous mounds of San, 
which mark the site of the famous city of Tanis (the Biblical Zoan) on 
the borders of Lake Menzaleh in the delta. M. Naville, though unable 
through pressure of work to undertake any personal explorations this 
season, has consented to continue as editor of the inscriptions which may 
be discovered in the course of the excavations. Mr. W. Flinders Petrie, 
whose recently-published work on “The Pyramids and Temples of 
Gizeh ” has established his position as a scientific explorer of the first 
rank, has made a preliminary archzological tour in the delta, on account 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, and is now at San, where work has 
already commenced. 

THE Council of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society are anxious to 
undertake the publication of a catalogue of pictures, chiefly portraits, 
belonging to the University and Colleges, which should embody all the 
information obtainable respecting the history of each picture. In order 
to obtain this information, they propose that the pictures supposed to 
have been painted in a given period should be placed side by side, and 
submitted to a critical examination, and the President of the Society (Mr. 
J. W. Clark) has written to the Vice-Chancellor applying for the loan of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum for this purpose. No application has yet been 
made for the loan of pictures, but when the answer of the Museum Syndi- 
cate has been received, the Council propose to address themselves to the 
University and to the Colleges. 

FRESH archzological discoveries continue to be made at the back of 
the Farnesina Palace, at Lingara, on the banks of the Tiber, near Rome. 
It will be remembered that in 1879, there were brought to light on this 
same spot the remains of a residence, evidently built for some ancient 
wealthy Roman. The fine decorative frescoes then revealed were care- 
fully removed and placed in the Tiberino Museum. On April 4, while 
making a deep cutting, at a depth of ten metres, the workmen came 
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upon a small chamber paved in mosaic and richly decorated with mural 
paintings. Fortunately, these beautiful frescoes, in which female figures 
are pourtrayed with great delicacy and finish, are in an excellent state of 
preservation. It is expected that on opening a large mound on the same 
site further discoveries will be made, and the remainder of the building 
disclosed to view. 

Mr. J. HORACE ROUND delivered, on May 7th, a lecture on “The 
Battle of Colchester (13 June, 1648), at the Town Hall, Colchester. 
The lecture was based on exhaustive researches among the contemporary 
sources of information, but especially on a MS. Diary of the Siege, pre- 
served at Birch Hall, and never consulted since Morant’s days. Mr. 
Round contended that in this battle more than nine thousand men must 
have been engaged, and urged that the fact of its being practically un- 
known was due to this being the only occasion on which Fairfax, during 
his command of the army, met with a distinct repulse. Hence the 
absence of any account of it from sources favourable to his party. The 
lecture, which created great interest, was illustrated by weapons of the 
period lent by Mr. J. Round, M.P., and others. 

THE following articles, more or less of an antiquarian character, appear 
among the contents of the magazines for May :—Quarterly Review, 
“ Lauderdale and the Restoration in Scotland ;” Edinburgh Review, 
“ Chronicle of James I. of Aragon,” ‘‘ Green’s Conquest of England,” the 
“Scottish Universities ;” National Review, “ Circé in Medizval Song ;” 
Church Quarterly, “ Trans-Jordanic Palestine ;” Blackwood’s Magazine, 
“A Ramble to the Riviera ;” Art Fournal, ‘“ Monte Oliveto, and the 
Frescoes of Sodona;” Longman’s Magazine, “French and English 
Towns,” “ Grey Tower of Dalmeny ;” Magazine of Art, “ Syon House,” 
and “ Fontainbleau ;” Ad/antic Monthly, ‘‘Governor Thomas Hutchin- 
son,” “The Anatomizing of William Shakespeare ;” Contemporary 
Review, “Some Neglected Facts of History.” 

THOSE who are interested in art and needlework, says the 77mes, and 
who may be old enough to remember Miss Linwood’s establishment in 
Leicester-square, the lady who worked with so much skill large tapestry- 
like pictures, may like to know that three excellently worked panels by 
her were recently sold at Messrs. Phillips & Neale’s auction-rooms in 
Bond-street. ‘“‘ The Gleaner,” a piece 56 in. by 45 in., sold for 12 guineas ; 
a larger panel, framed, 96 in. by 82 in., of Lady Jane Grey—£9; and 
“A Mother and Child,” 51 in. by 41 in., for £9 9s. In the same sale, of 
the collection of the late Mr. B. Sharpe, of Hanwell-park, six pictures of 
Old Testament subjects by P. J. de Loutherbourg, for the illustrations in 
Macklin’s Bible, in which they are engraved, sold for 26 guineas. “The 
Supper at Emmaus,” by Caravaggio, painted for the Duke Marzio 
Colonna, sold for 50 guineas. Some good miniatures by Cosway sold 
for 22 and 28 guineas each. 

THE Arundel Society has brought out a complete edition of the large 
illustrated work on Italian Sepulchral Monuments, which has hitherto 
been sold only in parts and without the introductory portion. An his- 
torical and critical essay, giving a synoptical view of the whole subject, 
had long been promised by the late Mr. G. E. Street, R.A.; but the 
constant pressure of his professional duties, followed by his untimely 
death, prevented him from doing more than preparing a collection of 
notes and rough sketches of monuments as the foundation of his treatise. 
With the aid of these notes, however, Mr. Perkins, the author of the two 
well-known works on Tuscan and other Italian sculpture, has now sup- 
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plied the promised introduction. The entire publication is divided into 
seven parts, each containing seven plates in permanent photography 
from medizval and early Renaissance monuments in Italy, chrono- 
logically arranged, with descriptive text from the pen of the photographer, 
Mr. Stephen Thompson. e 

A CURIOUS question of the limits of literary criticism was lately decided 
at Paris. M. Menard, an indefatigable explorer of MSS. and forgotten 
books, had discovered a MS. at the National Library, which he believed 
to be the identical “ Livre Abominable,” which Moliére was accused of 
having written on behalf of Fouquet. It is a scathing satire on Louis 
XIV. and his courtiers : and M. Edmond About held that Moliére had at 
least a hand in it. The Temps, however, scouted the idea, and causti- 
cally commented on M. Menard’s previous claims to the discovery of a 
MS. by Bossuet, and of the secret of Lafontaine’s authorship of a work 

ublished under another name. A magazine styled the MJo/zériste went 
urther, by alleging that M. Menard had made interpolations with the 
object of establishing Moliére’s paternity. M. Menard took proceedings 
against the Mo/iériste for defamation, and sued the Zemps for refusing to 
publish his answer. The case against the Zemfs was dismissed, whilst 
the Moliériste was fined twenty-five francs. 

IN excavating ground formerly attached to the Manor House at Chel- 
sea, built by Henry VIII. as a residence for his daughter the Princess 
Elizabeth, the workmen came upon probably the only portion existing 
of a subterranean communication leading northwards from the three 
great houses—Manor House, Winchester Palace, and Shrewsbury 
House—in the direction of Kensington. The great leaden ducts con- 
structed by Henry VIII. to supply Winchester Palace and the King’s 
New Manor House with water from a conduit built by himin the grounds 
at Kensington had already beenjfound, and removed as obstacles to build- 
ing. Remains of the ancient crucible works for gold refining and the 
Chelsea china works, both in close proximity, had also been dug up, but 
this curious passage was not known to have any existing remains. About 
thirty feet of it, in good preservation and carefully arched, have now been 
uncovered. 

Mr. Doucuty’s “ Arabian Inscriptions” will be published shortly by 
the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres of Paris. The im- 
pressions of the large epitaphs, which Mr. Doughty discovered in 1876 
at El-Hejr (Medyin Salih), says the Atheneum, will be published in 
photography, probably before the summer, and the smaller copied 
inscriptions, some 250 in number, Nabatean, Himyaric, and Himyaric 
vertical, from the rocks mostly of the same Thamoud country, in auto- 
graphy. The stamped epitaphs appertain to the kind which is called 
Nabatean, and date from the dynasty of Hareth and Malkou, which 
begins about 50 B.C., and ends at Trajan. The name in them most often 
mentioned is Hareth or Aretas Philodemos, whose reign extends from 
7 B.C. to A.D. 40. This is that Hareth of whom St. Paul speaks (2 Cor. 
xi. 32). His surname, Philodemos, is translated in Aramaic by two words 
which signify “ Loving his People.” Nearly all the inscriptions appear to 
have been made within the same few years—namely, anaes 30 and 
40 A.D. The personages named therein bear often the titles of Strategos 
and Eparchos. The tongue is the Aramaic or Syriac. 

MEssRS. CHRISTIE, in March, disposed of the library and engravings 
of the late Mr. E. Sutton, and also a collection of rare works on lace- 
work and embroidery Some good prices were obtained. The best 
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were: Vinciolo (F.), Les singuliers et nouveaux portraits pour toutes 
sortes d’'Ouvrages de lingerie, with woodcuts, bound in red morocco, 
extra, and gilt edges, Shurin, 1589; 46 gs. (Davis). Vecellio (C.), 
Corona della nobili et virtuose Donne, Venetia, 1601; Giocello della 
Corona, Venetia, 1601, in red morocco, and gilt edges, 41 gs. (Davis). 
Libretto novellamente composto per Maestro Domenico da Sera, detto il 
Franciosino, with woodcuts, bound with blue morocco, Stampata in Leone, 
1532; 38 gs. (Davis). Convivio delle Belle Donne, dove con li nuovi 
Recami et Lavorieri con giusto Misura, &c., woodcuts, with red morocco 
binding, Venetia, 1531; 37 gs. (Davis). Valere le Grant, translaté de 
Latin en Francoys, folio, printed on vellum, with four large paintings, and 
illuminated initial letters, old French red morocco, Paris, A. Verard (vers 
1490, £40 (Ellis); and Missale Romanum cum calendario, manuscript of 
the fifteenth century, on 175 leaves of vellum, with 23 large miniatures of 
the life and passion of our Saviour and the lives of the Saints, with 
illuminated borders and capitals, bound in silk, with silver clasps ; £76 
(Quaritch). 

THE sixteenth volume of the reports of the Archzological Survey of 
India, over which General A. Cunningham presided, including the account 
of tours in North and South Behar, has been issued from the Govern- 
ment Press at Calcutta, and contains the record of some good work done 
towards the elucidation of some of the most interesting periods of early 
Indian history. “Itisastrange freak of historical preservation,” says the 
Times,‘ that the best account of the condition of India at that period has 
come down to us in the books of travel written by the Chinese pilgrims, of 
whom Hwen Thsang is the best known. The science of archxology 
applied to the ruined pillars, temples, and monuments of Tirhut and Mog- 
hada is now to confirm what they have preserved, and to unroll before us 
the glories of the reign of Asoka, and of the most mystic as well as the 
most influential period of Buddhism.” The most interesting chapter in 
the volume is probably that describing the discovery of another Asoka 
pillar at a village on the frontier of Nepaul. General Cunningham gives 
a brief account of the Kauwa Dol or Crow’s Rocking-stone, a ruined 
column on the top of a hill which is now proved to cover the site of the 
famous Silabadhra monastery visited by Hwen Thsang in the 7th 
century. Although the Archzological Survey is still doing the good work 
commenced by the efforts of individuals like Kirkpatrick and Brian 
Hodgson, it is clear that we have still much to learn from the ruins left 
by previous peoples in India when we have fully mastered the secrets 
they contain. 

THE loss to antiquaries from the recent disastrous earthquake in Essex 
is considerable. The churches in the district affected are mostly of the 
Perpendicular period, and among them are some fine structures. The 
worst sufferer is the church of the desolate parish of Langenhoe, which, it 
is feared, will have to be rebuilt. This church possesses a striking tower 
of the 14th century, and is mentioned in 1368 as in the possession, with 
the manor, of the notorious Lionel de Bradenham, who shortly before had 
besieged and attempted to burn Colchester, at the head of a gang of cut- 
throats. In the adjoining village of Peldon, where the damage is most 
general, it is feared that the grand old tower, of which some of the to 
has been shaken down, will have to be entirely rebuilt. Beyond this lies 
Great Wigborough, on the summit of a hill, where the tower has been 
badly damaged, and the church shaken throughout, though not so 
severely as Peldon. In both these churches the roodloft staircases are 
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well preserved. In the salt-marshes below Great Wigborough lies Little 
Wigborough, which has been severely injured, especially in the roof. 
Passing over into Mersea Island, the tower of East Mersea Church, a 
conspicuous sea-mark, has been severely shaken, some of the battlements 
have fallen, and the upper portion of the tower has been rendered unsafe. 
At Wivenhoe, on the Colne, the church has suffered in precisely the same 
manner. The old church of St. Leonard’s, at the Hythe, the port of 
Colchester, has also been shaken throughout, and the tower injured, 
as is also the case at St. Martin’s, in Colchester itself. Time will pro- 
bably disclose damage, in a lesser degree, to several other churches in 
the district. That famous specimen of early Tudor architecture, Layer 
Marney Tower, has, it is hoped, escaped serious injury. 

IN the sale of the late Mr. A. Levy’s paintings at Christie and Manson’s 
last month, were some interesting lots: 1. A very fine portrait of 
Edward VI., bust size, resembling precisely the full-length picture in the 
Hamilton Collection which was purchased for the Royal Collection, and 
is now in Windsor Castle, in black dress richly embroidered and set with 
jewels, black cap and feathers jewelled also, inscribed in capitals— 
EDWARDUS DEI GRATIA REX ANGLIE FRANCIE ET HIBERNIE ET £TATIS 
SUZ XIII. AN. DOMINE MDL. SEPTEMBRIS XXIX., on panel about 24 by 18. 
The portrait has long been known, and comes from Rushton Hall. Sold 
for £493 Ios. 2. An interesting portrait by Jansen, of Milton, when a 
boy of ten years old, which had long been in possession of Mr. T. Hollis, 
who purchased it in 1760, who had it engraved by Cipriani at the time, 
and it was also engraved by Boydell in 1794, and appears as frontispiece 
in Masson’s Life of Milton. It was bought by Mr. Stanhope of the 
executors of the poet’s widow for 20 guineas, and is no doubt the one 
referred to by Aubrey. It is full face, the figure seen to the waist, and 
life size—£346 Ios. 3. A series of pictures by Canaletti, painted while 
he was in London from 1754—60, of “Old Westminster Bridge,” “ The 
Rotunda at Ranelagh Gardens,” “‘ St. Paul’s,” “The Banqueting House, 
Whitehall,” and “Walton Bridge,’ with some of Rome and Milan, 
altogether nine pictures, sold for prices from 60 to 120 guineas, which 
were very high considering the poor quality and condition of them. 4. A 
full length life-size portrait, by Gainsborough, of Mr. Beaufoy, M.P., in 
breeches and top-boots, in landscape— £787 10s. 5. A portrait of Mrs. 
Gostling, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, bust size—£299 5s. ; 6. A portrait of 
Miss Linley, the famous “ St. Cecilia” of Sir Joshua’s picture, and after- 
wards wife of Sheridan, by Gainsborough—£267 15s.; 7. A portrait of 
Thomas Linley, the musician, by Gainsborough—£78 I5s. 

THE festivities at Pompeii, of which we have already given a rough 
outline (see ante, p. 273), were commenced on Saturday, May Io, and 
concluded on Tuesday. The reproductions of scenes of ancient Roman 
life were presented in a circus situated on the unexcavated ground within 
sight of the ancient amphitheatre, and adorned with two small temples, 
an obelisk in the centre, and several statues. The Emperor’s stand was 
decorated with gilded eagles, emblems, trophies, &c. The costumes of 
the Emperor Vespasian, the prztorians on horseback, senators, zdiles, 
lictors, priests, &c., and the crowd of plebeians were excellent, and elicited 
much applause. The Emperor having given the signal for the commence- 
ment of the games, the proceedings commenced with chariot-racing, fol- 
owed by athletic sports. Of the bridal and funeral processions through 
the narrow streets of Pompeii, the vocal and instrumental accompani- 
ments proved the most attractive feature. The music was performed on 
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instruments of ancient shape constructed for the occasion. The repre- 
sentation of the funeral concluded with a burning funeral pyre. The third 
day’s proceedings commenced with some excavations, but the objects found 
were few and unimportant. A performance of antique music in the 
Forum followed. Then came some gladiatorial games in the Amphi- 
theatre. The Emperor. escorted by guards, mounted and on foot, pre- 
ceded by musicians, and followed by various dignitaries, entered in pro- 
cession. The costume and arms of the various gladiators had been most 
accurately studied and reproduced. Among them were Samnites, with 
the oblong scutum,; the Hoplomachi, clad in complete armour ; the 
Thracians, with round shields and short dagger-like swords ; the Retiarii, 
with nets and tridents; and the Equites, who fought on horseback. When 
the Emperor had taken his seat, the gladiators marched round the amphi- 
theatre, and uttered the traditional “ Ave, Czesar, morituri te salutant.” 
The signal for beginning the games was given by the horns, trumpets, and 
ttbie. The financial results of the festival, which had been organised for 
the benefit of the survivors of the recent earthquake at Ischia, are said to 
have been far short of what was expected. 

ON Tuesday, May 6, was inaugurated the new Museum of Classical 
and General Archeology, at Cambridge. The building was formally 
opened by the Vice-Chancellor of the University, in the presence of a 
distinguished company. The museum owes its existence to the long- 
cherished plans of Professor Colvin, and to his economical management 
as Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, by which he saved £7,000: to 
this £2,000 has been added by the University. The building stands near 
Peterhouse and the Fitzwilliam Museum, and has been erected from the 
design of Mr. Basil Champneys. The style is classical. It consists of a 
central and a smaller hall, with a series of rooms on each side, devoted 
to local and general collections of antiquities, a lecture-theatre, library, 
and Curator’s room. Four spacious rooms, besides a portrait gallery, 
have been provided for the purposes of Greek sculpture, and these have 
been built out of the Fitzwilliam fund. Here are the casts from the 
antique in the museums in Europe, including Athens, Vienna, Naples, 
Rome, Florence, Berlin, Paris, and the British Museum, illustrating the 
history and the art of sculpture in the Greco-Roman world from its 
earliest dawn, in the rude images of divinities recently found in Samos 
and Delos, down to the refinements of the art in the days of the Roman 
Republic and the Early Empire. On two sides of the building run 
galleries of local archeology, containing the collection presented by the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society, and ethnological specimens presented by 
Sir Arthur Gordon, Baron von Hiigel, and Mr. Maudsley. The cost of 
this part of the building has been contributed from the University chest. 
In the largest ethnological gallery are placed the casts taken by Mr. 
Maudsley from the hieroglyphic carvings of the temples of the deserted 
cities of Central America. The collections of Sir A. Gordon and Baron 
von Hiigel are composed principally of Fiji implements; while the 
collection presented by the Antiquarian Society consists largely of Roman 
and Saxon pottery, glass, bronze implements, and other objects, found 
near Cambridge. In the centre of the building is the lecture-room, in 
the form of an amphitheatre. It will seat 250 persons. The contents of 
the museum have been presented, at a cost of about £800, by the Duke 
of Devonshire (the Chancellor), Earl Powis, Mr. Beresford-Hope, M.P., 
Sir W. V. Harcourt, M.P., Mr. Burn, Mr. H. Sidgwick, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, M.P., Mr. Alfred Morrison, and others. By the opening of this 
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museum, Cambridge stands first amongst the Universities of the United 
Kingdom in affording facilities for archzological study, and the collection 
of antiquities within its walls is said to be second only to the famous 


collection at Berlin. 


Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quzre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 


All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. 


Sik,—As I propose very shortly to write a complete account of this 
church—the “ mother church” of England, whose walls have been sancti- 
fied by the preaching of St. Augustine—I should be very glad to receive 
any comments or suggestions which may be sent to me by any of your 
readers. CHARLES FRANCIS ROUTLEDGE. 

St. Martin’s, Canterbury. 


VISCOUNT MONTAGUE, BARON BROWNE OF COWDRAY. 


S1R,—I should be glad to receive particulars of any claims to the title 
(ext.) and estates of the above ; also, to know where copies of the follow- 
ing works are to be seen, as they are not in the British Museum: (1) 
“Claim of Henry Browne, Esq., to the dignity of Viscount Montague.” 
H. Prater, Lond. 1849. 8vo. (2) “Case of Henry Browne on his claim 
to the title of Viscount Montague.” 1851. 4to. (3) “Claim of John 
Browne, Esq., to the dignity of Viscount Montague.” 1843 (?). 

4, Park-street, East Croydon. G. BLACKER MORGAN. 


FAMILY OF INGALL OR INGALLS. 


S1R,—My ancestor, Edmund Ingall, or Ingalls, with his brother Francis, 
emigrated hon England, and founded the city of Lynn, in Massachusetts, 
in 1628-9. The genealogy is complete from that date ; but I desire to 
trace the descent of Edmund and Francis, if possible. I find the name 
Ingall in Domesday, and presume that the family was of Danish origin. 
Tradition makes Edmund to have been of Lincolnshire ; but he may 
have been of Lincolnshire or Norfolk, or Yorkshire or Essex, from which 
countries the Puritan migration went with Endicott and Winthrop. 

I venture to ask, though your ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE, if I can 
prosecute this inquiry with a reasonable prospect of success, whom I can 
employ to search records for facts, and what would be proper compensa- 
tion for such services ?—Respectfully yours, JOHN J. INGALLS. 

Senate Chamber, Washington, U.S. 


THE BARONY AND VISCOUNTCY OF CULLEN. 


S1R,—This Irish title figures in Burke among the Dormant, Abeyant, 
Forfeited, and Extinct Peerages of the three kingdoms. But may I ask 
is it really even “dormant” or “abeyant”? The original patent of crea- 
tion is lost ; but there is an entry, if I mistake not, in the College of 
Arms, London, dated March 2, 1642, in which it is recorded that the 
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Barony and Viscountcy of Cullen were conferred on Charles Cokayne, 
of Rushton, co. Northampton, the same being ‘‘intayled upon his heirs 
male of his body for ever, and forward of such issue, intayling the same 
honours on Peregrine Bertie, Richard Bertie, Vere Bertie, and Charles 
Bertie, four younger sons of the Lord Willoughby of Eresby, and the 
heires males of their bodies successively.” Possibly Mr. J. H. Round, 
or some of your other correspondents, may be able to tell me whether 
these honours now belong or not to the present representative of the 
above-mentioned Charles Bertie, the Earl of Lindsey. 
HERALDICUS MUS. 


“A BOOK BOUND IN A MURDERER’S SKIN.” 


S1R,—A newspaper-cutting in one of my scrap-books states that there 
is to be seen in Exeter Museum a book bearing the following remarkable 
inscription. It is also stated that “the murderer’s skin, which is of a 
somewhat tawny colour, has been nicely chased in gold by the book- 
binder ” :— 

“This book is bound with a part of the skin of George Cudmore, who, 
with Sarah Dunn, was committed to the Devon County Gaol on the 3oth 
of October, 1829, by Francis Kingdon, Esq., coroner, for murdering and 
poisoning Grace Cudmore, his wife, in the parish of Roborough. George 
Cudmore was tried at the Lent Assizes, March, 1830, and was executed. 
Sarah Dunn was acquitted.” 

Assuming that a book with the above inscription is preserved in the 
museum at Exeter, there are some questions connected therewith which 
I should like to see answered. Is it really possible that the human skin 
could, in any circumstances, be used for such a purpose as the binding of 
a book? If the book in question be, without doubt, partly bound in 
human skin, what was the name of the inhuman bookbinder? Lastly, 
what is the title of the book ? P. J. MULLIN. 

Bonnington-road, Leith, N.B. 


THE NAME OF BAYLEY. 


S1R,—A certain family of this name, formerly seated in Cheshire, but 
now extinct, I believe, in the male line, claimed descent from a person of 
distinction of the name of De Bailleul, who passed over from Picardy 
into England shortly after the Conquest. They stated that Bailley was a 
corruption of Bailleul, and that their early ancestors were related to the 
Baliols of Barnard Castle. An instance of the change of Bailleul into 
Bayley is given, under the heading of “ Bayley of Thorney,” in Notes and 
Queries, 6th S. viii. 389; and that Bailley also has stood for Bailleul 
appears from Rogers’ “‘ Noblesse de France aux Croisades” (Paris, 
Derache, Dumoulin ; Brussels, Vandale), where, in the list of the nobles 
who joined the first Crusade, we find (p. 168) the name of Coullart de 
Bailly ow Ballieul of Normandy. 

I wish to know if there is any further evidence of the change of 
Ballieul into Bayley, or some other homophonous name, and if any- 
thing is known corroborative of the assertions made by this 
Cheshire family with regard to their origin. Their arms were, Argent, a 
chevron, counter-ermine, between three mantlets, and so bore some 
resemblance to those of the two baronets, Sir Joseph Bailey and the Rev. 
Sir Emilius Bayley. Sir Emilius, I may observe, is descended from the 
Bayleys of Thorney, a family of French Protestant refugees, who had 
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originally borne the name of Le Bailleul. It may be as well to add, how- 
ever, that out of sixteen families of the name of Bailleul and ten named 
Bailley now existing in France, only four of the former and one of the 
latter show ermine in their coats of arms, and that not one has mantlets. 


E. W. S. 


PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 


S1R,—As all are aware, the Bill for the Preservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments became law the Session before last. Appended thereto were 
schedules of ancient monuments in England, Scotland, and Ireland. In 
the Irish schedule were included by names the great stone-built forts on 
Aran-Dien AEngus, Dubh Cathair, and Oghill. In a letter which not 
long since appeared in 7he Times, on the destruction of antiquities at the 
Aran islands, the writer gives from personal inspection a sad account of 
the rapid and unsparing destruction of not only these prehistoric Cyclo- 
pean Cathairs, but also of the stone-roofed cells, or Cloghans, of which 
so many and such interesting examples existed on these islands off the 
Atlantic Galway Coast. It is no less a real and nearly approaching ruin 
that it results not from intentional mischief, but from the temptation to 
secure a few rabbits that have burrowed in the dry masonry or to utilise 
the stones as readiest at hand to raise fences or build hovels. One 
would think, however, that all this was exactly what the Act of Parliament 
was intended to remedy or prevent. Its provisions included the appoint- 
ment of authorities and inspectors in each country to carry out the 
purposes of the Act. Isit not time to ask if the lawso lately enacted has 
fallen dead? If such is not the case, and the machinery for the pre- 
servation of ancient monuments exists, why are the monuments in Aran 


left out of the range of its operations ? 
JAMES GRAVES, 
Hon. Sec. Royal Agricultural Association of Ireland. 


LORD, OR LAWARD ? 


S1rR,—Thomas Lord, aged fifty (b. about 1585), came from England to 
New England in 1635, sailing in the ship E/izabeth and Ann, Captain 
Roger Cooper. His son Richard is supposed to have come about three 
years before him. Thomas Lord brought with him his wife Dorothy, 
aged forty-five (b. about 1589), his children, Thomas, sixteen years of 
age (b. about 1619), Ann, fourteen ; William, twelve ; John, ten ; Robert, 
nine; Aymie, six ; Dorothy, four (b. about 1631). 

It is said that some of the sons of Thomas Lord went back to 
England for education. His son Thomas was the only regularly 
educated surgeon in the colony, and the General Court made special 
_ for his services, to prevent his leaving Hartford. 

Richard was a merchant and captain of cavalry. He was the richest 
man in the colony, and one of the nineteen men to whom Charles I. gave 
the Charter of the colony of Connecticut. William was also prominent 
in public affairs. 

The date of the death of the first Thomas is unknown. His widow, 
Dorothy, died in 1676. She sealed her will with a seal (which was 
probably her husband’s) bearing the arms of the Lord, alias Laward 
family. Her bequests show that she was intimate with the wife of 
Governor Haynes, and with other leaders in the colony. 

It has been suggested that this Lord family came from Braintree, 
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Essex, but the early parish records having been burned, their names have 
not been found in that place. 

Any information in regard to this family will be gratefully received by 
M. Dalton, Post-office, box 766, New Haven, Connecticut, United States 
of America. 


LORD HAMPDEN’S ANCESTRY. 


SIR,—The account of Viscount Hampden’s ancestry on the Trevor side 
in the Collectanea of your April number (see amée, p. 197), is not alto- 
gether correct. Twice have the Welsh and English families of Trevor 
and Hampden been connected by marriage. The father of the Secretary 
of State in the time of Charles II. (also a Sir John Trevor of Trevalyn 
and Plas Tég) had married Anne, daughter of Edmund Hampden. Their 
son was the Sir John Trevor who married Ruth, daughter of John 
Hampden the celebrated Parliamentary leader. By her he had four sons 
and three daughters. The eldest son, John, married Elizabeth, daughter 
of a Mr. Clarke, and widow of his cousin, Mr. Morley, of Glynde, who 
had left to John Trevor the Glynde estates. It was their granddaughter, 
not daughter, as erroneously stated, who was Gertrude, wife of the Hon. 
Charles Rosser, son of the eighth Lord Teynham, and mother of 
Gertrude, nineteenth Baroness Dacre. 

The father of Gertrude was John Morley Trevor, who married Lucy, 
daughter of Col. Montague, and sister to George, first Earl of Halifax, 
and had three sons and eight daughters. On the death of the only 
brother who reached maturity, and who married but died without 
children, the survivors of these daughters (amongst whom was Gertrude) 
became co-heiresses. 

To return to the first Sir John Trevor mentioned. He was grandson 
of John Trevor, of Trevalyn, who died in 1589, and who was “ nineteenth 
in descent from father to son from Tudor Trevor,” Lord of Hereford and 
the Marches in the tenth century. 

This John Trevor’s great-grandfather was Richard Trevor, third son of 
John Trevor, of Brynkinalt, whose e/der brother, Robert Trevor of Bryn- 
kinalt, was the progenitor of the well-known Speaker, Sir John Trevor, 
born in 1633, and Speaker of the House of Commons in 1685. The 
kinship between the two Sir John Trevors, the Speaker and the Secretary 
of State, was therefore, as stated, very remote. 


“TROMBONE.” 
SOOOOOOOCD 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
THE Editor declines to pledge himself for the safety or return of MSS. 
voluntarily tendered to him by strangers. 
The title-page and index to Vol. 1V. will be given with the July number. 


Wooks Received. 


1. Notes and Pedigrees relating to the Family of Poher, Poer, or Power. 
Compiled by Edmond de la Poer. Privately printed. 1884. 

2. English Etchings. Parts 35 and 36. W. Reeves, 185, Fleet-street. 

3. Aboriginal Authors. By Daniel G. Brinton, M.A., M.D. Triibner 
& Co. 1883. 
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4. The Order of the Coif. By Alexander Pulling, Serjeant-at-law. 
Clowes & Sons. 1884. 

5. Mélusine : Revue de Mythologie, &c. No.1, Vol.ii. April. Paris: 
6, Rue des Fossés St. Bernard. 

6. New England Bibliopolist. April, 1884. 

7. Johns Hopkins University Studies. Second Series, iii. Baltimore. 
March, 1884. 

8. Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. By Rev. J. C. Egerton. Triibner 
& Co. 1884. 

g. The Crossley Sale Catalogue. (Manchester portion.) Compiled by 
H. Gray. 

10. The Haunted Homes and Family Traditions of Great Britain. By 
J. H. Ingram. Allen & Co. 1884. 

11. Catalogue of Hoepli’s Antiquarian Library. No. 19. Milan: 
1884. 
12. Southwell Minster. By G. M. Livett, B.A. Southwell : J. Whit- 
tingham. 1883. 

13. The Great Roll of the Pipe (1158-1159). Pipe Roll Society. 1884. 

14. New England Historical and Genealogical Register. No. cl. 
Boston : April, 1884. 

15. Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Notes. Leigh: Chronicle 
Office. April, 1884. 

16. Western Antiquary. Plymouth: Latimer & Son. March & April. 
1884. 

17. Northamptonshire Notes and Queries. April, 1884. 

18. Early Church History. By E. Backhouse & C. Taylor. Hamil- 
ton, Adams & Co. 1884. 

19. Le Livre. No. 53. Paris: 7, Rue St. Benoit. May, 1884. 


POOO00OOCCO8 


Books, at., for Sale. 


Guardian Newspaper, from commencement to 1864, bound ; and 1865- 
70, in numbers. Offers to E. Walford, Hyde Park Mansions, Edgeware- 
road, N.W. 

SHOCSOH OOH OOD 


Books, ¢c., Canted to Purchase. 


Macaulay’s England, Tauchnitz edition, vol. ix. Address C. Brown, 
20, Shelton-street, Paddington, W. 

Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer, several copies of No. 2 
(February, 1882) are wanted, in order to complete sets. Copies of the 
current number will be given in exchange at the office. 

Dodd’s Church History, 8vo., vols. i. ii. and v.; Waagen’s Art and 
Artists in England, vol. i. ; East Anglian, vol. i., Nos. 26 and 29. The 
Family Topographer, by Samuel Tymms, vols. iii. and iv. ; Notes and 
Queries, 5th series, vols. vi., vii. (1876-7) ; also the third Index. John- 
son’s “Lives of the Poets” (Ingram and Cooke’s edition), vol. iii. 
A New Display of the Beauties of England, vol. i.. 1774. Chambers’ 
Cyclopedia of English Literature, vol. i. Address, E. Walford, 2, 
Hyde Park Mansions, Edgeware-road, N.W 
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